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THE MOST HONOURABLE 
CHARLES, Marquis of ROCKINGHAM, 
KNIGHT or Falk MosrT NOBLE 
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Is moſt reſpectfully offered, 
and to his high Worth is juſtly conſecrated, 
by his LooRDSH Ir 8 


moſt devoted bambile Servant, 


 _FLovYER SYDENHAM. 
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FHIS Dialgue | has been always juſtly intitled « Con- 
cerning Virtue.” For the true Subject of it is the Na- 


ture and Origin of Virtue. The Rueftion indeed, Propoſe ad - 
70 Socrates by Meno in the very Ourſet of the Dialogue, is this 
other, © How Virtue is acquired.” But Socrates immedi- 
ately waves the Queſtion, — draus the C: onverſation to an 
Inquiry, © what Virtue is,” as of neceſſ ity previous to the 


Inquiry, © whence it comes,” H owever, from the Reſult of 


of the Reaſming, we ſhall perceive both theſe Rueſtions an- 
 fwerable together : We ſhall be convinced, that none can know 


the Mature and E Hence of Virtue, without knowing the - 
Fo ountain, whence it is derived ; and that whoever knows what 
This is, cannot fail of knowing at the ſame time what That 
#s, in which Virtue confifts. For, if we attend clo ofely to the 
Steps, or gradual Advances, made in theſe I nquirys, thro 
tbe Courſe of this Dialogue, We ſhall al iſcover, that Virtue 
3 in that K. _ of Knowlege, and that Kind of Power, 

talen 
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taken together, the Capacity of Both WW. hich is in the Hunan 
Mind, as ſbe partabes of Mind Univerſal, whoſe Effence 7s 

its own Object, and is Good its Self, and whoſe Operation is 
to govern all Inferior Nature. That Kind of Knowlege 
therefore which belongs to V. irtue, is the Knowlege of True 
Good; and that Kind of Power in the Soul, thro which, 
joined to that Knowlege, a Man is Virtuous, is the Power of 
the Mind over the Inferior Part of the Soul, the Imagina- 
tion and the Paſſions ——The gradual Advances, made to- 
ward this D iſcovery, form the Conduct of this Divine Dia- 
Vue. And the firſt Step is to ſbeu, that Virtue, tho it 


| Seems "20 be a very complex Idea, and made up of” many Vir- 


tues, di /ferent in their Matures, and reſpeFivel ly belonging to 


A; ifferent Perſons, is but one ſimple Idea, ho called by dif- 


ferent Names, as the particular Subjects 077 which it obe- 
rates, or the particular Objects which it has in View, differ 


one from another, In the next Step, we find, that this Idea 


includes Power and Government, to which Account immedi- 
ately are ſubjoined, by way of Explanation, theſe Reftriftions, 
Power well and wiſely exerciſed, and Government well and 


Juftly adminiſtered. Here then we diſcover, that the Well, 


the Wiſely, and the Juſtly, which are all One aud the ſame 
Thing, are eſſential to the I. dea of Virtue, Mert, we march 


in ſome Obſcurity : For here we ſee only by Help of a Meta- 
phor, ſeemingly introduced but in the way of a Similitude, 


70 
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& illuſtrate a Point ſu fficiently made clear already, that is, the 
2 boleneſs or rather Oneneſs of the Idea of Virtue. The Me- 
tapbor is talen from Outward Figure, the Definition of which 

being given, that it is Bound, the Bound of Solid Bodys, /#g- 


geſts to every D. iſciple or frudious Reader of Plato, that Vir- 


tue its Self is Bound, that Virtue Intellectual is tbe Bound of 
Things within the Mind, and that Virtue Practical is the 
Bound of Human Actions and Human Manners . We then 
move a Step farther, in the ſame Manner, by the Light only 
of Metaphor. The Metaphor here is taken from the Corpuſ- 
cular Philoſophy, then newly brought into Vogue by Protago- 
ras, who had learnt it from Democritus, and by Gorgias, 
who had learnt it from Empedocles. And Socrates here pro- 
 fecutes the & ubjet? of Inquiry in this Dialogue, under a Pre- 
Fence of e g 4 Definition of Colour, according t0 the Doc- 


trine 


7 See Notes 228, 229, and the Beginning of Note 230, to the Ban- 
guet.—Our Explication of this Part of the Dialogue may perhaps appear 
fanciful to Readers unacquainted with Plato. To obviate this Appear- 
ance, we are to obſerve, that, as Pythagoras uſed to illuſtrate Things 
Mental by Mathematical Numbers, ſo Plato frequently illuſtrates them 
from the Principles of Geometry, and frequently alſo thro ſen/ible- Images, 
or Things Cyrporeal. And perhaps theſe two Ways of Illuſtration are 
the eaſieſt and the plaineſt Ways, thro which we can at firſt be led 
to conceive Things purely abſtract, the Objects of Intellet, Ariſtotle, 

who rejected both theſe Ways, wrote for the Uſe of Men, who had 
been before initiated by Plato im theſe Studys, and were now advanced 
in them, and to hole Minds therefore ſuch Objects were become ſa- 
miliar. 
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8 The ARGUMENT. 
trine of this Philoſophy, which Meno had imbibed. Colour, 
he ſays, is owing to Effluvia from the Surfaces of Bodys, en- 
zering the Pores of the Organs of Sight ; theſe being exattly 
fitted for the Reception of ſuch E fluvia : By which means, 
thoſe Effuvia, being commenſurate with theſe Pores, become 
the Objects of Sight. Thus the Philoſopher plays with the 
Prejudices of Meno, a Diſciple of the Sophiſts, and there- 
fore not a proper Subject for His Inſtruction; and intro 
duces, with a profe ed View of only gratifying him, a Point, 
which ; ſeems very foreign 10 the Subject, and not at all neceſ— 


fary 10 illuſtrate his M. eaning. But to his own Friends and | 
Followers, who were acquainted with his Do#rine, and were 


y 5 then near him, he thus enigmatically inſt nuates, that Virtue 
* and Vice are as it were the Colours of Human Actions; 
| 5 that by the Light of Mind we are able to d; Hinguiſo them ; 
that the Science of Virtue is as natural t the Human Under- 
11 ſanding, as the Perception of Outward Objecls is to the Eye 
| = of Senje ; that ihe Mental Eye is exaciſy adequate to its Ob- 
| jects; and that all Truth in general, and Moral Truth in 
Particular, the prgſent Subfect, is commenſurate with the 
Mind. The next Advance we make diſcovers to us that Vir- 
zue con ſiſis in a Love and Del re of True Gord and True 
Beauty, neceſſarily conſequent to the Knowlege of what 1s truly 
good and truly beautiful : It being impoſſible to forbear loving 
what appears beautiful, or 5 ring what appears good, And 
having 


— 
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having already found, that the Idea of Virtue includes Power 
and Government, we find, that the whole I. dea of Virtue is 
the Power of preſerving or of recovering True Good and 
Beauty, known to be fuch, and loved and deſired, becauſe 
known. The next Step brings us to the End of our Journey 
in this Inquiry concerning Virtue ; by ſhewing us, that the 
| Knowlege of all Truth, and conſequently of True Good and 
Beauty, is connatural to the Soul of Man; and is ſo, becauſe 
her Origin is Divine, and her Eſſence Immortal. Now mo- 
thing is Immortal and Divine, except Mind L. niverſal, and 
Truth eternally there refiding, the able and invariable Object 
of it. Plato therefore, in proving to us, as he does in this 
Part of the Dialogue, by an inconteſtable Inſtance, that the Soul 
of Man naturally aſſents to and embraces Truth, when fairly 
Preſented to ber, and exhibited in a clear Light, proves to us at. 
the ſame time, that ſhe participates of this I. mmortal Mind, 
and this eternal Truth. To ſpeak properly, Mind is Truth its 
Self, is the Good and the Beautiful its Self, being alone its 
own Object. But conſidered as viewing, it is called Intelk&, 
and intelligent ; confidered as the Object, it is called Truth, 
and intelligible. All Mind therefore contains the Principles of 
all the Sciences; theſe being no other than U. niverſal Truth, 
applied to different Subjects, and thus branching out into dif- 
ferent Sciences. But in M. an, M. ind i is immerſed in Matter, 
thro rhe U nion a Soul and Body: which Union is Jo inti- 


. mate 
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mate and perfect, that, untill the Organs of Senfs perform 
their Functions, the Soul cannot exerciſe any of Her Facul- 
756. The Vital Powers at firſt operate alone. The Animal 
Powers next exert themſelves, outward Objects are perceived, 
and the Life of Senſe begins. Senſe being intimately connected 
with Mind, Senſation thus awakens the Intellest, and the 
Mind opens to its Self and its own Inward Objects, in the 
ſame Proportion, as more and more outward Objacis firike 
the Senſe. And were the Mind afterwards Aol obſcured | by 
Paſſims, the Life of Senſe and the Life of Reaſon would = 
keep even Pace together, and the Eye of the Mind would fee 
her proper Objects with the ſame Clearneſs, with which the Eye 


of Senſe fees Objects ſenſible. In Fatt we find it ſo in thoſe 
Sciences, where the Paſſions inter fare not, the Mathematical. 


From thence therefore Plato takes his Inſtance in this Part of 
the Dialogue, becauſe in the Truths of theſe all Men agree. 
But the I nference, which Plato intends we ſhould draw from 

it, is this, that the Seeds of all Science ye latent in the human 

M ind, and are expanded and raiſed up to Light thro Learn- 
ing and diligent Inquiry, fair Reaſoning and unpaſſioned Me- 

ditation. All this Doctrine Plato preſents. to us under the 

Veil of Allegory, making Uſe of one of thoſe Fables or Para- 
bles, thro which the Egyptian Priefts, and from them the Py- 

thagorean Philoſophers, deſcribed the State of the Soul before 

Fn its Union with the Body, and a 45 its State after the Diſſolu- | 


tion 
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rion of that Union. For the Wi 22 of the Antients ſup- 


Poſea the Generality of Mankind to be incapable of the View 


of Truth naked, and not dreſſed up in Allegorical Fiftions, 


and Myſtic Parables. The truly Wiſe confidered, that the 
Bulk of the People every where, thro neceſſury Attention ta 
the Supply of their Bodily Wants, were continually converſant 


with Particular Things only, the Objefts of Senſe; that they 
wanted Leiſure to attend at all to the Objects of Intellect, di- 
veſted of all Senſe and Imagination, Things Univerſal ; and 
were therefore wholly Strangers to them. They conſidered far- 


ther, that Men intirely governed by their Paſſions, would and 
muſt make an ill Uſe of the ſublimeſt Truths, impoſſible for ſuch 
Men to under ſtand 3 that either they would deſpiſe and ridi- 
 Cule them, or would adulterate and corrupt them, or, what 
3s worſt of all, would employ them in the Service of their Paſ- 
frons. Ts imprint therefore on the Minds of fuch Men a No- 


tion of the Immortality of their Souls, (without which Mo- 
tion, founded either on Science or on Opinion, Men muſt ima- 
gine themſelves to be like Brutes, and conſequently would aft 
as ſuch, and live a Life meerly Animal) the ancient Sages 


conceived it proper to work, not on the U. nder ftandings, but on 


the Imaginations, of the Vulgar. Accordingly the Sages of 
the Eaft ingeniouſly contrived aud wiſely pro pagated a Belief 
of the Pre-exiſtence of Human Souls in other Bodys thro paſt 


Ages indefinite, and @ Belief a lo of their Tranſmig nioration 


: _—_— . 
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into other Bodys, after. their preſent State of Being was 
ended, into Bodys of di ferent Kinds, according to their dif- 
ferent Diſpofitions, and the Conduct of their paſt Lives; 


Doctrines, which ſpread. and. prevailed throughout the E 22 
ern Part of the World, and have continued there to this 


Day. W ith no |, efs Ingenuity and Wi dom aid rhe old Weſt 
ern Sages compoſe for the People a Syſtem of Belief ſome- 


what different, tho on the ſame Confi derations, and with the 
ſame Views. They publickly taught, that after Death the 
Souls of Men depart from Earth, and inhabit the invifi 22 


Regions of the Air, being inveſted with finer Bodys, ſuited 
zo that Element; — that there they ſuffer Pains, in proportion 
70 the N ature and Number of the Crimes, committed by them 


in Zh ein Bodys; . that theſe Pains gradually purge Abe 
7 riß chen 1 8 om the Guilt of thoſe Crimes, and efface all. 


the polluting Stains thereby contracted; — that, thus become 


innocent and pure, they are ſent to Earth, to inhabit bu, 


man Bodys as befare, and take their ſeveral Lots in Life 


again; -—- - that this is the Condition of Human Souls thro 
all PH Life and Death ſucceeding to each other in the 


fame Souls: So that every Man exiſting now on Earth has 


exiſted on Earth often heretofore, and ſhall exiſt on Earth 
often again hereafter, unleſs at ſome time or other a Life of 


perfect Virtue ſhould raiſe him above the Region of departed 
8 Wh to an /Etherial Body in rhe i 5 9%, and 4 Di- 
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vine Life amongst the Gods. © The ſmall Variations of this 
& 3yftem, which afterwards aroſe, it is unneceſſary here to take 
notice of : they fall of Courſe under Conf. rderation in the 
Phædo, in the Gorgias, and in the Tenth Book de Republica. 


But the Syſtem, as here deſcribed, is That, to which Plato 
alludes in this Dialogue, and from whence he draws his 
Altegory, in repreſenting to Vulgar M inds the State of the 
Human Soul both before its Entrance into the Body, and af- 
ter its Exit. To Vulgar Minds Body always adheres cloſely ; 
they cannot apprehend any Thing to be real, of which they 
Have no Image in their Imagination : ſuch Images muſt always 
enter thro the Outward Senſes ; and the ſole Object of theſe is 
Body: Mind, the moſt real of all Things, they deem to be 
nothing. Wiſely therefore did Plato couch, under the Alle- *© 
gory of a pre-exiſtent State, his Doctrine of the MM atural 
Immortality of the. & oul, and aſcribe to a Remini ſcence of ; 
Things paſt that Knowlege of Things eternal, which. is con- 
natural to all Mind. Forgive me, Spirit of Plato, if if; 
withdraw that Veil of Parable and Allegory from theſe 
Sacred Truths, which Thou hoſt. thrown over them, The 
Times are altered. Other E arables have ſince taken place 

in our I. ern World, and have driven the Old ones to as 
much Contempt and Ridicule as the Great Truths they fgni- 
fed. The fecret Mind „7 Plato on theſe Points, which we 


have ofe ened i in as general Terms and as conciſely 6 as we could; 


— 
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lyes flill ſo hidden from common Apprebenſions, that his Mo- 


tions, when divulged, may perhaps appear as fabulous and fic- 
titious, as the Dreſs in which he has cloathed them, Be- 


fides ; a Way of phileſophifing, very different from that of 


Plato, and ſetting out from very different Beginnings, has 


been lately pointed out; ſuch a one, as gives Occaſion to every 
fanciful Speculator of his own Thoughts, to contrive daily new 


Methods of accounting for the Origin of his 1 deas, and 


his Knowlege, without having recourſe to the Divine Mind, 


as the Fountain of all 7 deas, and the agxn or Firſt Principle 
of all K. nowlege. We are not inclined to enter into Contro- 


verſy with theſe ingenious Gentlemen; and therefore have not 


talen upon us to defend the Doctrine of Plato againſt all Op- 
poſers, but to guard it for the future againſt that Miſcon- 
' fruGim it has often met with, and to procure it 4 fair 
Hearing, Let it only then for the preſent be ſuppoſed, that 


all Men, who have the Knowlege of any Eternal Truths, de- 
rive that Knowlege from the Divine Mind. Thus much rs 
ſufficient to enable us to underfland the True M. eaning "x 
Plato in the & equel of this Dialogue. It is unneceſſary ber- 
haps, and foreign 1 70 the Point, to inquire, by what interme- 
diate Steps Man arrives at this Divine Knowlege. Let it only 


be obſerved, that if M, oral Truths be eternal, and if all which 


is eternal be divine, then is the True Science of Morals of 


Divine Original, Thus far concerning the firſt Part, about 


ons 
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due Half, of the Dialogue.---In the latter Half, the Inquiry 
into the Mature of Virtue is reſumed, but in a different. way. 
For Meno, having here urged the Conf ſderation of bis Firft 

| Queſtion, --—-<* How Virtue is acquired,” ---Socrates, in pre- 
tending to yield. at lengtbß to This Inquiry, brings us round 

| by another Road to the End, which he himſelf had all along 
in View, the teaching What Virtne is.” And here it is 
 fuggeſted, thro a Geometrical & nigma, in the firſt place, 
that not Every Soul is capable of Virtue; that a certain 
Pre-difſpoſition is requifite ; that the Parts of the Soul 

| muſt be well proportioned to each other, in their natural 75 


Frame, in order that the M. bole Man may, thro Vi irtue, be 
made totus teres atque rotundus. In the next Place, Wwe 
find, that Virtue confiſts not in any Particular Virtuous Ha- 
bit or Habits of the $ oul, whether T utellectual or M. oral, 
but i in the Prudential 2 Jſe and E xerciſe of them; es it 
follows, that Virtue is not acqu ired by mere Prat; iſe or Ha- 
bit. Thirdly, we find, that Virtue conſiſis not  meerly in a 
Good Diſpoſe tion, without being well cultivated, and conſe- 
quently comes not by Mature. F eurthly, that it conſiſts not 
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in any P articular Science or 5 crences, and therefore is not 


acquired by Learning, and i is not 60 be taught in the ordinary 


| Method of I. ſtruction or D iſeipline. Preparatory to this 
Part of the I. nquiry, a new Characler is introduced into the 


Dialogue, Arte (a great Enemy to the Sophiſts, and defi- 
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rous of being thought a Politician) as a neceſſary - Perſon to 
| ſhew, that neither the profeſſed Men of M., i/dom, the Sophiſts, 
nor the allowed Men of Virtue, the Preſervers of the Athe- 
nian State thro their Good Government, were fit Maſters or. 
Teachers in the Science of Virtue. At length, by the Help of 
all theſe Negatives, we find in what it poſitively doth conſiſt, 
that is, in True Wiſdom, not only derived originally from 
the Divine Mind by Participation, but a Iſo inſpired immedi- 
ately by it thro continual Communication; pre-ſuppoſing, how- 
ever, as a neceſſary Foundation, or fit Subject for the Recep 
tion of this Wiſdom, a Soul well diſpoſed by Nature, culti- 
vated by Right Diſcipline, and ſtrengthened by conflant Care 
and Attention. But as the two firſt Requifites, a Good natu- 
ral Diſpoſition, and right 1 nſtitution, depend on the Divine 
Providence; and as the laſt, the conflant Prat; iſe of Vi irtue, 
depends on the Divine Aſſiſtance ; all theſe co-operating Cauſes 
of Virtue are, in the Concluſion of this Dialogue, ſummed up 
by Plato in One I. ord, Sea pore, the Divine Portion, or 
Allotment, to Men juſtly ſtiled Divine. Thus much may fu 2 
ice at preſent for unfoldin g the Subject, and delineating. the 
Parts of this Dialogue. I hat is here wanting in Clearneſs, 
or in Fulneſs, we ſhall endeavour i in the Motes to illuſtrate and 
to amplify.—The End and Defi gu of the Dialogue is to ex- 
cite Men, well-diſpoſed by Mature, and prepared by the Ru- 
diments o Good Education, # to the af auous Culture and Im- 


rovement 5 
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The ARGUMENT. 1 


Frovement of their Minds by Thinking and Reaſoning. This 


Deſign appears, firſt, from the uncommon Warmth and Zeal, 
with which Socrates is repreſented in the latter Half of the 
Dialogue, preſſ Ing an Inquiry after off Knowlege, and an 
Endeavour to diſcover latent Truths, The ſame Deſign ap- 


pears farther from the long Time, taken up in recounting many 


fad Inſtances of a Meglect of Virtuous Studys in the Youths 
of higbeſt Rank in Athens; the Enumeration of which, being 
2 | prolix, can have no other View, than to deter us from the 
fame Wegled. But the Tendency of the Dialogue beſt appears 


from that Effect, which the grand Doctrine of it, as before 


explained, naturally muſt have on every docile and candid 


M. ind. For, if the Human Mind partales of the Univer- 


i ſal, and of all therefore which is of its Eſſence ; if Truth has 


thus deſcended from Heaven into the Hearts of Men, and 


| God Himſelf be there, ready to communicate more and more 


the Heart- feli Knowlege of Things divine and eternal to every 


N ind, which retires within its &. elf ; ho would not wiſh 
 thither to retire, and there, in that Sacred Silence, the Silence 


of the Paſſions, in that Sacred Solitude, the Abſence of all the 


Oojeets of Imagination, rhat 2 90 lers gls pavers zo enjoy the 


8 7 ok Preſence 
. Thus Plotinus, i in the Cloſe of his laſt Ennead, very finely and 


juſtly expreſſes our Senſe. We would not, however, be thought to fa- 

vour any falſe Enthuſiaſtic Notions, either of Mahometan or Chriſtian 

Myſticks, ſuch as are hinted at t by Lord e in his Advice to an 
” C 
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18 The ARGUMENT. 

Preſence and Converſe of that Being, the Firſt. Principle of 
all Truth, who alone teacheth Man Wiſdom ? For What is 
honeſt Reaſoning, and ſober Thinking, but an Application of 
the Mind, full of filial Confidence, to the Father of all Intel. 


lectual Light, for His Illumination ?— Agreeably to this 
Deſign of Plato, and alſo on account of the Audience, which 


was compaſed partly of & trangers, and partly of the Friends 


and Followers of Socrates, (as * uſual in that Place where the 


Converſation was held,) + the Inqui iſitive Turn is given to this 


Dialogue, partly Exciting, and partly Aſliſting, by means of 


Leading Rueftions every-where propoſed by Socrates, and of 


Hints thrown in here and there of his profound M. eaning. 


Meno 7zs repreſented but as an humble Diſciple of the Sophiſts, 


and preſumes not to diſpute or to argue like his Maſters. And 


Anytus appears as an Enemy 70 all Philoſo phical Diſputa- 


7 ion. 


Author, page 175. We mean 8% roxiaor, what is the moſt Simple of 
all things. We mean nothing more than what is meant by the Author 
of Letters concerning Mind in this excellent Sentence of his, page 69, 
ce that the Divine Mind is ever preſent with us, gurding us by Reaſon in 
zebatever wwe do or think rationally : a a Sentence which is illuſtrated, and 


the Truth of it demonſtrated, in the beſt manner that ſeems - poſſible, 


in a late Pamphlet, intitled, 4 Summary View of the Soul's Perceptive 


 Facultys, from page 66 to page 72. We have here an Object of Enthu- 


ſiaſm, ſeen by the brighteſt Light, its own: all Others are involved, 
and lye hidden, in thickeſt Darkneſs. 


3 dee Note on the Scene of this Dialogue. 


See the Synopſis, pages 7 10, and 11. 
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The ARGUMENT. 19 
tion. There is not ſo much as the Shadow of a Skirmiſh 
throughout the Dialogue. Yet the Diviſion of Plato's Dia- 
logues, made by Thraſyllus, and followed by Albinus, led 
them to number it among ſi thoſe of the Peiraſtic Kind, as not 
knowing where elſe to place it with Jeſs Impropriety.----The 


Outward Form of it is purely Dramatic; and the Character 


of Anytus, as here exhibited, affords. a juſt Specimen of the 


Part he ſoon afterwards acted, in the Accuſation of Socrates, 


and the bringing him to a Public Tryal, as a Malefa&tor. 


i B2 PERSONS 
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PERSONS or THz DIALOGUE, 
ME N o, 
| SOCRATES, 


A | no of Meno's, * ANYTUS. 


* 


— 


20 This: is the ſame Meno, bid by Lab, in his Expedition 
of Cyrus the Younger, as one of the Generals of the Grecian allied 
Army in that Expedition. Plutarch, in his Life of Phocion, relates, 
that Meno commanded all the Cavalry. Certain it is from Xenophon, 
that he had the Command of the Forces ſent from Theſſaly. Near the 
End of the 2d Book of that incomparable Hiſtory above-mentioned, 
the elegant and faithful Writer of it, having before given us an Inſtance | 
of Men's Baſeneſs, preſents us with a Portrait of him, drawn at full 
Length, the Features of which are very odious. But at the Time of 
his Converſation with Socrates, recited in this Dialogue, he was ſo 
young, that his Mind and true Character could not as yet have ap- 
peared openly, or have been known in the World. He firſt made a 
Figure in the Expedition with Xenophon, whilſt he was ſtill in the 
Flower of his Youth ; but he was ſoon taken Priſoner, and brought to 
Artaxerxes, by whoſe Orders he was put to a lingring and ignominious 
Death, not as an Enemy, but as a Malefactor. Some flight Strokes, 
however, appear even in this Dialogue, giving us a Sketch of his Turn 
of Mind; as will be obſerved in their proper Places. 


2 Enough has been ſaid of this Fellow, in our Argument of the Dia- 


logue, to prepare the Wien for his Appearance, in the Figure ho 
tbere makes. 
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M E N O. 


SCENE, The Lycaum, 


3 The following Circumſtances, conſidered together, evince the Scene 
to be laid in the Lyceum, Firſt, it was the Place ordinarily frequented 


every Day by Socrates, with his Diſciples and Followers. Next, it was 


the Place of Reſort for all Strangers, eſpecially the Young and Noble, 


ſach as Meno was, to ſee the Athenian Youth exerciſe themſelves, and 


to hear the Sophiſts, if any happened to be at Athens, diſpute and ha- 
rangue. See Note on the Scene of the Greater Hippias. Laſtly, it can- 


not be ſuppoſed, that Socrates ſhould meet with Anytus, his Enemy, " Pp 


any other than a Public Place, free to all Men, 


M E N O. 23 


— 


ME No. 
1 AN you tell me, Socrates, - whether Vittue i is to be 
tau cht or whether it is acquired, not thro Teach- 


ing, 


The Reader will obſerve This to be a very abrupt way of beginning 
a Converſation, eſpecially with a Stranger, known only by his Name 
and Character. What makes it the more remarkable is, that a young 
Perſon, but juſt arrived at the Age of Manhood, ſhould thus accoſt an 
Old Man in his Seventieth Year, venerable from his known Wiſdom, 


and a long Life of Virtue. Some may think, that Plato intended here 
to paint the inſolent Familiarity of Young Men of large Fortune and 


bad Education, in their manner of addreſſing their Inferiours in point 


of Wealth. Such a Thought has, perhaps, ſome Foundation in Truth. 


But Plato's principal Purpoſe, in beginning the Dialogue with an im- 
pertinent Queſtion from the Mouth of Meno, is, as appears plainly from 
the Reply of Socrates, to exhibit to us the arrogant Pretenſions of the So- 


- phiſts, and particularly of Gorgias, in taking upon themſelves to anſwer 
every Philoſophical Queſtion, propoſed to them. Meno had in his ow 


Country been uſed to this Behaviour of theirs ; and Socrates had, long 


before this, acquired a diſtinguiſhed Character for his ſuperiour Skill in 


_ Philoſophical Diſputations. Meno therefore, who knew no Difference 
between Socrates and the Sophiſts, attacks him directly, without the 
Ceremony of a Preface, with a Queſtion point-blank, on one of the 
moſt knotty Subjects of Inquiry in all Philoſophy. For he preſumed, 


that Socrates was ſitting in the Lyceum, like one of the Sophiſts, ready 


to anſwer all ſuch Queſtions. The only other Dramatic Dialogue of 


Plato, which begins thus abruptly, is he Minos. There is the ſame 
Kind of Propriety 1 in Both, The only Difference is | this, —that in tbe 


Minos, 


— 
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2.4 M E N O. 


ing, but thro Exerciſe and Habit; or whether it comes nei- 
ther by Exerciſe, nor yet by Teaching, but is by Nature with 
Thoſe who are poſſeſſed of it; or comes it to them by ſome 
other Way ? 


Minos, a Dialogue between Socrates and a Sophiſt, Socrates is the Queſ- 
 tioner ; and in the Meno, he is the Perſon queſtioned. 


Many Years before the Time of this Dialogue, Socrates had held a 
Diſputation with Protagoras on this very Point, — whether Virtue could 
be taught; a Diſputation, recited by Plato in a Dialogue called after the 
Name of that great Sophiſt. The Queſtion was then debated before a nu- 
merous Audience of Sophiſts and their Followers, as well as of the Friends 
and Diſciples of Socrates himſelf. The Diſputants, however, came to no 

Agreement on the Matter in Diſpute. The Reſult of their Converſation was 
only This, —that Protagoras, the Prince of Sophiſts, was fo generous as 
to beſtow his Commendations on the Great Philoſopher, and was graciouſly ; 
pleaſed to ſay, that © he ſhould wonder, if Socrates in time did not become con- 
iderable in Fame for Wiſdom.” The Commendations of a Sophiſt, no leſs 
renowned for his Philoſophical Knowlege, than venerable on account of his 
experienced Age, (for he was then about 75 Years old, ) increaſed the Repu- 
tation of Socrates amongſt the Tribe of Sophiſts; and tis probable, that 
theſe Men ſpred the Fame of that Diſputation throughout all Greece. 
It ſeems therefore as if Meno, an Admirer of the Sophiſts, and bred up 
under one of their Diſciples, was deſirous of hearing Socrates himſelf 
5 ſpeak on that celebrated Subject of former Debate. Accordingly, meet- 
ing with Socrates in a convenient Place, he attacks him at once with a 
Queſtion on that very Point. We may obſerve, however, that Meno 
here ſtates the Queſtion in a more ample manner, than That in which 
it had been conſidered in the Debate between Socrates and Protagoras: 
for he particularly mentions all the other Ways, beſide that of Teach- 
ing, in which it ever was ſuppoſed that Virtue was attainable. So that 
this Dialogue, the Meno, tho not ſo entertaining as the Protagoras, is 
more comprehenſive, and affords a wider Field for — 


. Ny — | SOCRATES, 


M E N O. 26 
SOCRATES. 
'3 You Theſſalians, Meno, have been of old eminent 
among the Grecians. You have been long admired for 
your ſuperior * Skill in Horſemanſhip, and famed for the 
yt” 6 Wealth you are polictied of, But I think you have 


_ 3 Socrates begins his Reply to Meno, with a Compliment to him on 
his Country. This he does with a View of procuring Meno's Favour 
and Good Will: and theſe were neceſſary for the rendering him patient 
of the Debate, in which the Philoſopher was now meditating to engage 
him. Indeed the Compliment is chiefly ironical ; but the Irony of it 
could not be diſcovered by Meno, prejudiced, as he was, in favour of 
the Sophiſts, and as every Man is, in favour of his own Country. 
14 The Theſahans were the moſt ancient Inhabitants of Greece; and 
from time to time ſending out Colonys from their own Country, 75 
ſaly, ſpred themſelves by degrees over all the reſt of Greece; as we are 
told by the old Geographers. 
S 5 The People who lived in Theſaly hind the Repatation of being the 
beſt Horſemen, and in War the beſt. Cavalry, in the World. See 
Suidas in voce "InmTeis AcuxoSweaxes: This was owing to their breed- 
ing of excellent Horſes, which were every where valued as the beſt, 
both for Service and for Beauty; ; as may be ſeen in the Zebgis and the 
ö "Epwres of Lucian; and | in Note 44 to the Greater Hippias. And this 
5 valuable Breed of Horſes was favoured by the Soil of their Country, 
which was partly mountainous, and partly well watered by fine Rivers 
running through the midſt of ſpacious and open Plains. 
* © Tn the time of Plato theſe People were grown very rich; but were 
thought to have acquired their Riches chiefly by very unjuſt Means, by 
Fraud, by Theft, and by kidnapping and ſelling free Men as Slaves: for 
which Crimes they were infamous throughout the reſt of Greece, Sec 
Kenophon: Memorabil: Eien Oo 2. & 24. 
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26 M E N O. 


now acquired no leſs Fame for 7 Wiſdom, And amongſt 


Others of you, the Fellow-Citizens of your Friend Ari- 


ſtippus of Lariſſa have diſtinguiſhed themſelves not a little 
in this reſpect. Now this is intirely the Work of Gorgias. 


For in his Travels, when he came to Their City, he drew 


the Chiefs of the ? Aleuadian Family (one of whom is Your 
Friend Ariſtippus,) and indeed All of higheſt Quality in 


the other States of Theſſaly, to be the Admirers : of his 
| Wiſdom. 


7 Meaning the pretended Wiſdom, taught by the Sophiſts. 
This Ariſtippus was a Man of the higheft Rank and Power in the City 


of Lariſſa. We here find him to have been ſophiſticated by Gorgzas - 


and it may juſtly be inferred from the Mention of him in this manner, 
that He himſelf had ſophiſticated Meno. But it appears in the higheſt 
degree improbable, that he ſhould be the fame Perſon with an Ariſtip- 
pus, mentioned by Ariſtotle in the Beginning of the 3d Book of his 
Metaphyſicks : for this latter was a Sophiſt by Profeſſion ; and the Pro- 
feſſion of a Sophiſt was no more becoming to Men of high Birth and 
Quality, than that of an itinerant Quack-Doctor, or Strolling Stage- 
player, is now-a-days amongſt us. See Plato in Protag: pag: 312. 


9 This was the nobleſt Family in Lary/a. They were deſcended 
from Aleuas, one of the Kings of Theſſaly, of the Race of Hercules; 
and were at this time the Oligarchic Tyrants of their Country.—— Meno 


is here complimented, in the ſeemingly honourable Mention thus made 
of his Friend, whom we preſume to have been alſo his immediate In- 


ſtructor. For at the time, ſuppoſed in this Dialogue, Gorgias was up- 


wards of Ninety Years of Age, and Meno a very Young Man. 


The great Reputation of Gorgias appears to have had its firſt Riſe 


in 7 beſaly. For thus Philoftratus, in the Proem to his Lives of the So- 


Pbiſts.— fe Tis aryaiortons [IC, copie Pogyias 0 0 AtayTivas ty Oerla- 
. Acls. 


ou 
oo 


Wiſdom. From Him You Theſſalians learned the Habit 
of anſwering to any Queſtion whatever with an undaunted 
and a noble Confidence, ſuch indeed as becomes Thoſe 
who have a thorow Knowlege of the Subject propoſed to 
them. For He in the ſame manner offered himſelf to be 

n 


Ng. Indeed 7 beſaly was the moſt proper of all Places for Gorgias to 
diſplay his Art in, and by that means to acquire Reputation. For his 
Art was the Art of deluding thro Sophiſtical Oratory and Sophiſtical 
Argumentation: and theſe are the fitteſt and moſt ſucceſsful Engines 
that can be emploied for the Purpoſe of deceiving. If therefore the 
People of Theſſaly were ſuch as they are repreſented, Gorgias could not 
fail of meeting there with a Multitude of Followers and Admirers. In 
fact, theſe People became ſo great Proficients in the Art of deceiving, 
and fo famous for the Practiſe of it, that every ingenious or dextrous 
Stroke of Deceit was proverbially called @e7]zAov aopioma, 0 Theſalian 
Sophiſm. In Atheneus, pag: 308, Myrtilus, the Sophiſt of Theſſaly, is 
called @erlaaov maAaoua, 4 cunning and crafty Wreſtler in Diſputa- 
tion; or, as Euftathius explains the Term, ©e7lz>os eAryurinos, ſubtle 
in refuting any Argument, The fame un, is called jocoſely by the 
| ſame Author, Pag: If, Himſelf ©enlanoy cpi, 2 e Cheat 
(in his way of arguing). 
Plato, in his Dialogue named Gorgias, uſhers in this great Father 
and Prince of Sophiſts by relating, that he had juſt now, at a private 
Houſe, challenged any of the Company to interrogate him on whatever 
Point they pleaſed, and had undertaken to anſwer all Sorts of Queſtions. 
This appears to have been uſual with him. For Phileſgratus reports, 
that, when he came to Athens, he had the Confidence to preſent him 
ſelf in the midſt of the Theatre, and to fay to the whole Aſſembly, 
IIgogdD Dre, « Propoſe,” meaning, any Argument for Him to diſſert 
on: Apreeable to which is the Accoitht, given of him by Cicero in the: 
3 beginning 


28 M E N ©. 


freely interrogated by Any one of the Grecians, whom it 
ſhould pleaſe to aſk him, concerning any Point, which the 
Party queſtioning might chuſe: and to no Queſtion of any 
| Perſon did he ever refuſe an Anſwer. But We in this 
place, my F riend Meno, are in a Condition quite the con- 
trary. Amongſt Us there is a Dearth, as it were, of Wiſ- 
dom; which ſeems to have forſaken Our Country, and to 
have fled to Yours. So that if you ſhould take it into 


your Head to propoſe to any one here the Queſtion you 
have propoſed to Me, there is not a Man of us who would 
not laugh, and ſay, —< Friend Stranger, you muſt think 
« Me wonderfully wiſe, to know whether Virtue is a Thing 
v hich can be taught, or by what other Means it is attained : 

cc when I am ſo far from knowing whether it can be taught ö 


« or not, that I have not the Good Fortune to know ſo 


« much as What Virtue is.” Now this, Meno, Is exactly 


my own Caſe. I am in the ſame Poverty of Knowlege as 
to this Affair; and confeſs myſelf to be totally ignorant 
concerning the Eſſence of Virtue. How then ſhould I be 
able to ſay, what Qualitys are to be attributed to That which 
13 utterly unknown to me? Or do You think it poſſible for 
a Man, wholly ignorant Who Meno 1 is, to know whether 


beginning of is 2d Bood 4 Finibus, that he was the Firſt that « ever 


dared in conventu poſcere quæſtionem, in publick to demand the Queſtion, 
id eſt, ſays Tuly, jubere dicere, qua de re quis vellet audire, 70 bid any 
Man declare, What $ joel he choſe to hear a Diſcourſe upon. 


Meno 


FIGS 
3 
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MEN O. 29 


Meno is a Man of Honour, a Man of Fortune, a Man of 


a generous Spirit, or whether he is the Reverſe of all theſe 


Characters? Do a * it poſſible ? 


M no. 


I do not. But in good Earneſt, Socrates, do you really s 


not know What Virtue is? and do you give me Leave to 
carry home ſuch a Character of you, and to make this Re- 
port of Jou in My ä 


SOCRATES, 


N ot only That, my Friend, but This e 


0 never met any where with a Man, whom I thought Maſ- 


ter of ſuch a Piece of e | 


ME N o. 


Did you never then meet with Gorgias, during his Stay 


in this 2 


5 SOCRATES, 
ME N o. 


And did you think, that He e knew at of the Mat- 


1 ? 


 SoOcRaTtEs. 


30 M E N O. 


SOCRATES. 


I do not perfectiy remember, Meno; and therefore am 
not able to ſay directly, What 1 then thought of him. But | 
perhaps not only was He himſelf knowing 1 in the Nature of 


Virtue, but What he uſed to fay on that Subject, You alſo 
| know. Do you then remind me, what Account He gave 


of Virtue: or, if you are unwilling fo to do, give me an 


Account of it, your Self: for I ſuppoſe You agree with 
Him in Opinion. 


: ME No. 
I do. 
SockaTEs. 


Let us leave Sen therefore out of the Queſtion ; z ebe 
tle conſidering that He is abſent. But what You your- 
{elf think Virtue | to be, tell me, Meno ; and freely com- 
municate your Knowlege of it: that I may be happy in 
being convicted of having uttered what is ſo happily an 
Untruth, when I ſaid that I never any where met with a 
Man, who knew, What Virtue was; when at the fame 
time both your Self and Gorgias ſhall appear to have been 
o well acquainted with the Natare of it. 


MEN 0. 


' Whatever You may imagine, Socrates, it is by no means 
difficult to tell what you defire to know. In the firſt place 


10 


NM E N G. 31 


to inſtance in the Virtue of a Man, nothing is eaſier to 
tell, than that a Man's Virtue * conſiſts in his Ability 
to manage Affairs of State, and in managing them »; to 
be of Service to the Publick and to its Friends, to diſtreſs 
its Enemys, and to guard at che fame time with Vi- 


12 Not only the W of Mins ſeems to be here delineated, but 
we may alſo ſee here the natural Effect of the Teaching of the Sophiſts, 
from whence it is probable that Meno's Mind took that Turn. For the 
Sophiſts did not teach their Diſciples how to govern, or to adminiſter 
Public Affairs; for to teach This they were as ill qualified, as their 
Pupils were, in the early time of Life, to learn it. But they taught 
them how to perſuade the People to intruſt them with ſome Part of the 
Adminiſtration. To ſuch Perſuaſion Wiſdom was not neceſſary, but fine 
Speeches only, and fair Pretences. For the People were eaſily inchanted and 
captivated by Sophiſtry and falſe Eloquence ; and all Men, who are any 
way captivated or inchanted, muſt of neceſſity reſign themſelves in all 
things to Thoſe who have them. in their Power. This Kind of abſolute 
Power over the Minds of Men was therefore thought the Art of Go- 
vernment ; and every Man, who poſſeſſed this Power, fancied himſelf 
ſufficiently qualified to govern. — What Occaſion there was for this Art 
in Lariſſa, notwithſtanding the Oligarchy there eſtabliſhed, may be ſeen 
in Ariſtotle's Politics, Lib. 5. Cap. 6. 


23 In antient times, the popular Idea of Private Virtue was this, — 
the benefiting our Friends, and the doing miſchief to our Enemys. See 
Plato de Repub. Lib. 1. On this was founded the popular Idea of Pub- 
lic Virtue; which was no other than this, — the doing, with reſpect 
to Many, the fame T hings, which Private Virtue required with reſpect 
to one's Self. And the Sophiſts, as we find by Meno's Account of Vir- 


tue in this place, had not gone beyond the FORE: in thre: Notions either ö 
of Politicks or of Morals. 


gilance | 
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gilance and Circumſpection againſt any Harm, that might 
ariſe from thoſe Enemys in their turn. Then, if you would 
know what is the Virtue of a Woman, it is eaſy enough to 
run over the Particulars: it is to manage well the Affairs of 
her Family, carefully to keep ſafe all that is in the Houſe, 
and to hearken with due Obſervance to her Huſband. An- 
other Kind of Virtue belongs to a Child, different too in a 
Girl from what it is in a Boy: $0 is it likewiſe of the Aged. 
And if you chule to proceed farther, the Virtue of a Free 
Man is One Thing, That of a Slave is Another thing. 
Many more Virtues are there of all Sorts: ſo that one can- 
not be at a Loſs to tell, concerning Virtue, What it is. 
For in every Action, and in every Age of Life, with refe- 
rence to every Kind of Buſineſs, ſome peculiar Virtue be- 
longs to each Perſon : and in Vice alſo, I ſuppoſe, So- 
crates, there is the ſame reſpective Difference, and the ſame 
Variety. 


S OCR AT E S. | 
I think my ſelf much favoured by Fortune, Meno ; for, 
when I was only in Queſt of One Virtue, I have forks it 
ſeems, a whole Swarm of Virtues, hiving i in Your Mind. 
But, to purſue this Similitude, taken from Bees ;——Sup- 


poſing, Meno, I had aſked you——What was the Nature 
of a Bee ; and You had told me—that Bees were many 


and 
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and various; — What would you have anſwered me z if 1 

had demanded of you. farther, whether you called them 
Many and Various, and differing One from Another, in 
reſpect of their being Bees; or whether you thought, they 
differed “ not in this reſpect, but with regard to Something 

elſe, as Beauty, or Size, or other Thing of like Kind, a.. 
cidental ? What Agr: would You Have d to ſuch 1 
* T6 ans: aft ;o5) 


. 


74 The Philoſophy 5 1 was 5 Theory of 7 "TM Univerſe!, 
leading directly to the T heory of Mind. And the moſt immediate In- 
troduction to this Theory of Univerſals is perhaps the Speculation of 
Genus and Species, or General and Specific Ideas. By this Kind of Spe- 
culation we mean the Conſideration of the Agreement of many Indivi- 
duals in one Common Nature; rſt, in that of the Species or Sort of 
Things, and then in that of ſome larger Kind, comprehending many 

ſuch Species. As Horſes, for inſtance, all agree and are alike, in as 
much as they have All one Common Nature, that of a Horſe, So Dogs 
are All alike, in this reſpect, that they have the Nature of a Dog, com- 
mon to them All: fo are all Sheep alike, ſo far as they have, each 
of them, the Nature belonging to a Sheep. And Horſes, Dogs, and 
Sheep, with all other Brute-Animals, agree in one Common Nin 
which they all partake of, that of a Brute Animal. — The Reaſon, why 
Plato here takes his Inſtance from Bees, ſeems to be this; — that the 
Account of Virtue, given by Meno, muſt naturally ſuggeſt to the Mind 
of Socrates the Idea of an Animal, living in a Kind of- Political 3 
under Government, and to whoſe Nature belong many. Virtues reſem 


| bling the Human. 
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' ſhould have anſwered thus,—that ry far as they 1 w cre 
Bees, and in this e they differed not at all, One from | 
— 


* 5 


EMTYSST 


Suppoſe FRO that I had afterwards. ſaid, —T el me 
therefore, Meno, concerning this very Nature of Bees, in 
reſpect of which they do not differ, but All agree and are 
alike, What ſay you that it is? Should You Han had any 
Anſwer to have given me to this Queſtian * | 


e Mano. 
'; I ſhould. 
Socraras 


Juſt ſo is it with the Virtues. Many indeed are they, 1 
of various Kinds: but they all agree in one and the ſame 
Idea; thro their Agreement in which, they are, all of 
them alike, Virtues. This Idea the Man, who is aſked the 
Queſtion which I have aſked of You, ought to have i in his 
_ Eye when he anſwers it; and copying from this Idea, to 


draw a Deſcription of Wurde o you not e the 
Meaning of what I ſay 1 


2s That is, by giving an Account, or Deſcription of the Nature com- 
mon to all Bees. 


M x N o. 
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Toölerably well, 1 think, 1 8 | But fi am not in the 
Poſen of it bo fully as I could wiſh. 


SOCRATES. 
Take it thus then. Do you think after this manner con- 
 cerning Virtue only, that the Virtue of a Man is One thing, 
the Virtue of a Woman Another thing, and ſo of other 


reſpective Virtues, that they are all Different? or have you 
the ſame way of N 6 as to the Health, Size, and 


6 To help the Mind on a | little Heer, Sierates bans, from the Idea 
of a Species, which is confined to the Individuals of that Species, pro- 
cæeds to ſome Univerſal Ideas, to thoſe which felate to Body, becauſe: 
more familiar to Our Minds, in order to facilitate our Conception of 
fuck as are purely Mental. His Inſtances are the Primary 8 
of the Body; ;- which are only Three, Hralb, juſt Size; and Strengtb: 
for tho it may ſeem, that Agility and Brauty ought. to be added to 
thoſe Three ; yet, if we confider; we ſhall perceive, that Agility i is but 
a Species of Strength, the Strength of the immediate Inſtruments of 
Motion; Kr v 0 raus, joue. E105. ſays Ariſtotle ; ; -and that Beauty 
(meerly Corporeal) is the Conſequence or Reſult of thoſe Three toge- 
ther. But if we ſurmiſe rightly, Soerates had here a: farther Mean- - 
ing; he would ſuggeſt to the Minds of his Diſciples, thro theſe Meta- 
phors, a full Idea of Virtus, as conſiſting of the Soundntſs; Strength, , 
and Greatneſs. of the Mind. For: Soundneſs of Mind is the ſame ching 
with Prudence; Temperance and Fortitude conſiſt in Strength of Mind; 
and Greutneſ of Mind preſents us with the true Idea of Juftrce, as it is 
din the Nad, and: thence. meme its Ones Influence to Alt . 


Az 8 Strength. 
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Strength of the Body ? Do you think the Health of a Man 
to be One thing, the Health of a Woman to be a thing 
Different ? or is the fame Idea of Health erery where, 


wherever Health is, whether it be in a Man, or in whatever 
Subject it be found ? 


The Health of a Man and the Health of a Woman, 1 


think, are e and alike Health, one and che fame | 
thing. 


sone GC 


Do you not think after the ſame manner Be nights; to 
Size and Strength ? that a Woman, if ſhe be ſtrong, is 
ſtrong according to the ſame Idea, and with the ſame 
Strength, which gives. a ſtrong Man. the Denomination of ; 
Strong ? By the ſame Strength I mean This, that whether | 
7 Strength be | in a Man, or in a Woman, conſidering it as 


| strength, 


We have tranſlated this Sentence, apreeably: to | Aldus's and Both 
the Baſil Editions of Plato; in all which we read 5 ex-. Stephens in 
the Marginal Annotations to his Edition, alters t his into 5 io905, /0 far 
4s it is Strength. By which Alteration, there is no Noun, either ex- 
preſſed or implied in any other Word, to lead the reſt of the Sentence. 
And, what is worſe, Plato is made gur of a groſs Tautology ; for x 
os means nothing more than wgos To 10% Eva Which immediately. 


precedes. The prior Rong is confirmed alſo ſo by the next * 5 
; of 


Strength, there is no Difference; or "Y You think, that 
apy Difference i is between Strength and n ? 


MN o. 


364. 


1 think, there i is not any. 


SOCRATES. 


And will any Difference, think you PEW be Bund in 
Virtue, with reſpect to its being Virtue, whether it be in a 
Child, or in an Aged Perſon, in a Woman, or in a Man? 


M NO. 


This Caſe of Virews, Socrates, n ſeems ſome how to be . 
not exactly parallel with thoſe other Inſtances. | 


of Socrates ; the Conſtruction « which i is evidently intended to corre- 
ſpond with that of this Sentence; and we find 5 agerh there anſwering 
to 5 l here, Stephens, in behalf of his Alteration, cites, as Autho- 
rity, the Tranſlation of Ficinus; to which we beg leave to oppoſe that 
of Cornarius, whoſe Tranſlation of this Sentence correſponds with Ours ; | 
and He tranſlated from a Manuſcript, as well as Ficinus ; He, from a 


Manuſcript i in the Heſſenſtein WF What MS. Ficinus had the Uſe 


of, is uncertain. 


1 Meno here heſitates, as PS an utter Stranger to any Univerſal 
Idea, not relative to Objects of Senſe, but to thoſe only of Intelle&. This 
| Hefſitation therefore preſerves the Propriety of Character; and at the 

ſame time it gives Socrates an Occaſion to explain himſelf more fully. 


SOCRATES: 
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Socnares. 


38 


Why d ad you not tell me, that the Virtue of a Man 
conſiſted in his well managing of Civil Affairs, and That 
of a Woman in the well managing of her Houſhold t. 


0. M N. o. 
I did. 
| Soca arts 

I aſk you then, whether it is poſſible to manage any, 
Affairs well, whether Civil or Domeſtic, or any other Af- 
i fairs whatever, without a prudent and a juſt. Management - 


MR N o. 
By no means. 
0 Socharys. 
If * the Management he juſt and prudent, muſt nut- 
the Managers manage with Juſtice and with Prudence? 


They muſt. e 
SOCRATES. 


Both of them therefore "A occaſion for FI "Tg 
7 5 Things, 
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Things, » to qualify them for being good Managers, both 


the Woman and the Man, namely, Juſtice and Prudence. 
M N o. 


lt NN they have. 


So s. 


And "RY is it in the Caſe of a Child, or that of an Old 


Man? Can Theſe ne be good, if Ow are diſſolute and 
diſhoneſt A 


Mn No. 
By no means. 
8 S. 


bar oolys by their being ſober and honeſt, 


% „ oY Pn 
wy © ; @” 7 2 
Oertainly. 


„ Here we have the Idea of Virtue exhibited to us clearly in its 


Cauſes. For Prudence, or Moral Wiſdom, is the Efficient Cauſe of 
Virtue, Juſtice is the Formal Cauſe, and Good the Final. In plainer 


Language, Univerſal Tuſtice, that is, Honefly together with Goodneſs, 


is the Eſence of Virtue ; and it is produced by Moral e or Pru- 
_ with A Fiew fo Vaiyeral * 


S8OC RATES. 


G 


M E N ©: 


n 


All Pls therefore, who are good, are 8850 in ie 
Same Way : for they are good by being — of the Same 


Qvalitys. 


ME N O. 
It ſeems ſo. 
SOT s. 


No if virtue weile not the Same Thing i in them All, 


they \ would not be good 1 in the Same FOO 


M E N q. 
They would not. 


| Socrates. 


Seeing 3 1 Virtue is the Same Thing 3 in An * 
them, endeavour to recollect and tell me, What was the 


Account given of it by Gorgias, which was the fame; it 


ſeems, with the Account You would give of it your Self. 


ME xo. 71 3 


What elſe is it, than to be able to govern Men ? If 
you 


0 Meno juſt now begins to have ſome Kind of a Conception of what 
Secrates means by an Univerſal Idea, — an Idea running thro all Particu- 
lars, and One and the Same in All, But his Conception of it is ſo crude, 

l that, 


M E N My 41 
you are in ſearch of That, which is One and the Same Thing 
in all Perſons who have Virtue. 


SO SGRATE SS. 
It is the very Thing 1 am in ſearch of. But is This 
then the Virtue of a Child, Meno ? Andi is it the Virtue of 


a Slave, to be able to govern his Maſter ? Do you think 
him to be any longer a Slave, when he can govern ? 


os ME No. 
I think he is then by no means a Slave indeed, Socrates, 
| DSOCR a Es. 
Neſither is it proper, my Friend, that he ſhould be ſo. 
| Conſider this alſo farther. You ſay, it is. Virtue to be able 
to govern. 85 * Should we not immediately ſubjoin the Word 


——Juſtly, 


that, inſtead of enlarging his Idea of Virtue, he now narrows it, and 
confines it to that Idea of Power and Government, with which his 
Mind was prepoſſeſſed, thro the Paſſion of Ambition, and the Deſire he 


had of governing in the State. 

We are to obſerve, that Socrates here diſputes not the Account of 
Virtue, laſt given by Meno: for indeed we find in the Dialogue called 
The Rivals, it agrees with his own Idea of it, —in Words, tho not in 


| Meaning. He therefore explains and amends it by the Addition of a 


Word, as not being compleat without it. Tho, to ſpeak accurately, 
the Power of doing Evil i is no Power at all; it is not the Power of doing 
F any 


—— toe —— . oo es - = 
— M4 
— 


——Juſtly,—and ſay——to govern juſtly? for you would 
not ſay, that to govern unjuſtly is Virtue. 5 


M E N O. 


T think we ſhould. For Juſtice, Socrates, is Virtue. 
SOCRATES: : 
Virtue is it, Meno, or? ſome certain Virtue ? 


any thing, but that of undoing, And in like manner, bad Government 


is, properly ſpeaking, no Government at all : for it undermines its own 


Foundations, and tends to its own Deſtruction. But Power and Go- 
vernment are here uſed, not in the Philoſophical, but in the Vulgar 


Senſe of thoſe Words, agreeably to the Notions of Meno. 

22 That is, ſome one Virtue, or a Particular virtue. To Meno this 
was a very puzzling Queſtion. Indeed no Man at that time could have 
underſtood the full Meaning of Socrates in aſking it, except his own Diſ- 
ciples. For it alludes to that Diſtinction between Unzverſal and Particular 


Juſtice, which we find in Ariſtotle, Ethic: Nicom: Lib. 5. Cap. 1. and 
which He had learnt from Plato. He has there ſhewn us, that Univer- 


Jal Fufrice is the whole perfect Law and Rule of a Man's Conduct, in- | 


joining him the Diſcharge of all the Dutys of Life, and the Exerciſe 
of all the ſeveral Particular Virtues, as Occaſion for the Exerciſe of Each 


ariſes, This Idea of Juſtice, as Univerſal, and the fame thing with Per. 
felt Gooaneſs, the Whole of Virtue, Plato had in his Mind, when he 


wrote thus, in his Dialogue called Theetetus, that a Fuft Man is of 
« all things the moſt like unto God.” Exactly agreeing with which, is that 


fine Sentence of Ariſiot e, or rather perhaps of ſome ancient Greek 


Poet, cited by Ariſtotle, as being a Sentence commonly. well-known ; 
2 where, 


M B N 0. 43 
i | 
How mean you by this Diſtin&ion ? 
a ſpeaking of Tc in 12 tiger Senſe of the Word, he ſays, 
that 1 


Neither the Morn ng nor the Event ng Star 
In Beauty is ſo wondrous, 


In this Great Idea the Private or Perſonal Virtues ſeem not to be com- 
prehended. Theſe belong not to the Divine Nature ; they ariſe only 
from the Union of Soul and Body in the Human: for this Union 
gives Riſe to thoſe Paſſions of the Soul, which are always at War with 
that Univerſal Juſtice or Goodneſs, natural to the Soul of Man, inaſ- 
much as ſhe partakes of the Divine Nature. In a Soul, where that 
- Univerſal and Divine Nature prevails over all Oppoſition made by the 
Paſſions, the private and Human Virtues follow and take place of courſe, 
thro the Dominion of the Superiour and Divine Principle. Thus are 
all the Virtues connected together, and are comprehended in One Idea, 
the Dominion of Mind, to which eſſentially belong Wiſdom, and Good- 
neſs, the ſame with Univerſal Juſtice. This is the true Meaning of that 
Verſe of Theognis, cited by Ariftotle for this very Purpoſe, 


Ey 45 Siu α,d̃uyn cho, w Gr k-. 
In Juſtice every Vi irtue 15 compris 4. 


But Juſtice, in the Vulgar Senſe of it, is only a Particular Virtue, reſpect- 
ing Commerce between Man and Man, and the Diſtribution of Re- 
' wards and Puniſhments in a Civil State, or in a Family, The Queſtion 
therefore of Sccrales amounts to This, —*< By Win do Jou mean Uni- 
(0 verſal Juſtice on (which is, ſays Ariſtotle, 8 Aug 4g, N On 
age rb not a Part of Virtue, but the Whole of Virtue ;) © er do you mean 
Particular Juſtice?” which, as the ſame Philoſopher fays, is 5 ey pet 
get de Virtue in Part, or a Particular Virtue, only. 


F 2 "-... JOCRATEE. 


44 NME N O 


SocrAT®Es. 


I 1 mean no otherwiſe, than as every Thing elſe whatever 
is diſtinguiſhed : to inſtance, if you pleaſe, in * Roundneſs. 
Of This I ſhould ſay, that it is ſome certain Figure; and 
not thus ſimply and abſolutely, that it is Figure. And for 


This reaſon ſhould I expreſs my {elf i in that manner,—be- 
cauſe there are other Waun beſide the Round. 


M x o. 


You would thus ſpeak rightly. | And indeed, to o toy he 


a3 Socrates here makes uſe of a Similitade, which his A Follow- : 
ers knew how to apply to the preceding Queſtion relating to Juſtice, in 


Both Senſes of that Word, as explained in the preceding Note. For 


| Roundneſs, or a circular Figure, they knew to be a certain Particular 
Kind of Figure, and at the ſame time to be o oa, as Plato ſays in his 
Tim@us, vnglel dmc, ey QUTHY WavTH oTaga TXNLERT Hy a Figure compre- 


hending in it all Figures whatever ; meaning, all ſuch as are Regular. 


But this Thought occurred not to the Mind of Meno. He underſtood 
Roundneſs here to ſignify only ſome Particular Kind of Figure, not be- 
cauſe of his Ignorance in Mathematical Learning, for this made a neceſ- 


fary Part of Liberal Education in thoſe days throughout all Greece, ex- 
cept (perhaps) at Sparta; but becauſe the expreſs Words of Socrates, 


together with the Argumentation and the Subject in hand, require no 


more as abſolutely neceſſary here to be underſtood. His total Ignorance 
in the Science of Morals it was, that rendered him incapable of pene- 


trating the Double Meaning of Socrates in this Sentence, and the intire 


Application which he intended ſhould be made of this Similitude to his 
ſubtle Queſtion concerning Juſtice; as will perhaps appear evident from 
our Notes farther on. 


Bt ruth, 
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N E N O. „ 


Truch, I my Self not only call Juſtice a Virtue, but ſay, 


chat other Virtues there are beſide. 


e $2677 


ay, What theſe other Virtues are. As I would recount 
to You, were you to bid me, other Figures beſide the 
Round; do You recount to Me, in like manner, other 
Virtues beſide Tuſtice. 


ME No. 


well hain Courage I think to be a Virtue, and Tem- | 
perance another, and Wiſdom, and Magronimitys and a 


great many more. 


Sof 


Again, Meno, we have met with the Ga Accident as 
before; we have again found Many Virtues, while in Search 


of One only: tho then indeed i in a = different way from that, 
in which we have 1 now alighted on them: but the One Vir- 


tue, which is the Same thro. all theſe, we are not able to 


For Meno, according to his 8 Account of Swe imagined 
the Virtues to be quite different in d. rferent Subjects; and here he ſup- 


poſes them eſſentially to differ, one from another, in the ſame Subject. 


MEN o. 


— 


r 


a — "are of 


4% 3 
| M E N O. 


For I am not able as yet, Socrates, to apprehend "WM 
Virtue as You are inquiring after, That One in All; as in 
"5 other Things I am able. 


SOCRATES. 


25 Socrates appears to have been the Firſt Philoſopher, who conſi- 
dered all Things in this manner. Before him indeed Pythagoras ap- 
pears to have introduced the Speculation of One and the Same [Na- 
ture] in every Many (or Multitude) of Things ſynonymous, thro every 
Part of Outward Nature: which One and the Same [Nature] in theſe 
caſes is either a Special or a General Idea, that is, an Idea either of the 

Sort or of the Kind. And theſe Ideas the Pythagoreans called Mo- 
nads. From theſe Socrates aſcended to the Contemplation of One and 
the Same in every All, that is, to the Contemplation of Univerſal Ideas, 
which are either Mathematical or purely Mental. For, tho Many (or 
Multitude) be the Subject of Senſe, every All is the Subject of Reaſon, 
(or of the Rational Faculty) only. But to ſee One, either in every Many, 
or in every All, is peculiar to the Intellect. For of Intelle&, One is 
every where the proper Object. Meno thought, that he had juſt attained 
a Comprehenſion of Many in One Idea, and to a Diſcovery or Appre- 
henſion of One Idea running thro Many in Things Senſible, or thro 

All in Figures, Things Mathematical: but he found himſelf quite in 
the Dark with regard to Things Intelligible, ſuch as Virtue is, of which 
he had no Ideas. — The ſame Kind of Ignorance is obſervable in Hip- | 
_ ras the Sophiſt, as he is repreſented in Plato's larger Dialogue, called 

by His Name, For we find, that Socrates had the ſame Kind of Trouble 
and Difficulty with Him, in making him apprehend the Univerſal Idea, 
there propoſed to his Conſideration, that of Beauty. And yet Hippias 
was well verſed in all Parts of the Learning then in Vogue, and par- 

9 in the Mathematical Sciences; tho an utter Stranger to the 


Science 
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M E N O. . 
Socrates. 


Probably ſo : but 1 will do the beſt I can, to help us on- 


ward in our Inquiry. Already you apprehend i in ſome mea- 


ſure, that thus it is * in every Thing. For ſhould any Per- 


. . 3 1 | ſon 


Science of Mind, and to all Univerſal Ideas, which alone conſtitute that 
Science. However, This is not at all ſurprizing: for it was a Science 


then new to the World: and tho Pythagoras, or the Eleatic Philoſo- 
phers, might perhaps have firſt diſcovered the Principles of it, Socrates 


it was-who completed the Diſcovery, builded up the Science on thoſe 
Its Principles, and made it known to the World thro the Writings of his 
great Diſciple,” Plato. We are now in theſe days become familiar to 
the Names of Univerſal Ideas: but as long as the Study of Outward 


Nature alone, or the Study of the Mathematicks, whether alone, or as 
referred and applied ſolely to Outward Nature, paſſes for True Philoſo- 


phy, fo long ſhall we continue in the ſame Darkneſs with Hippias and 


Meno, as to the Nature of Mind: for ſo long we ſhall be ignorant of 
Things Univerſal, the only Objefs of Mind, and thro which only its 


Nature can be known: and ſo long alſo will theſe realle eſt of all things 
. bs generally perhaps conſidered as undes, and meer F ictions of 


the Brain. | 
26 For every . of any Species, ab 11 all the e gli 


Properiys of its Being, partakes of ſome Species, ſome Idea, common to 
all the Individuals of that Species; as a Horſe, or Dog, &c, of the Idea of 
Horſe, Dog, &c. This Idea therefore is One in them All. In the fame. 


manner, every particular Sort or Species, together with all its Propertys, | 


partakes of ſome General Kind; as Horſe, Dog, &c, partake of the Animal 


Kind, that Idea of Animal, .common to all Species of Animals, and One 


in Al. And ſo on to higher and more general Kinds. One Idea runs 
thro Alt as we have already obſerved in Note 14, and elſewhere ; for 


it cannot be repeated too often to Thoſe who would underſtand” the 


Philo- 


"THE 


a M E N O. 


ſon 1 aſked you, What was Figure, the Thing I Jul 
now mentioned; and You had ſaid, ——It was Roundnels ; 
were He then to aſk you, according to the ſame Diſ- 


tinction which I made concerning Juſtice, whether Round- 
neſs was Figure, or ſome certain Figure; ou would an- 
ſwer.— it was ſome certain Figure. | 


ME No. 


Without all N 


Philoſophy of Plato. But we are now to obſerve farther, that the ſame 


thing is true with regard to all the Accidental Circumſtances, which hap- 


pen to every Individual Being. For Theſe are all reducible to certain 


Special and General Kinds, as well as the Beings or Things to which 
they happen : for inſtance, the Redneſs or the Blueneſs of every Thing 
which is red or blue danke of the Specific Colour of Redneſs or Blue- 
neſs : Redneſs, and Blueneſs, and every other Colour, all partake of Colour 
as a Genus, So Things round or . ſquare partake of Roundneſs or Sguare- 


neſs ; theſe again, of Figure : Figure and Colour and every other Qua- 


lity of Body partake of Corporeal Quality; and Corporeal Quality, of 
Quality in general; in which Genus, the moſt general in this Order of | 
Things, are alſo included all the Qualitys of Soul, and Mind, as well 


as thoſe of Body. On this Subject we ſhall add only This, at preſent, — 
that however theſe and all other Accidental Circumſtances are continu- 
ally changing, or varying at leaſt more or lefs, in every Being which 
exiſts, yet the Species and Kinds of all thefe Orders of Things acci- 
dental, or ſupervening to any Beings whatever, are fixed, immutable, 


and invariable, as having their Eſſence a 1 in Mind thro its Union 


with Senſe. But ſee Note 28. 


SOCRATES, 


M E N O. 


S8. 


| | And would you not adden thus for This rao, bet 
< there © are Other __ beſide the Round? 


Mu o. n 1 
rer that ow real. 


So 


5 atk were 92 to 5 you farther, of what Sort thoſe other 
Figures were, you wore tell him. 


oe aer Jak 3 


Agein; 3 ped in . the manner concerning Co- 


lows What it is, had You anſwered, ——it is Whiteneſs; 
ſhould the Queſtioner immediately proceed to this farther 
Queſtion, whether Whiteneſs is Colour, or ſome certain 
Colour ?—You would fay, —Some certain Colour; Goren 
beeguſe chere 2 Kippra to be Other Colours. | 8 
NM WN o. 
: ** 1 the Ta the Quadrangular, the Pentagonal, &. 
a 1 the Figures, here meant, are of the Regular Kind, the Mathema- 


tical. Platos Words are theſe, —2aaz is oxpara.—The Reaſon 


of our making this Obſervation will appear from the next Note. 


2 The 1 99 uſed here by Plato are ——— A v,. 0 zr · 
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I ſhould, 10 926 41-7 

155 SOCRATES 

— The Variation of his Phraſe f is very bite Speaking of the 
Circular Figure, he ſays in two places before, there are Others.” 

Speaking of the White Colour, he ſays here, and alſo in his next Sen- 

tence, . there happen to be Others.“ This Difference in the Expreſſion 

is, we preſume, intended; becauſe it agrees to the different Nature of 
the Things ſpoken of. Fer Figure is a Thing eſential to all Body: Co- 

Hur is a Thing accidental to Bodys, and varys with the Light thro: 
which it is ſeen. — But Plato's ſecret End, in giving us Two In- 

ſtances of One Nature in Many Particulars, as parallel to the Caſe of 


Virtue, when One Inſtance would have ſerved his apparent Purpoſe as. 


well, is (we preſume) to bring into our View together the Three dif- 
| ferent moſt General Orders of Things the Things purely Mental 


or Intelligible; of whoſe Order is Virtue ;—the Senfible, inſeparable 
from Body ; of whoſe Order 1 is Colour; — and the Mathematical, which: 
are between Both the Others, and partake of Both their Natures : for 
they belong to Body, like Things Senſible, but are ſeparable from it 
by the Mind; and when ſeparated, they become the Objects of Rea- 
fon, and (ſome of them) even of Intellect.— Of Intelligible Things: 
alone, ſtrictly and properly ſpeaking, are Ideas in the Mind, whoſe Na- 
ture is eternal and immutable : Of Senſible Things are Images in the 
Imagination, tranſient and mutable as the Things themſelves, whoſe: 
Images they are: Mathematical Things belong to Mind and Body,, 
Both. For the Mind, or rather that Faculty of the Soul, called by Plato: 
Siclvola, abſtrafting-them from Body, where they lie rude and imper- 
{&, refines, regulates, and perfects them; and delivers them over, thus 
perfected, to the Imagination; which has thenceforth no Command over 
them, no Power to change or alter them. Thus. being of a Middle 
Nature between Mind and Body, they are perhaps the connecting Me- 
N of Both. Their Principles, which are NINE and Bound, they de- 


rive 
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MENS 1 


. so L 


© if He were to bid you exincrate-choks; Other Co- 


lours, Vou would ſpeak of Colours, which happen to be 


C olours no leſs than the Ne. 


rive from Mind: But for their Exiſtence, which is founded either on 
Extenſion, or on Difference of Place, even in the Imagination, they 
are indebted to Body. — All other Senſible Qualitys of Body, as Great- 
neſs or Littleneſs, Hardneſs or Softneſs, Whiteneſs or Blackneſs, whe- 
ter they be conſidered :i in the Object, or in the Senſation, ariſe from the 
Nature of Body, and are conſequent to Corporeal Being. But all Num- 
bers and all Figures, Things meaſured and bounded, in Bodys, if indeed 
they are in Bodys, and not rather of Bodys, are the immediate Work 
and Effect of Mind, diſtinguiſſing and forming them; and may be ſaid 
to be the Participations of Mind to Body, ſo far as Body is capable of 
receiving it.— The Application of what we have here obſerved, to the 


Paſſage of Plato now before us, is This ;— that all Senſible Objects, 


ſuch as Colour, inaſmuch as they belong only to Body, and affect only 
the Senſes and Imagination ;——inaſmuch as they are inſeparable from 
Body, and ſubſequent to the Notion of it, and have 20 Eſſence befere 


Body, or Exiſtence out of it; inaſmuch as they are but the Accidental 
Aﬀefidns of Body, and are always changed and altered with the Changes 


and Alterations of it ;—they have no ſtable or permanent Being, and 
are only x ru Or ruſ ave GY, , they happen to be K whereas 
Mathematical Figures are abflracted from the Conſideration of Body, 


partake of the Nature of Ideas, have a fable and' eternal Eſſence, and 
may therefore properly be ſaid 70 be.—Ilt muſt be confeſſed however, 


that, as far as Body depends on Mind for every Thing which it is; 
(and without Mind it would in truth be Nothing 3) as far as all Corpo- 
real Things receive their Forms and their Diſtinctions, their Same- 
neſſes and Differences, their mutual Relations and Congruitys, from 


N —as 1 as all the Objects of the Senſes are reducible to certain 
| oy 2 Io 8 | Sorts 


yu M EN O. 
Mx No. 0 


Certainl Y 
Ns x 


| Socranas 


If then he were to proſecute the Argument, as 1 do, 
” he would fay,— we are N getting into Multitude : 


— 


* 


Sorts and Kinds, and thus may be collected into. fo many Ones, or be 


united; — ſo far the Accidents to Body, and the Circumſtances fur- 


rounding and affecting it, have their Foundation in Mind, partake of 
the Nature of Ideas, and are conſequently fixed or fated. —This Sub- 


ject leads into a too ample Field of Inquiry, and demands too nice a 


Diſquiſition, to be purſued in our preſent Journey thro the Meno: it 
will fall more directly in our Way thro the Theatetus, the Philebus, and. 
the Parmenides. The farther Application of this Note to ſome ſubſe- - 
quent Paſſages it in this Dialogue win appear in ay: Notes on thoſe Paſ- 


ages... 5 


2 All the Editions of the Greek inſert here the word xa before Fon 
„ey: and thus the Suppoſitive or Conditional Part of the complex Sen- 
' tence ſtands without the other, the Contingent Part, that which depends 
on the Suppoſition, and is conſequent to it, as the Suppoſition itſelf is. 
introduced only for the ſake of That. See Mr. Harris's Fees, B. 2. 


Ch. 2. Notes a, &c. 
39 For the Senſes are always drawing us into b Moltitude; 1 con- 
ſidered as Multitude, belongs only to Senfible and Outward Things. But 


as ſoon as any Multitude, or Many, are conſidered together, and com- 
prehended in One Idea, they become the Object of Mind, and are then. 
Oe and Many; Senſe and Imagination being now accompanied hy 


Mind. To this Conſideration of Things, this Comprehenſion of Many 


in One, Socrates here endeavours to lead Meno, in the. ſame way in 


which he elſewhere leads Thegtetus, chat! is, by means of Mathematical 
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M E NO. 353 


deal not with me in this manner; but, ſince to all this 


there is None of them which is not Figure; and that, not- 
withſtanding they are r contrary Some to Others; What 


is This, which comprehends the Round as well as the Strait, 
This Thing, to which you gire the Name of Figure, and 
tell me, that the Round is Figure not more than is che 


: Strait ? or do you not wy this? 


Objects, to which his Mind was Kpillzrized ; this "RT a Step the 
eaſieſt to Him, and perhaps naturally the firſt, toward the Attainment 


of Univerſal Ideas, Things purely Mental. For the Opening of the 


Mind is in the firſt place to Numbers ; thence ſhe proceeds to Figures 


as the Bounds of Body, and is at firſt Sight delighted with Figures Ma- 


|  thematical. If afterwards ſhe is taught the Mathematical Sciences, then 
3 proportion as her Powers open more and become inlarged, ſhe eaſily 
attains to view Many in One; to view, for inſtance, the Propertys of 


all Triangles contained in the Triangle its Self. And in the Circle, 
the Square, the Pentagon, and all other Figures, fhe has the ſame Com- 


prehenſive View. With theſe Mathematical Figures Meno was well 


acquainted; and upon this Foundation did Socrates propoſe to him to 


conſider the Nature of Figure in general, or That One Thing, in which 
all Figures agree and are the Same. But having propoſed This, it 
may well ſeem ſtrange, that he ſhould afterwards propoſe to Meno the 


Conſideration of Colour in general, a Thing more remote from Mind 
than Figure is. The Reaſon of his proceeding thus will ſoon appear. 


z As Rectilinear Figures are contrary to Cirelas; the whole e 
of theſe latter —_ a Curve hes <a 
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ME No. 
I do, 


SOCRATES. 


I al you then, * > whether, when you lay this, you 
mean it in reſpect of Roundneſs, and that the Round is 
not more Round than is the Strait? or with regard to Strait- 


neſs, and that the Strait is not more Strait than is the | 
Round? 


M x N Oo. 
I mean not thus, Socrates, 


. SOT Es. 


But tis wh a View to * Fi igure, that you. aſſert the 


Round not more to be Figure than is the Strait, nor the 
Strait more than | is the Round, 


True. 


3: That is, when you r this Agreement amongſt Fi igures, 
whether you have reſpect to the Specific Form or Quality of any Parti- 


cular Figure, and mean, that One Figure is not more Poſſeſſed of This 
than Another Figure is. 


33 That is,. — you mean ſome Eſſence or Quality, common to All 
Figures; in which they All agree, as being All equally poſſeſſed of it. 


SOCRATES, 


$5 


SOCRATES. 


Try then if. you can tell me, what That Thing b, which 


is called by this general Name of Figure. Now ſuppoſe, 
that to an Inquirer in this way concerning Figure, or con- 


cerning Colour, you were to fay,—I do not comprehend 


what it is you would have, Man; nor do I know what it is 
you mean: He perhaps would wonder; and would ſay, 


Do you no comprehend, that I am inquiring, * What 
is the Same in All theſe? Would you have nothing to ſay 


neither after This, Meno, were you to be aſked, What That 
was, in the Round, in the Strait, and in the other Things 
vou call Figures, in All of them the Same ? Endeavour to- 
imd out and tell me, What it is; that you may the better 
afterwards conſider of an Anſwer to the like Rin of * 


tion concerning Virtue. 


M u o. 


"a >, Socrates ; _ but do You your Self, rather, fag 


What Hg is. 


. 
Would you have n me oblige you in this Point? 


| . That e or eſſential Quality, of all F Wo DING they 
are All of them Alike, and which is therefore the Same in All. 
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MN o. 
By all means; 
7 1 8 G. 

Shall You dun be willing to tell * What Virwe TY 


ws 5 . 
I ſhall, 
8 OAS. 
Let us then do our Beſt ; for 35 the Cau e de frve FY 
| Ms N Oo. = 
Without all doubt. : e 
e Socrares, 


Come then; let us try, if we can tell you, What Fi- 


gure is. See if you can accept the following Account of 


Figure. Let us . is That, which of all 
Things 


35 For it was to precede and introduce an Inquiry into the Nature of 
Virtue in General. — But perhaps Socrates here farther. meant, that 
'twas a Queſtion of the higheſt Importance in its Self; for that on the 
Solution of it depended the Knowlege of our Selves, the Knowlege of 
the very Effence of Ming, and of the Nature of Virtue as thence de- 
rived. 175 

35 In this firſt Definition of Figure, Secrates conbdin it only as it 
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Things is the only one that always accompan ies Colour, 
Are You fatisfied with this Account ? or do you inquire any 


farther ? For my part, I ſhould be well contented, if You 
would give Me but ?! as good an Account of Virtue, | 


© xy Mx NO. : 
- But, Socrates, This 1 is weak and ly, 5 
So * As 10 


How ſo? © 
M E N o. 


- According to Your Account, That i is rene which a 


; woe accom . Colour. 


| 1 to . Bady'; ;. that i is, not Mabel Figure, but Carporeal 

Figure, which always accompanies Colour, becauſe it is always ſeen by 
the ſame outward Light, which exhibits to us the different Colours of 
all Bodys, and without which they have indeed no Colour at all. 


- 37 Socrates was very ſenſible, that his Definition had not explained 


the Nature of the Thing, and that he had only deſcribed it by That 
which Porphyry terms cu, N ¹ẽ, an inſeperable Accident of it, 


that is, a Circumſtance, which, tho accidental, or not of neceſſity at- 


tending on its Eſſence, yet in fact always did attend on it, namely, the 
Accompaniment of Colour. And he here profeſſes, that he would be 
ſatisfied with ſuch a Deſcription of Virtue, denoting any Circumſtance 


which always attended on her: as, if we deſeribed Virtue nee ie | 


tue is Thats: which wa" e a Ons 
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MOV x 0. | 
But ſhould any Perſon now reply. — that he knew not 


What Colour was, and was equally at a Loſs concerning 


Colour and concerning F igure,— What could You think 
of the Anſwer that you had given to his 9 . 


95 SOCRATES. 


12— that I had anſwered” with Truth. And if my 


Queſtioner happened to be one of your Wiſe Men, your 
Diſputers and Contenders, 31 would tell him, that I had 

ſpoken ; and that, if I had not ſpoken rightly, it was His 
' Buſineſs to take up the Argument, and to refute what : 


had ſaid. But if Two Partys, ſuch as You and I hone, as 


= ER in 5 vid the Sophie never vid | los Sizes 


eur, the Inſiructive Method of delivering his Doctrine: becauſe, 
fancying themſelves ſufficiently Knowing and Wiſe already, they were 


not diſpoſed to learn. Nor did he ever take the truly Dialectical Way 


with them; or make uſe of aoyo νjẽHtbddv: becauſe they were not 
 coticerned about Truth in any Argument; and becauſe alſo they either 


had not, or would not acknowlege, any Firſt Principles to argue from. 
But he diſputed with them always in their own Way, gu Acywy git 
; confuting them from their own Conceſſions, and reducing t to Ab- 
ſurditys the Aniwers N they gave to his Queſtions. 
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| won]: is the ſame Tung. 


courſe tognber, fen Aube to 3 = $ Queſtions 
| ought to be made in a milder manner, and to be ” more 


rational. Now it is perhaps more rational, that an Anſwer 
ſhould not only be agreeable to Truth, but beſides, ſhould 


be conceived © in Terms confeſſedly underſtood by the 


Party queſtioning. Accordingly, 1 ſhall now attempt to 


make you ſuch a Kind of Anſwer. For tell me; do you 


not call ſome certain Thing by the name of End, ſpeaking 
of ſuch a Thing as Bound or Extream? For by all theſe 


1 5 Words JI mean the ſame Thing. Prodicus indeed might 
| Fe © 41 A it with us: * You would uſe theſe Ex- 


preſhons 


3 more + Dialrfiral. Dialetick, according to Plato, 
is the Art of diſcourſing in a friendly Converſation, carried on by the 


way of Queſtion and Anſwer, on ſome particular Subject, with intent to 
diſcover the Nature of it, by tracing it up to its Principles. We have 
uſed the Word National, as more familiar: and Plato himſelf ob- 


ſerves, in his Firſt Alcibrades, that 79 Jie, xel To Aayp a 
Tavror, 40 argue dialectically, and to make 2 uf * (in Oe | 


40 In a rational and friendly: Debate, as Aus Queſtions are * be. pro 


poſed fairly, without any captious or fraudulent - Intention, and with a 
View to nothing but the Diſcovery of Truth; ſo the Anſwers, to fa- 
vour the fame End, muſt be given fairly, muſt be as open and explicit 


as poſſible. In an Inquiry therefore into the Nature of any Thing, if 
a Definition of it be aſked for; in the Anſwer. given, the Thing mult 
be defined from ſame Other Thing, better known to Mev? inquiring Party, 
or no Ground will be gained in the Inquiry. 5 

8 Prodicus was a Sophiſt by Profeſſion, And all the profeſſed So- 


* 5 phiſts 


© m 


preſſions indifferently,— that ſuch or fach a Thing is 
bounded, — or, that it has an End. This is all 1 


mean; ng of ſubtle W Wm nice Diſtine= 


| tion. 


ME N 8 


phiſts were apt to diſpute and controvert every thing ever fo ul aid 
by Others, to ſhew their own ſuperiour Knowlege. But Prodicus was 
particularly ſubtle and nice in making Diſtinctions, where no Occaſion 


. was for any, on purpoſe to ſhew his Ingenuity. On this Point, He 
would have ſaid, — that TEAEUTH; the Ending, had always a reference to 


ſome Beginning ; that regas, Bound, had a reference to ſome Infinite, 


which it bounded ; and that 2 Zoya TOW, Extream, had a reference to One | 


Medium, or to the Contrary Extream, | 


* Older ror. A. Something quite ſample. But, to expreſs this Simple 5 
Thing, why Pato was not contented with One Simple Word; but 
<hoſe to expreſs it by. Three, when That One would have ſufficed, as 
well here as in the Philebus, where it is often repeated; we have no ſa- 
| tisfatory account to give, unleſs the following be admitted as ſuch, 
This ;— that his Intention was to ſuggeſt to our Minds a more com- 


plete Idea of Virtue; and to ſignify in thoſe Three Words, that Vir- 
tue, with regard to the Human Nature, is the Perfection and the End 


of Man; in which alſo his Deſires find an Ending; that, in its Self, in 


its own Nature and Eſſence, it is Bound; and that, in the Order of 
- Goods, it is the Higbeſt and the moſt excellent. Tbus Hilti, in his 


5 Ethicks, addreſſed to Nicomachus, Lib. 2. Cap. 6. & gerd, Nara, T0 ag : 


or xul To, axporys. Virtue, with regard 70 what is Good and what ts 
ell done, is the Summit. Point. And thus Plato himſelf uſes the Word 


Are again in his Tz tncs, where ? £94705 arcs means the Higheſt 


Heaven, the ſame which Homer calls 


'AxporaTy v regol os oe e | 


The Higheſt Top of all Olympus' Heights : 


ET TT 
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Mano. 


Wen; ; there is Something, which. I call End: and 1 
think I underſtand what you mean. 


so fs. 


And is there not Something, which you en Haas: | 
ficies? Another, which you call Solid? ſuch as „ Thoſe, 
1 mean, which are the n of Geometry. . 


# 


Eh Io Ma uo. : 5 | 7 4 | 
1 call certain Thing gs by the Names you mention, 


seine 


Now then, from thele Premiſſes which You adult; 5, 
may underſtand what 1 mean by. Fi igure in general, 


: and Milton terms 
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But This perhaps is not the Whole of what Plato ho meant, in a uſing 
4 thoſe Three Terms inſtead of One. For That, which Virtue is in 
Man, Mind is in the Univerſe. Now in Mental Ideas, that is, in Mind, 
all things have their Perfection: Mind is of all things the Bound: and 
of all things, taken together, and. then e in N Mind is at the [2 
Sm · 2 
. The Definition . of Ff igure, Gy hat 9 bo | is ; now pre: 
parin g. re as we here ſee, to Fi * Mathematical, | 


every 


62 M E N O. 
every Figure, T hat, which bounds his Solid, I call N. 


gure. And to expreſs this in One ſhort Propoſition, 1 
ſhould tay, that # Fi gy is the Bound of Solid. _ 


Murs 


And What fo you Colour i is * 


Son TE 5. 


You uſe me ill now, Meno. You put an Old Man to 
the Taſk of anſwering, yet are unwilling your Self to take 

the Trouble only of recolleQing ata (Og 2 what Lune | 
"""l that Virtue was, | 


M E N o. 
But 1 wil ; after You have told ble. What — is, 


Seer. 


A hea with * Eyes hoodwinked might percelve from 
Your way of converſing, Meno, that you are Handſome, 
and fall have your Admirers, 


4 * BE . ener Ec SHOTS 


* W to this Defirition, wention was deals Suporfzies, or 4 
Surface, becauſe Mathematicians define This to be the Bound 14 Solias. 
reges rig Er ,' nt Wen An: Lib, Mi. Daf. 84. 


8 Oo RATES. 


ME N 0. — 
a 8 . 


3333 1 29 


becaace you do nothing but command in Converſation, as 
ne Ladys do, that are uſed to have their Wills in all things; "op 
for They tyranniſe, fo long as their Beauty laſts, At the = 

ſame too perhaps you have diſcovered Me, how eaſy I am 

to be ſubdued by Beauty,” and how apt to ſtoop to it. I 


ſhall do therefore as You _ have me, and ſhall anſwer 
to your Queſtioa. $ 


* 


ME N o. 


By al means + day and gratify” wy RS... 


So . 


HH Do you « 4 chat 1 ſhould make my 8 e in che 
11 Style of Gorgias, that by this means You may apprehend 
me more eaſily? e 0 


MEN O. 


= Quit, as appears from has: follows, accou nted for all the Sen- 

Able Qualitys of Things, that is, for every Thing perceived thro any of 

the five Outward Senſes, by Corpuſcula, or little inviſible Bodys, conti- 
nually &,, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, viſible, and 
apparently figured Bodys, and ſtriking the Senſe of all ſenfible Animals 
within their Reach. With regard to One Kind of the Senſible Qualitys 
of Bodys, namely, Odours, whether the fragrant or the fœtid, the ſame 
Account is given of them by moſt of the Modern Philoſophers. For 
they are generally held to be the Efuvia of Bodys odoriferous, ſtrike- 
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every Figure, T hat, which bounds ws Solid, I all Fi- 
gure. And to expreſs this in One ſhort Propoſition, 1 


thould ſay, that # Fi ka is the Bound of Solid. 


M o. 


And What 47 you Colour 3 is i 


Bocranys, 


You uſe me ill now, Meno. You put a an old Min to 
the Taſk of anſwering, yet are unwilling your Self to take 


the Trouble only of recolleRling : and e 1575 what i . 


0 that Virtue Was. 5 


„ OY 


But 1 will ; after You have told Me, What Colpur i is, 


8 Oο s 


A Man with * Eyes hoodwinked might perceive from 
Your way of converſing, Meno, chat 10 are Handſome, 
and till have your Admirers. PA 


Mn 


* Preparatory to this Definition, mention was 15500 5 n 1 
Surface, becauſe Mathematicians define This to be the Bound 14 Soliab. Ty 


Sreges hy rige mm Enclid, ca Lib, Xi, Def. a. 
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iet you do nothing but command „ as 


5 Ladys do, that are uſed to have their Wills in all things; | 
for They tyranniſe, fo long as their Beauty laſts, Ar the 
ſame too perhaps you have diſcovered Me, how caſy I am 


to be ſubdued by Beauty,” and how apt to ſtoop to it. I 


: ſhall do therefore as You would have me, and mall * . 
to 8 1 4 5 . 


Mexo. 


* al means ta and gratify my Regent, 


Sens. 


Do you 4 that I ſhould make my Sigh 4 in . 
| Style of Gorgias, FO: by dus means ee a ae 


it the n more cabily?. 


| M E N 0. 


Ae As appears | from what follows, ted for al the Sen- | 
Able Nealitys of Things, that is, for every Thing perceived thro any of 
the five Outward Senſes, by :Corpuſeula, or little inviſible Bodys, conti- 
nually aTojptorra, flowing forth, or emitted, from all larger, viſible, and 
apparently figured Bodys, and ſtriking the Senle of all ſenfible Animals 
within their Reach. With regard to One Kind of the Senfible Qualitys 
of Bodys, namely, Odours, whether the fragrant or the fctid, the ſame 
Account is given of them by moſt of the Modern Philoſophers. For 

{ they are generally held to be the Efuuia of Bodys odoriferous, ſtrike- 
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MN o. 


I ſhould be glad, that you 1 would do fr moſt undoubt-" 


eah. 


SocnamEs, 


1d: you not bold, You and Genie N PO certain Efflu- 
via flow. forth from Bodys, agrecabl y to the Doctrine of * * 


Em pedocles? 7 


ing and 4 affecting either ne or diſagreeably the Ola Netyes, 


here the particular Senſe of Smell is ſuppoſed to be ſeated. We 


7 all preſently obſerve, in what manner the ancient Corpuſcularians, 
| hoſe Syſtem was more uniform and ſimple than that of the Moderns, 
- :tended the Power o: theſe n to all the 2 . the W | 


Senſes. 


46 Empedocles was a | Pythagorean Philoſopher, df. nn, in $i. 


ey ; and wrote a Poem in Three Books, concerning Nature, on the 


Principles of Pythagoras. For this great Founder of the Italic Sect, 


tho he applied himſelf chiefly to the Study of Mind, the Governing 
Principle in Nature, as the only way to underſtand Nature rightly, 
yet philoſophiſed alſo on the outward and corporeal Part of the Uni- 


| verſe : the Elements of which, conſiſtently with his Notions of Mind, 
he held not to be irregular and infinite, as the Atomic and Atheiſtic 


Philoſ phers imagined ; but to be formed by Rule, in Number, and in 
3 as being the Work of Mind. — Plato, in his Timæus, hath 
introduced the Pythagorean, from whom that Dialogue takes its Name, 
telling us the Meaſures and Proportions of theſe Elements, It ſuf- 


ficeth at preſent to ſay of them, that they are the Four, generally _ 
| Fonkidered ever ſince as the Elements of Nature, Hire, Air, Water, | 
and 
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* Earth. . on this Foundation Aae built his Poem. * 


5 plaining all the A ppearances of Outward Nature from the Combina- 


tion and Motion of theſe Four Elements, —His Poetry was deemed by 
the Ancients, in point of Verfification, equal to that of Homer.—And 
he ſeems to have been a celebrated Poet, before be commenced Philo- : 


ſopher. For, cho it does not appear, that in this Poem he divulged 


any of che Pythagorean Secrets, yet his Brothers of that Sect, who were 
all ſtrictiy united together in Fellowſhip, did, on the Publication of 


his Poem, as fearful of the Precedent, (and no Writings had till then 


f been ever publiſhed, by any Pythagorean,) expell him from their So- 
 ciety ; at the ſame time making a Law, that from thenceforth no Poet 


ſhould ever be admitted _ amongſt them, as a Member of their Body. 


| 7 Empedacles differed from the Atomic Philoſophers of old, in This, 


= that he held all Natural Bodys, and even their minuteſt Parts, 


0 long as they remained Parts of thoſe Bodys, to be compoſed of the 
Four Elements. Now as Air and Fire, Two of thoſe Four, are Active 


Elements, perpetually in Motion; and as all Compound-Bodys are 
more or leſs porous; he ſuppoſed a continual Eſlur of Igneous and 
Aerial Particles, from thoſe Bodys into whoſe Compoſition they had en- 


| tered, thro ſuch Meatus's or Pores, whether ſtrait or winding, as were 
fitted for their Paſſage and their Exit. To ſupply the Place of theſe 
departed Particles, and to maintain the ſame State in the Compoſition 
of the Bodys they had quitted, he ſuppoſed a continual Illux of freſh. 
| Air and Fire from without, uniting themſelves to their congenial Ele- 


ments within, and thus becoming Ingredients in the Frame of the com- 
pounded or mixt Bodys, into which they had entered. Theſe freſh 


Streams. he held to be almoſt pure and elementary Air and Fire, as 


| pure, however, as the Circumambience. But the Paaticles, — 8 
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forth from thoſe Bodys he fappoſed; to bei impure; and'to be mixed 
or combined with Aqueous Particles, and alſo with Earthy ones of 
various Kinds, according to-the Nature of the Body ffom which they 
iſſued. For the Union of the Four Elements in Compound adj he 


held to be ſo intimate, and the Particles of different Elements to adhere: 
ſo cloſely one to another, that none paſs out pure as they entered; but 
that every Particle of the ſubtler and lighter Elements, in departing, 
carrys along with it ſome Particles of the groſſer and heavier, Earth 
and Water. Now this is obvious to Sight in moiſt Bodys, vehemently 
heated by Fire from without acting on them; that is, in Bodys, into 
which ſo great a. Number of Igneous Particles Have entered; as tend 
to operate the Diſſolution of thoſe Bodys. For we here fee the Aque- 
ous Particles, pregnant with Air and Fire, iſſuing forth and aſcending, 
in the Form of Steams and Vapours. And that Earthy- Particles are 
combined with them, ' we may reaſonably conclude from the differ- 
ent Colours of theſe Steams or Vapours. - For .the Steam, which ariſes 
from pure Water heated, hath always the ſame Uniform Colour. The- 
Difference therefore of Colour in Steams or Vapours muſt be derived: 
from the different Kinds of Earthy Particles, or, as the ' Chymiſts love- 
to expreſs themſelves, the different Salts, in thoſe Liquors and thoſe 
moift Bodys, from which the diverſe-cotoured Steams or Vapours arife. 
The like Appearances may be obſerved in the Perſpiration of Animal 
Bodys, when they ſuffer a- higher Degree than uſual of inteſtine Heat; 
that is, when the Igneous Particles within are put into vehement Com- 
motion, and ſet looſe, thro violent Exerciſe of the Body : the perſpired 
Moiſture we may then ſee, by retaining it on: Linnen, to be tinged with 
the Colour of thoſe Salts, which are conſtantly ſeparated from the Blood- 
by the Kidneys, and thrown off in Urine. It may perhaps not be im- 
pertinent to take Notice here by the way, that Empedocles, and the reſt+_ 
of the ancient Elementarian Phyſiologers, attributed this Difference of 
Earth or Earthy Salts, from whence they ſuppoſed: all Bodys to derive 
the Difference of their Colours, to different Mixtures of the Pour Ele- 
ments conſtituting thoſe very minute Eartliy Particles; the meer Earthy 
198 of which is the Caput W of the CR if this be indeed 
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of Reaſon, drew this Concluſion, that as, in all appearance, Bodys de- 


"rived their different Colours from the different Kinds of Earth which 


made the groſſer Part of their Compoſition, the Colours which reached 
our Eyes, and which we ſaw, were the fineſt Earthy Particles of thoſe 


Bodys, combined with Particles of Elementary Fire, the Eſſence of 

Light uncoloured of its ſelf, continually ſtreaming forth in Effluvia too 

minute for the Eye t to diſcern their" 0G and viſible Only in the 
Colour. eee N | Is + 

e Meaning here the Phi of Other Bodys, en hoſe which 

' emit the Effluvia, and either cloſe to them in Contact, or at leaſt near 
to them enough to be reached by thoſe Effluvia, before their Combina- 


"Un is quite broki 


en,” and they are reſolved into their pure Elements, 
49 The Elementarian Phyſfiologers held, that the Effluvia of all Com- 

pont Ah were of different Figures and Dimenſions, according to 

the Natures and different Proportions of their compoſing Elements. 

And conſequeiitly' to this, they muſt have held, that the Pores of theſe 

| gh * oe TOTES W EO of their own 
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of Sentient Animals, from the © Operatic 
other Bodys, tranſmitted to them. They ſuppoſed” therefore, that the 
Pores of the Organs of Senſe were exactly ' adequate; in Figure and 
0 Dimenſion, to theſe foreign Effluvia; 20 all of. thoſe Pores adequate 


Sah ef any Animals had the Power of adapting the Pores of their 
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Effluvia, as well as for the Adrniftion and Reception of 


be Panictes: 


from without to ſupply their Places. But this was not-ſufficient to ac- 


eount for the different Kinds of ere paper in the ſeveral Senſes 
als Effect. of the Efftuvia'of 


60 all of theſe Effluvia indiſcriminately for-this is impoſſible; unleſs the 


Organs of Senſation, occaſionally, to the Reception of all Kinds of 


Effluvia: and in this caſe, all ſuch Animals would be, like Milton's: 


Angels, —all Eye, all Ear ;——and-would- feel, at pleaſure,. the other. 
various Kinds of Senſation in all Parts of their Bodys indifferently 5 
But the Hypotheſis of thoſe Phyſiologers we are ſpeaking of was This, 
that the Organs of each Senſe had their Pores reſpectively fitted to ad- 
mit thoſe Effluvia which were the Objects of that Senſe, and none. 
other; the. Eye, for Inſtance, thoſe Effluvia which gave Colour; ther 
Ear, thoſe which made Sound; and that the Organs 

were framed in like manner. The heterogeneous | 

which could not enter, as being either too large for the Pores, or elſe 


figured differently, paſſed. by ;.and: the- too minute paſſed in and theo,. 
Without affecting the Senſe. | 


% Meno's'ObjeQtion to the F of Definttion 4 Figure; given by S0. 
25 . crates, 
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"rates, * was: This l the Term . ce 2 * n * aſe KY | 
a Term, which needed to be defined, as much as the Term . Figure ;" 
the Nature of Colour being at leaſt as obſcure, and as little known, as 
that of Figure; and it being a Rule, founded on Reaſon, that, in all 
Definitions, the Terms, made uſe of in defining, ſhould be moreclear, and 
better known, than the Term to be defined. Socrates therefore, in his 
Second Defimition: of Figure, obſerved this Rule, land uſed Geometrical. 
Terms, the moſt common and general, Such as Meno was perfectly 
well acquainted with, and are indeed obvious to all Men. In the De. 
finition of Colour, which he is now. about to give, he ſeems to obſerve 
the ſame Rule, by availing himſelf of the Prejudices of Meno in favour 
of the Corpuſcular Philoſophy. For Meno-imagined, that he well un- 
derſtood the Nature of Effluvia, and that of the Pores of Bodys; and 
of Sight, all Men, who ſee, are conſeious. : On theſe Three Poſtulata, 
that the Nature of Effluvia, that of Pores, and that of Sight, were 
well known to Meno, and granted 10 to be by Mens himſelf, Socrates 
fcounds his following Definition 
1 Socrates here eites a Verſe 8 Pindar. to 1 in | his Definition 
with Solemaity, as if it was to be Something very fine. See the latter 
Fart of Note 13 to tbe Banquet. But this Solemnity is meerly Bur- 
leſque: for it is in Mimickry of the Sophiſts, who valued at a high: 
Rate their Doctrines of this Kind; and taught them to theic. 1 
a5 wonderful. EA and . of e un, 3 
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52 Ariſtotle tells us, in his Treatiſe. weg al SHocos xa; aiguror, that 
Empedecles held the Eye, that is, the Sight of the Eye, to be Fire ö 
1 Naa pure elementary Fire, collected in the Pupil of the Eye; as 
appears from Timæus in Plato's Dialogue of His Name; and that he 
ſuppoſed Viſon to be performed by the Emiſſion of Light from the Eye, as 
from a Lantern. In Proof of which, he cites a Paſſage out of the fine 
Poem of Empedecles, mentioned in Note 46. We preſume, it may be 
agreeable to many of our Learned Readers, if we here preſent them 
| with that beautiful Paſſage at full Length; and the more fo, becauſe 
| Stephens has ſtrangely omitted it, with many. other choice Fragments of 
the Philoſophic Greek Poets, in that ſlender Collection of * which 
he intitles Poefis Philoſophica,—The Verſes are theſe, — 
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3 We are unable to do Juſtice to theſe elegant Lines in a Literal Tran. 
| lation. Inſtead of it therefore, we hope, our Sogn Readers will 
| not refufe to accept of the following Paraphraſe; 


| . when the Trav ler, in dark Winter's Night, Gy 
5 8 Intent on Journey, kindles up a Light. 
The Moon-like Splendour of an oyl- fed Flame; 
He ſets it in ſome Lantern's horny Frame. 


' | "Thro the ſtrait Pores of the tranſparent Horn mW | 


. Eſſence is the lame pure Element os the Rays of. Light, iſſuing: 


5 M E N O 


Calm and "RF there ſits the tender Form, 


my : Screen d from rough Winds, and from the Wintry Storm, $ 


In vain rude Airs aſſault the gentle Fire: 

Their Forces break, diſperſe; and they retire. 
- Fences ſecure, tho thin, the Fair incloſe ;, - 
And her bright Head ſhe lifts amid her Foes.. . 


CR 


She ſhoots her Radiance, mild as early Morn. 


Forth fly the Rays; their ſhining Path extends; 35 
T.in, loſt in the wide Air, their leſſ ning Luſtre ends. 


— 


So when the Fire, freſh lighted from on high, 


Seits in the circling. Pupil of an Eye;. te > +87 | 


© Ofer it, tranſparent Veils of Fabric fine 
_ Spread the thin Membrane; and defend 86 e Shrine 3 


m3 _ Fhe ſubtle Flame inclofing, like a Mound, 
"+ from the Flood of Humours flowing 1 


Forth fly the Rays, and their bright Paths extend 
: Till, in the wide Air loſt, their Luſtres end. 


0 Alter citing theſe Verſes, Ariftotle is pleaſed to fa 77 ale BY Srus 


oper @now* ores Is Tei aToppoiats rg dTo v jur. Sometimes 


he meaning  Empedecles] accounts for Viſion in this manner” ; at other 
times, by the Effuvia which proceed from the Ohjecs.“ Now, in truth, 

_ theſe two ſeemingly different Accounts are not only very conſiſtent; the 
one with the other, but. neither of them is ſufficient, without the other, 
to explain how. the Objects of Sight are ſeen, according to the Mind 
of Empedacles, We ſay this, on ſu ppoſition that he agreed with 77. 

maus, a Philoſopher. of the fame. Sect, who, if Plato repreſents him: 


rightly, accounted for Viſion in che ſame way. He. ſuppoſes, that 


Part of the pure Element of Fire is ſeated in. the Eye; that 


the Rays, iſſuing from it, are, in the Darkneſs of Night, extin- 
guiſhed by the Air, which is then void of that Element but that, as 


ſoon as the Air, from the Return of Day, is filled with Light, whoſe - 
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is the Flowing off fo Figures, em with, the 
| Sight, and by that Senſe perceived, J 


from the Eye, unite ee to ther kindred Element which, and 
being in Motion themſelves, put into the ſame Motion thoſe Particles 
of Outward Light, with which they are united; that Rays of Light 
are in this manner extended from the Eye to all Bodys within a certain 
Diſtance, where-ever the Eye directs the Motion of her own Rays; 
N A that theſe Rays of Light, thus extended to the Surface of thoſe 
' Bodys, meet there with the fineſt Effluvia ilſuing from them, which are 
| Particles of the ſame Element of Fire, mixed and coloured with Par- 
| ticles of the other Elements, carried with them out of the ſame Bodys; ; 
N a Mixture or Compoſition by the Chymiſts called Oy/ ; that theſe Ef- 
= 1 fluvia naturally unite themſelves with the Rays of Light falling on the 5 
| | Surfaces of thoſe Bodys, whence they are emitted, as being chiefly of ß 
the ſame Nature; ſo that thoſe Rays of Light, pure and uncoloured = 
of . themſelves, participate now. of the Colour of theſe Effluvia ; and 
being reflected back from Bodys, into which the Effluvia, ſtreaming 
forth, hinder them from entering, communicate their Colour, in return- 
5 ing, to all thoſe continuous Particles of Light between the Object and 
the Eye, with which they unite themſelves; forming continued Rays, 
| : coloured by thoſe Effluvia, and reaching home to the Eye, whoſe Pores 
| © they thus enter. Modern Philoſophers account for Colour from 
different Refractions of the Rays of Light reflected. But we are here 
. 1 only exhibiting the Doctrine of Empedocles, not examining whether it be 
nn true. The Paſſages in Plato's Timæus, from which we have gathered . 
=: the Account above given, are to be found, in Pages 45; and 67, of 
E | Stephens s Edition ; in the latter of which Paſſages the Account of Co- 
| |  lour is delivered in almoſt the fame Words with thoſe i in the Pallage 
A now before us. „ 
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Bocramas 


I may - bi that You think lo, becauſe you are ns 
to Language of this Kind; and becauſe at che ſame time 
you perceive you r. ſelf, as 1 imaging, able from thence 51 


| to account in the ſame way * Sound, and Smell, and 1 
A other "T's of * like ond e 
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= As "ans 3— be W was s Air, ch Pay ant: of fome 
| Body- ſtricken, and propagating its Motion by Strokes continually Tee 
peated along the Element of Air, until it reach the Ear; in the ſame 

manner as Colour, along the Rays of Light, until it reach the Eye ;— 
that Odours were the :/abile Oily Effluvia of Bodys, united with the 

Aerial, emitted together with them, and therefore mixing with the 
Element of Air, and canveyed. along it to the Organ of Smell ; — 

that from moiſt Bodys, applied to the Palate, Juices were expreſſed, a 
graſſer yl, inſinuating . themſelves immediately into the Pores of the 
Organ of T. afte : — that the Cauſes of Heat and Cold were the 81 


reous and the Nitrous Particles of Body, or of the circumambient Air, 8 


penetrating the Pores of the Skin, * thus nee wo: thoſe wy 5 
| Ke ORs. the ouſt! of * „ 
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[The Anfrer, Meno, was theatrical and poitipow; and 
ſo it pleaſed You more than That, which U — you eon 


cerning Figure. . 
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"And 50 I perſuade my ſelf, 0 Son of Alcan. that | 
not + This, but 5 That Ou. was the better Anſwer. 1 


think 


4 This wants the Requiſ tes of a right Definition. "Fae i every Thing 
ought. to be defined Jug rg x1 YVOgtR@TERY, fays Ari Holle! in his. | 
Topicks, L. 5. C.. by Things which are prior, [in Nature, or in Order] ; 
and are alſo better known. Now Coleur, tho unknown to Reaſon, is 
perfectly evident to Senſe : of Sight, one of the Senſes, it is indeed the 
only Object. But the Efflrvie from Bodys, the Pores of t Organs. 
of Senſe, and the Symmetry between thoſe Effluvia and theſe Pores, 
are the Objects neither of Senſe, nor of Science, but only. of Opinion. : 
For the Foundation of the Doctrine concerning them is only an *Hy- 
pothefis ; however ingenious, and however probable, that Hypotheſis. 
may be. Socrates held all that, which is called Natural Philoſophy, to 
be of this Kind, meerly Hypothetical and uncertain ; 3 and therefore 
made it no Part of the Doctrine which He taught, Indeed, if any 
Certainty were in it, or could Man atrive at any Science of Outward | 
Nature, ſo many different Syſtems of Natural Philoſophy, as have ap- 
| peared in the World both in ancient and in modern times, would not 
have met with their ſeveral Admirers and Partiſans. Accordingly, we 


here 


M E N 0. 5 The 
think $00, that You done would be of the fame Opi- 


nion, 


here find this Father of ſound Philotophy declaring himſelf not tho- 
| rowly ſatisfied, as to the Truth of that Definition of Colour, which 
he had drawn from the . Pytbagorean Hypotheſis. 1 
| _ 55 For the Objects of Senſe are more evident, or Better known, and 
engage our Aſſent with more Cogency, than the Objects of Opinion. 7 
We ſee, now at length laid before us, Four Degrees of Aﬀent in * 
; the Mind; Two of them reſpecting Nature Variable and Tranſient, 
and the other Two that Part of Nature which is Invariable and Eter- 
nal. The loweſt Degree of Aſſent, which is one of the Former Two, 
is meerly Opinion, and never riſes above Probability; the different 
Degrees of which are thus enumerated in Order by Ariftotle in the 
Beginning of his Topicks : That, in which All Men agree „hat 
in which moſt Men agree; That, in which all Wiſe Men [meaning 
Philoſophers] agree ;——That, in which the greater Number of them 
agree; That, in which agree the moſt noted and celebrated amongſt | 
them. According to this Scale, the Account of Colour, given by So- 
crates as the Doctrine of Empedboles, is reduced to the Fourth, if not to 0 = 
the Fifth and leaſt, Degree of Probability. A Degree of Aſſent, natu- = 
ral and unavoidable in the Mind, exceeding the higheſt Degree of Pro- 
bability, is fram the Evidence ef our Senſes. And in ſuch a Caſe every 
Man's own Senſe is at firſt the Standard of Truth to himſelf. To this Eyi- 
_ dence he muſt of neceſſity give his Aſſent, until his Reaſon convinces him 
that he is deceived; as in the Appearance every where of Yellow to a Jaun- : 
_ diced Eye, and in the Appearance of a ſtrait Stick as if it were crooked, in 
Water whoſe Surface is uneven. Colour and Senfible Figure demand from 
us this Degree of Aﬀent ; and on ſuch Evidence, the Evidence of Senſe, 
depends the Truth of the Finſt Definition, - which Socrates here gives — 
of Figure. The Two higher Degrees of Aſſent are yeilded to Things, „% 
whoſe Evidence is ſuperiour to that of Senſe, Things either Mathema- 1 
clue 8 8 Shay, The lower of theſe TWO — is from the 
* . Evidence . 


| . mon, 1 * are not, as you aid you were Yeſterday, 
| Os | under 


Evidence of Rn by which, arguing ſyathietically, we are elde 
to give our Aſſent to Truths Mathematical : and the Evidence of theſe. 


5 | is called Demonſtration, But, becauſe- all Mathematical Truths de- 
3 . pend on Mathematical Principles, and becauſe all Mathematical De- 
1 monſtration proves not, but only ſuppoſes, tlie Reality of theſe Prinei- 
ll | | ples, Mathematical Truths depend on ſome higher Truths taken for 
| granted, and Mathematical. Demonſtration amounts not to' the higheſt | 
Degree of Certainty, or to abſolute Science. Of this Kind is the Se- 
cond Definition of Figure, given us here by Socrates. Of the fame 
Kind, as to their Degree of Certainty, are all other Propoſitions as well 
as Mathematical, however true they may be, which are laid down in 
the Analytical way of reaſoning, untit we aſcend to thoſe Principles; 
which are ſelf-evident. — And thus are we arrived, in the-laft place, to 
that higheſt Degree of Evidence, the Evidence of Intelle&, and to 
that higheſt Degree of Aſſent, which the Mind ſpontaneouſly, as welt 
as neceſſarily, always gives to ſuch Evidence. For the Objects of it are . 
Things, not only con-natural to the Mind, but of its very Effence ;— 
ſelf-evident Principles, the Principles of Mind, and the firſt Principles 
of All Things; — thro which alone the Mind is intimately connected 


with all Truth, and with all Nature. Of this Kind is Good its Self: 5 


and if Virtue either is the ſame Thing with Good, or partakes of its 
Nature ſo far, at leaſt, as to be good always, of the ſame Kind alſo then 
is Virtue. Thus the loweſt Degree of Aſſent, given to any Thing 4 

the Mind, is Opinion, founded on Probability : The next above it is 
45 Faith, founded on the Evidence of Senſe : Superiour to this is what is 
commonly called Knowlege, but to which Plato refuſes to allow. the 
Name of Science, ſtrictly and properly ſo called, and terms it Java. 
we may call it, however, a rational Aſſent, founded on Demonſtralive 
2 Reaſoning, from Principles preſumed ; the higheſt Degree of Aſſent is 
true 8 8 by Ariſtotle as mY as A. the Pate termed Intelligence, 
15 founded 


M E N O 5 


5 rb a Ney of going away before the Myſteries, 
but could _ and be initiated. : 


M Wo. 


1 founded on che brighteſt, the intuitive, Views of Intellect. — The Ob- 
| jects of theſe Four Degrees or Kinds of Aﬀent, in the ſame Order, be- 
ginning from the loweſt, are as follows; The Natures of Corporeal 
Things, their Eſſences, and unexperienced Powers, their Inward Struc- 
ture, and the Proportions of their Parts, unſeen, unknown, and only 
conjectured: —Senfible Objects, or rather Senſations, perceived indeed 
or felt, but unknown to the Mind, as preſenting it with no Ideas: 
Mathematical Figures, their Parts, and their Mutual. Relations ;. Ideas 
alſo, the General as well as the Specific, excepting thoſe of the Higheſt 
Genus; in ſhort, all Things known to the Mind thro. her Faculty of 
Reaſoning :— laſtly, the moſt General Ideas, eſſential to all Mind.; 
Ideas, fundamental to all Knowlege, and to the Truth of all Reaſon- 
WW ing. lt now. appears, why Socrates, in this Inquiry concerning Vir- 
tue, introduces the Mention of Colour as well as Figure; and with what 
View he propoſes to our Conſideration Colour in general, and Senſible 
Figure in general, as well as Figures Mathematical; which laſt have, 


. all of them, the Nature of General Ideas, as being Invariable. It is to 


ſet us on thinking, what Kind of a Thing Virtue is, and of what Fa-- 
eulty in Our Minds it is the Object. Now the Eſſence or Nature of 


Colour is, we find, only conjectural, and belongs to Opinion: Senſi- 


dle Colour and Senſible Figure belong to Senſe and Inagination: 
Mathematical Figure belongs to Reaſon, and admits of a Rational Defini- 
1 tion; becauſe the Nature of it is determinate, and becauſe there is Some- 
; thing prior to it, Ideas more general, and, better known, from which it 
may be defined: But Ideas the moſt general, the moſt ſimple, and prior 
in Nature to all others, admit of no Definition; for they are Self-evident, 
and belong to Intelle. Thus when Good is pretended to be defined, 


28 That which All Men defire, an Appeal only is made to the Common 


f Senſe, and the General Inclination of all Human Kind. Es, 0 Which 
of theſe Claſſes then is Virtue to be referred? What! 18 it; and of, what 
FB aculty in our Minds is it the * 8 5 . 

1 . Ser „ 


8 


* te: it ſeems, had, the Day bebe, * met wich 
| Meno at ſome publick Place of Divine Worſhip. . This Place muſt have 
been the Temple of Ceres at Agræ, a ſmall Village near Athens, a little 
way up the River, on the-Side oppoſite to the City, For here were cele- 
brated the leſſer Eleiſinian Myſflerys: and Theſe muſt be meant in the 
Sentence now before us; becauſe the Eleuſinian only were ftiled The 
 Myfterys by way of Eminence, as being of higher Antiquity, and held 
more ſacred, than any other. And be Greater Eleuſinian Myſterys 
could not be here meant ; becauſe a very long Preparation was requilite 
to an Admittance into Theſe ; and becauſe None but Men of approved 
Virtue and Prudence were ever allowed to partake of them: whereas 
Initiation into the Leſſer Myſterys of that Kind was refuſed only to 
heinous Criminals, and to thorow Profligates ; and required only ſome 
previous Ceremonys, ſhort and few, by way of Ablution or Luſtration, 
to purify from the Stains of leſſer and common Vices all Thoſe who de- 
fired to be initiated, and to become, by that Means, better Men for the 
future, and more agreeable to the Gods. Now in the preſent Caſe we 
find; that Meno might have been: initiated, if he had been ſo diſpoſed: ; 
but that he had declined it under a Pretence of neceſlary Buſineſs elſe- 
where. It is probable, that Plato, by introducing this Circumſtance, in- 
tended to repreſent Meno as an impious and profligate Perſon, regardleſs 
of the Divine Favour, diſinclined to an Amendment of his Life, and 
conſequently quite indifferent, in reality, to the preſent Subject of Con- 
verſation. If there be any Truth in this Conjecture, ſuch a farcaſtical 
Inſinuation would have come with a very ill Grace from the Mouth of 
Socrates, had he not been One of the Initiated, Himſelf. That in Fact 
he was ſo, ſeveral Reaſons concur to render probable : In the Firſt 
place, his outward Conformity to the populat Religion of his Country. 
For he was careful in all his Conduct to obſerve this: and no Point of 
Religion was by the People deemed of equal Importance to that of Ini- 
tiation into the Myſterys, So neceſſary was it held, that a Perſon, ar- 
rived at Years of Diſcretion, and not initiated in the Leſſer Myſterys, 
was looked on with Abhorrence, as one abandoned to Vice. — Another 
Argument, we have to offer, is drawn from the known Inquiſitiveneſs 


of 
* 


ME = 


| of Socrates, and his Thirſt after Knowlege. This induced him to read 


by Night, together with his Friends and Diſciples, the Writings of all 
the preceding Philoſophers and ancient Poets, for the ſake of knowing 
and examining their ſeveral Doctrines. Now it is inconſiſtent with this 
Spirit of Curioſity, to ſuppoſe that he would neglect an Inquiry into what 
was taught in the Greater Myſterys, ſo much celebrated for revealing. 
the moſt ſublime and facred Truths to the Few, who were found wor- 


thy o'be intruſted with thoſe Secrets. And there was no Poſhbility of 


coming at the Knowlege of them by Means of Others; becauſe. Death 
was the inevitable Puniſhment for a Diſcovery of them to the Unini- 
tiated: nor was any Perſon capable of being admitted into the Greater 


Myſterys, without having firſt received the Leſſer.— A Third Argu- 


ment in favour of our Conjecture, that Socrates had been initiated into 


the Myſterys, arifes from the Eſteem, which he expreſſes in Plato's 


Pheedo, for the Founders of thoſe Myſterys, and the Approbation which. 


he gives to a Doctrine of theirs, induſtriouſly promulged and ſpred- 


abroad by the Guardians of thoſe Myſterys, —that all Perſons, who. 


departed this Life without Initiation, were excluded from Divine Beati- 


tude in a Future State of Being. For can it be ſuppoſed of Socrates, 


that he could approve of Doctrines which he believed not, or that he 


would praiſe Men whoſe Minds he knew not? So far was he from ſuch 


Ignorance and ſuch Unbelief, that he explains their Doctrine, proves 
it to be true, and ſhews it to be the ſame with his own Philoſophy. 
With regard to Socrates, all his Doctrine tends to prove and to un 


theſe two great Truths of Univerſal and Natural Religion, — the 
Firſt, that there is One Supreme all- perfect Being, Univerſal Mind, the 


ſole Cauſe of all Good; — the Other, that tis only Wiſdom, or the 
 Knowlege of this Supreme Being, thro which any Man can avoid the 
Pollutions of this World of Senſe, and become pure enough to attain 
| hereafter to a Divine State of Bliſs in tflat higher World of pureſt 


Mind. ——And with regard to the Eleufinian Myſterys, all Lovers of Gre- 


cian Antiquities are much obliged to the learned Reſearches and Pene- 


tration of the preſent Biſdep of Glouceſter, for diſcovering and proving, 


as far as * Nature of a ſo W concealed from us by the 
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Ancients will admit of Proof, that the Object of the Leſſer Myſteries 
was to impreſs on the Minds of the People a firm Perſuaſion of the 
Happineſs of Good Men, and Miſery of the Wicked, in a Future Life ; 
and that the Object of the Greater was to eradicate the Vulgar Notions 
of Religion, ſo favourable to the Cauſe of Vice, Notions, in which all 
Men alike were then-educated,) out of the Minds of Such as were ca- 
pable of entertaining better 3 and to teach them the Unity of the Divine 
Nature, and the Univerſality of that Being, who is the Governor of the 
World, ſelf-exiſtent, and the Maker of all Things.—But concerning 
the Founder of theſe Myſteries, Orpheus, and the Orphic Verſes, we 
refer to our Notes on the Second Book of the Republick. — We know of 
no Objection to our Hypotheſis of the Initiation of Socrates in the My- 
ſteries, except one; and that is the Authority of Lucian, who in his 
Life of Demonax ſays, that Anytus and Melitus had laid This amongſt 
other Things to the Charge of Socrates, that he had never been ini- 
 tiated into the Eleuſinian Myſteries. To this we object, that the Whole 
ef their Accuſation is yet extant, as recorded by Diogenes Laertius, and 


that in his Record no ſuch Matter is to be found. If to our Objection 5 


it be anſwered, that, altho not there ſpecified, it might have been ad- 
duced in the Speeches ſpoken before the Court by Anytus and Melitus 
in Support of the General Charge of Impiety ; we reply; — that it de- 
pends then on the vague Tradition of thoſe Speeches. But, ſuppoſing 
the Tradition to be true, the Charge is invalidated by the manifeſt Fal- 
ſity of this. other Accuſation, tacked to it in the ſame Sentence of Lu- 
.cian,—*< that Secrates never had been ſeen to offer Sacrifice.“ For, if any 
Credit may be given to Xenophon, he was often ſeen facrificing in the 
ſolemn Feſtivals ordained by the State, and on the Altars provided for 
by the Publick ; his Poverty, we preſume, not ꝓermitting him to offer 
any Sacrifice at his own Expence. This Plea Xenophon, in his Apo- 
Lay, puts into the Mouth of Socrates, not as a Denial of any particular 
Charge againſt him on that Head, but in Anſwer to that Part of the 
Accuſation, wherein he was charged with Unbelief i in the Gods of his 
Country. And the Truth of this Plea has been ever ſince ſo generally 
acknowleged, that many Fathers of the Chriſtian Church have laid a 
Sm 
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But cif, 0 — tell me many os Things weh as 
"This, 1 would h ad and hear * 1 


„ beſt e 95 by 5 fuch Things: Natl cer- 


tainly not be wanting, for my own ſake as well as Yours. 
But I fear I ſhall not be able to utter many Sentences of 
that Kind. But now it comes to Tor, Torn: to try if you 


can perform v Your Part of the Engagement, i in 1 giving we 


'Chuege pak kin: WE pa to that of Anas bod Melitus, the 
Charge of Conformity to the Popular Religion, in Violation of his Con- 
ſcience. The ingenious Mr. Gilbert Cooper has ſufficiently vindicated the 
great Philoſopher from the Injuſtice of this Charge, in the Firſt Book of 
his Life of Socrates, with that Spirit, and that Energy of Style, Which 
rute thro his Whole Work. We beg leave, however, to add this far- 
ther Argument in Defence of. Secrates, becauſe it has not, to the beſt | 
of our Knowlege, been ever yet made uſe of, ,—that He. lived ata Time, 
when the Doctrine of One only God had never been taught, as from 
Divine Authority, to any People on Earth, except the Jews ; and there- 
fore that He wiſely. thought himſelf unauthorized to declare againſt, or 
. openly to forſake, the Religion of the, Country, i in HEHE nk was 89225 | 
. and where all bis Life: time he choſe to live. 
oo Here is given a ſtrong Intimation, that what i is yet to come in this 
Dialogue, is more myſterious and divine, than what is already paſt. 
And we imagine, that tis principally with a View of preparing us for 
this, and of raiſing our Attention, that Plato eee the Mention 
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an Account of What Virtue is, Vito i in General, "the. 
| ; Same i in all Particular Virtues. And do not go on, ® mak- 
ing Many out of One; as is often faid jocoſely of Thoſe _ 


who pound or beat any thing to Pieces. But leaving Vir- 
tue as it is, whole and intire, define the Nature of it, and 


tell me what it is, Patterns a. fuch ; a : Definition you have 15 
bad from Me. FRE | | 


M N o. 


1 think then, Socrates that Virtue i is, eh: to > That 
of the Poet, 


3 Ta feel a Yo 1 what 16 F air, 
And [Se er it] to have Pau 7— 


88 See Notes 14. and 25. 
59 See Pages 6, and 14, and Note 24. 
e This Scrap of Poetry is taken from ſome old | Lyric Poet, . - 
Works are not remaining: it is cited. for this Purpoſe, —to prepare us. 
for a Matter of great Importance, to be next brought upon the Carpet. 
See the latter Part of Note 13 to the Banquet, For theſe Words of 
the Poet, and Mens's following Deſcription of Virtue, agreeable to them, 
are made the Foundation of a Subject, from which is to begin our Ini- 
 tiation into thoſe Philoſophic Myſterys, juſt before hinted to us. This 
Preliminary Subject. is That Deſire of Good, derived to all Men from 
Nature, and leaving no free Choice between Good and Evil, no Poſ- 
ſibility of preferring the latter to the former. The Mention, made by 
Meno, of Things fair and beautiful, in this his new Account of A 
tue, gives Orion to the Subject. 5 8 
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And accordingly I fay, that Virt s, —Having the 
' Defire of Things that are fair, to have it in our Power to 


þ a 
_ . * 
1 99 
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gain them. SENT ET ERR. ok N 


4 aſk you then, whether you; ſuppoſe. the Perſons, w 


deſe Oe" that are fair, to deſire « « Things 
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Ks that" Some Men there were, who deſire Things w. ch 
are evil, Others, who deſire Things which are good? Do 
ik. Sh Friend, th 
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But that Some deſire Things which are evil ? _ 
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an Opinion of their being; goo#? or that; 8 
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So Es 


Think you, that Theſe Men defi re Things el, with 


to be el, ver they nevertheleſs deſire them/? | 


M wo. 


1 [anſwer Yes to e Both thoſe Queſtions, * 33 


| Socnaras 


Is there. any 85 "ow do you. imagine, ho; knowing 


the Things which, are evil to be what thay ares * is, evil, . 


yet nevertheleſ defires them * 


OF e bee 
Wubout Doubt. 7j) or 09s ro Wo Hats. 


Socraras. 


What do you mean, when you ay he defires 8 7 Do iy 
| you: not mean, that he defires to have them? | TRE 155 


C Meaning,— that of Thot, who deſtte or Sep DEP is | Evil, a : 


are miſtaken in the particular Obje& of their Deſire or Choice, for 
they imagine it to be Gopd'; Others are not miftaken, but know it to 


be what it really i that | is, Evil. 
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Does he deſire them, think you, imagining that evi 
Things are advantageous to the Perſon who has them 
knowing that evil Things are hurtfi 
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erſons, who imagine of 
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which ay! defire : bat rather, that FOO deſire Things, 
which they i imagine to be good, but which in reality are 
evil? So that Thoſe who are ignorant of them; and falſely 


imagine them to be good, e e good T * Do 


they's not! 7 


> BB 


Mano. 


Such Sort of Rakes, I muſt own, ſeem to be defirous of 


good TO 


SOCRATES. | 


But thoſe Others, Thoſe wha defire Things which are 
evil, as you ſay, and WhO at the ſame time know, 5 


that evil Things are hurtful to the poſſeſſor, do they know, 
that T hey T hemſelves ſhall receive Harm from thoſe evil 


Things, in their "_ them ? 


viii £6; 


It is clear, that they muſt know it it. 


8 oo Es. 


But know they not, that Such as receive Harm are in 


evil Plight, ſo far as Harm has befallen them i of 


Mo. i ba, 
This alſo 1 they know. 
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And know they not, _ that Such as are in evil 
* are in too? 
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Boonaras. 


1 there = any Man then, who 63 : chuſes to bei in evil Plght, 
and t to be * Pc | 


Mano. 


I ſu poſe, there is not Any, 8 Socrates. 5 1 


so Ars. 


| N. 0 Man 8 0 Meno wills or chuſes any Thing 
E ; if it be true, that no Man wills or chuſes to be in 
eri Plight, or to be unhappy. For indeed what elſe is it 


Ks 65 This i is referbls. to that Verſe of an old Poet, cited by Ari Hu 1 V 
in his Nicomachean Ethicks, L. 3. C. 8. © 
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Ny Man in Evil willingly can .:. le WET 
No Man with One” e 16 bh 1 "2 . 


* e | 8 


to 
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88 M E N 1 
to be diced unhappy, 320 to deſire Thing which are 


evil, and to have them. our own? „ 


M M 0. Ft 


I ſuſpedt, that what you fay, * HH is true. And no ; 
Man wills or chuſes any Thing 8 eril. 


SOCRATES. 


Did you not ſay juſt now, chat Virtue conſiſted in the 
Willing or deſiring Things which are gol and in the 


. having it in our Power to gain chem! 7 


=: e e Muno. 
7 did foy bs 3 . is true. | 


ll. | | 7 e sonne Es. 
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8 Is not this wil ll or Defre, by. according to what bas been 
[7 We ſhall x venture bo add, as n to this or WE leben 
Inference from it, that to be thorowly happy is no other Thing, than 


to love and deſire what is truly good, es N it 1 to 555 and to have | 
it as our own. 1 ROS 7 
s In the Greek v edles. But it appears 5855 Fins! $ Trauſ. 
lation, that in his Manuſeript it was read e 28 NN ere. The Senſe 
requires this Reading; and we preſume therefore, that it ought to be 
ſo printed. — We have followed Both the Baſil Editions, and all the 


Tranſlations, in making the Sentence dane ee and in all future 
Editions of Plato we * it will be ſo marked. 


TS. 8 fad, 


M EN O. 89 
faid, in all Men ? fo that, ® in This reſpe®, One Man i is not 
atal better than Another Man, 


1 A 


It appears ſo. 
8a 


vi appears «ts; that if One Man is looms in an- 
other, he muſt be lo in ripe: of his Power, 


es virtue, dd to Mend's laſt hee of it, conſiſts in Tw 
Things, in the Love of what is fair and good, and in the Power to 


obtain it, Socrates pretends to confute this Account; but 'tis only with : | 

. a View of explaining and giving us the right Meaning of it: for the 5 
Account is quite agreeable to Truth, and to the Sentiments of Socrales . 
himſelf. In the firſt Part of his Deſcription, Meno had omitted te 


Word truly For Virtue conſiſts in the Love of what is 7ruly fair and 
good, not in the Love. of any Thing which only ſeems ſuch, but is not 
ſuch in reality: becauſe in this caſe All Men would be Virtuous : fine. 

Nothing is to Any Man the Obje& of his Love, but That which ap- 
© pears to Him fair; nor is Any Thing the Object of his Deſire, but That 
wich he takes to be his Good, All falſe Appearance and all Miſtake, 
on theſe Subjects, is owing only to the Ignorance of That which is 
truly fair and good, of That which is to every Man the natural and 
proper Object of his Love and Deſire, in the Enjoyment of which is 
placed his Happineſs. Virtue therefore depends on Wiſdom, or the 
 Knowlege of what is ru fair and good, +a Knowlege, of neceſlity fol- 
lowed by a correſponding Love and Defire. The conſummate  Igno- 
rance of Meno in this reſpect . Menio 5 ee the Yi 1 
N will a be ſeen.” 5 N e 
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90 


Undoubtedly. 
so s. 


This therefor as it ſeems, according to Your Acbount, 
is Virtue, — 67 the Power of gaming | Things which are 


Ma m.o. 


6: This Second Part of Mens's laſt Deſcription of Vittue is no leſs 


true than the former Part, when juſtly explained and underſtood 
aright. The Knowlege of That which. is truly good and fair inferrs 


of neceſſity the Poſſeſſion of it, if this Fair and Good be natural to 


Man, and properly belonging to him, if alſo it be within him, ſeate . 


in his Mind, and above the Power of Fortune. Now whatever is fair 


and good is congenial to all Mind: And therefore every Mind em- 


braceth every Appearance of the Fair and Good, and recognizeth it as 


one of her own Kindred. The ſuperiour Part of the Human Soul, 
Mind, is the governing Power in Man; every other Faculty, every 
Affection, Paſſion, Inſtrument of Motion, ſubmits to and obeys it. 
Every Mind therefore, who, with the Knowlege of her Self, hath the 
Knowlege of what is truly good and fair, knows it to be in her Self, 
and claims it as her own. The Knowlege gives the Actual Poſſeſſion, 
and the true Enjoyment, Theo this Knowlege, the reſt of the Soul, 
_ willingly or unwillingly, is governed by the Mind; willingly and with 
_ eaſe, if the whole Soul has been well diſciplined, if the Paſſions are 


gentle, and the Habits Virtuous: but the Mind meets with Oppoſition 


and with ſtrong Reſiſtance, if the Inferiour Soul has not been uſed to 


Diſcipline, if the Paſſions are fierce, and the Habits Vitious. Thus the 


Mind, knowing true GT loves it; loving, ſhe poſſeſſes it; and the 
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M N 0. 
Ihe Caſe ſcems to Me, Socrates, to be intirely fo, as you 


now ſtate it. 
Socrans 


"Lit us examine then if this Account of yours be true: 
* perhaps i it may be ſo. You tay, that to be able to _ 
; "_—_ 0 is Virtue. 


MN. 


0 e e so 3 


ngs. do you not call ſuch Thing as eats 
of Riches, that is, the Poſſeſſion of Gold and Silver, 
Honours alſo in the State, and Offices in the G overnment? 


You do not La of : 9 other e as 850d, beſide ibn 
of this Kind. TER | 


ee Man, in all 1 bis Condu8, odd > agreeably to it, bio his _ 
ſuits, hath the farther Enjoyment of it ultimately in his View. If he 
loves it not with Singleneſs of Heart, and purſues it not with Courſe 
undeviating, it is becauſe he knows not, with Clearneſs of Mind, the 
All- Sufficience of it for Happineſs. For That Virtuous Love or Deſire, 
deſcribed by Socrates in the. Banguet, ſtands in the Midſt between Wiſ- 
dom and Ignorance. - It is the ſure Guide, however, to Wiſdom and to 
Wenn. And in this Senſe is true That of our late elegant Poet, — 
| 2 wiſh mare Virtue, 4540 gain. 
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M EN 6, 
No other: : 1 mean nal ſuch fort of- Things. 


seeds, 


Well then: ® to get Money is Virtue; as 1 pt Mere the 


t ' Hereditary 0 Gueſt of 129 Great King. But let r me aſk 


you 


No We learn from Seats, (in Epen, ri, 1 125 Fo du the Paſ- 
ſion, predominant in Men's Soul, was the Love of Money; that his 
Deſire of Honours and of Power in the State was ſubſervient to that 
other his Maſter-Paſſion; for that he regarded Power and Honour no 


otherwiſe than as the Means of accumulating Wealth. In the Paſſage 
therefore before us, it ſeems as if Plato meant, flily and indirectiy, to 
exhibit to Us this ſtrong Feature in the Character of Meno; or rather, 
as if Socrates had a Mind, in his uſual jocoſe Manner, t to exhibit to 


| Meno a true Picture of Himſelf. fo "2 
69 In the more ancient Times of Greece, * Men illuſtrious for 
their Birth or Station in Life travelled from one Grecian State or King- 


dom to another, or croſſed the Sea to Affa, with a View of obſerving 


the Manners of other People, or of learning the Policy of other Govern- 
ments, (and they ſeldom travelled with any different View,) they were 


always nobly entertained at the Houſe of ſome Great Man in every 


Country to which they came: Perſons of inferiour Rank, whenever 
they travelled, which they rarely did, were every-where treated cour- + 


teouſly at the Public Coſts. In the former Caſe, that of Private En- 


tertainment, not only the noble Hoft himſelf became entitled to the 


ſame hoſpitable Reception from his Gueſt, if ever he ſnould return the 


Viſit on a like Occaſion; but the Rights of mutual Hoſpitality ac- | 


crued alſo from thence to the Deſcendants of be th the Partys. Meno, 


it e had this Connection with the Perfion Monarch, being himſelf 
I probably, 


"the 
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probably, as well as his Friend Ariſtippus, deſcended from one of the 
ancient Kings of Theſſaly. However this was, that his Family was very 
noble, appears from his 8 to the Command of the Forces, 
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ydu a Queſtion concerning this Point: 1 Wha you would 
chuſe to add ſomething to this Account of Virtue, and to 


ſay, that Virtue is to get Money honeſtly and religiouſly ? 


or whether this Addition makes no Difference i in Your Ac- 
count; but that, however unjuſtly i it be acquired, you call the 


meer r Acquiſition or: 1 8 in LANE Wy: Virtue? 


KY 


MMO 2189 


By no > means; IX ; for, to acquire it unjuſtly, I call Vice and 


Wicked neſs | 


| Sotnarys, 


By als means thereforg, as it appears, TY Acquiſition of 


a Money ought to be accompan ied by Honeſty, or“ Prudence, 
or“ Sanctity, or ſome other Fart of Virtue: : for otherwiſe 


* 


, i * 


which his Country ſent to the Aſſiſtance of Cyrus, in his youthful time 


5 Late, —Thus much for the Explication of the Paſſage now before 


The Beauty of it ariſes from the Oppoſition, here ſeen, between 


1 Mon 8 high Rank, naturally productive of high Spirit, and. } his fordid 
Avatice, that Paſſion of the meaneſt . 
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5 "MN the Greek, caggocunn. See Note 43.40 the Riva's Ws 
In ee Greeks, GITUGTHTG · For the e of which Word, 
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94 M EN Qt 


it will not be Virtue, notwithſtanding it proc cures for us 
good Things. 6 


MN o 


For without That how ſhould it be Virtue ? 


Socranas 


a if a Man forbears to gain Money, whether ſor Him- 


ſelf or Others, when he cannot gain it without Diſhoneſty, 
1 is not the Forbearance of this Gain alſo Virtue. 3 


It is apparent. 


den 


Not the Gaining of theſe good Things thereſdie od T 
be Virtue, more than the Forbearance of that Gain : but, 


as it ſeems, That which comes accompanied by Honeſty is 


Virtue; That which i is without any Ahn of that Kind i is 
Vice and Wickedneſß. . 


we refer our Readers to Plato 8 Euthypbro, A Dialogue written intirely 
on the Subject of Sanity. But in this place it particularly means a 
Senſe of Religion, or a Regard had to the Divine Being i in all our Con- 
duct, conſidered as e or n to Him. | 
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1 1 0 


15 I think | it muſt, of neceſlity, be as You * ? 


| Socnanas. 


+ 


Did we not 7 a little while ſince, that Honeſty, and 
Prudence, and oy; Thin g of that Kind was a Fart ol 
Virtue ? 


3% ¾ n 
We did. 


4 f s 7 p ; = ; -. 


. 


so 


at 


F hen, Meno, ou: are in 1 with me. 


3 ** n * Y 
How o. Socrates? 
6 So nr E 8. 


e whiin 1 had delved you, as 1 Kid 35 now, not 


CW 


to ſplit Virtue into Pieces, and had given you Patterns to 
copy after, that you might anſwer yo. ought ; You, 
without paying any regard to them, tell me, that Virtue is 
the Power of gaining good 
dice; pet T is you lay, 1 is Ly © a Part of Virtue. 


Things with Honeſty or Juſ- 
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ny ; My * N o. 
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tions to him. See Note 22. 


M E N 0. 


Mzno 
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I do. 


Socrareh 


It is to by collected chen from your own Conceſſions . 


| that with a Part of Virtue to do Whatever one does, This 


is Virtue, For * Juſtice, you ay, i is but e a Part of Virtue ; * 


and ſo of every other Thing of like Kind, 


M E No. = 
| What then ? granting chat 1 ſay this, 
20 0 C R A T 7 8. 


It follows, that, having been requeſted to tell | me - what 
the Whole of Virtue is, you are far from giving ſuch a 


compleat Account of it: for you ſay, that every Aion 
is Virtue, which is performed with a Part of Virtue : : 


as tho you had already. told me, what Virtue was in 


the Whole, and that I ſhould now know It, when you 19 
come to ſplit it into Parts. We muſt therefore, as it ſeems 5 


to 0 Me, take the Matter a om, the Beginning, and recur, 5 


n Socrates here argues from Men's own | Notiois Jo Fe 


For the great Idea, which he Himſelf had of Juſtice, comprehends ; 
'every Part of Man's Duty ; his Duty to God, his Duty to Himſelf, ; 


and thoſe his Dutys to all Men, which ariſe from their ſeveral Rela- 8 


e 


- 


Queſtion, What is Virtue d Or ſhould every Ac- 
tion, accompanied with a Part of Virtue, be faid to be 
_ Virtue its Self? For it is faying This, to n 
tion, accompanied with ] uſtice, i Is Virtue. Do You think, 
there is no Occaſic for us to reſume the fame Queſtion; 
but chat a Man may know a Part of Virtue, What it is, 
owing What Virtue i is, its Self ? Bt gt 
THO Fad Son + þ, 7. eG 10 


—_ 


1 think, be cannot. os e 


4 f 4 5 = 3 pe V 
SOCRATES, 


+» 


For, if you remember, when I anſivered juſt now Your 
| Queſtion concerning Figure, we rejected ſuch a Kind of 


Anſwer, as aimed at explaining the propoſed Sub ect in ; 


Terms, not as yet confeſſedly underſtood, but whoſe Mean- 


ing v was s fill the guts of Inquiry. e een 25 
| Me we did night, Socrates, in rejecting ſuch an An- 


* 


1 We have here followed the printed Editions of the Greek, in all 
of which we read 3, or. If this be the right Reading, che Sentence 
muſt be, as we have tranſlated it, Tnterrogative. But future Editors of 
Plato will do well in taking Notice of an Emendation, propoſed i in the 


— 


dung of Stephens's Edition. VVV 
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ER 3 8 | ea) dave 
3 und tee have you imagine lia while we are as yet 
| * huiting What Virtue is, the Whole of it, that by anfwer- 
ing in Terms, which fignify the Parts of Virtue, You wi | 
be able to explain to any Man the Nature of Virtue; or in- | 
deed that the Nature of any other Thing can be expl way 
in ſuch a way; but that ſtill there will be need of re- 


peating the ſame Queſtion, What Virtue is, That which is 5 
the Subject of our Converſation; Or do 1. think, that 5 


12 idly, and nothing to the TORT.” 


M E N o. 
1 think, you 1 right Ye 


= 


SocnamEs 


Begin again ah: al tell me, What it is, you: hold 
Virtue to be, You and your Friend Gorgias ; ; 


M Ne. 


Socrates qt 1 besch. 1 fag td wiekia you, that | 1 
the only Part you take in Converſation is T his—) you 8 


; pretend to be at a Loſs and doubtful, your Self, upon * 


Subjects; and make Others too no leſs to be at a Loſs, 

What to think and ay. Vou ſeem to be now playing the 

ſame Conjurer $ Tricks u Pon Me; ; you manifeſtly uſe In- 
RR . cantations 


cantations to bewitch me, and to fill me with ſuch Per- 
bre, that I know not what to ſoy. If you will allow 
me to joke a little, I think you reſemble exactly, not only 
in Form but in other reſpects alſo, that broad Sea-Fiſh, 
called the Cramp-Fiſh : for That too never fails to give a 
N umbneſs to every Perſon, who either touches or 7+ ap- 
; Hb it. You ſeem to have done ſome ſuch Thin g at 
preſent to Me, and to have benumbed me. For I actually 
ſuffer a Kind of Nu umbneſs and Stupidity, both in Mind 
and Body; ; and find my ſelf diſabled from giving you any 
Anſwer: And yet have I a thouſand times diſcourſed much 
about Virtue, and to many Perſons, and extreamly well f 
too, as I thought: but I am now not in the leaſt able to 
tell, ſo much as What Virtue | is. 1 think, that you have 
 atied: very prudentiy, in never going out of your own | 
Country, either by Sea or Land. For if you was to be- 
| have i in this manner in any other City, where you are a 


| "4 The peoninbing Paculy of this Fits, by which it is en. to 
catch its Prey, is mentioned by Ariſtotle, in his Hiſtory of Animals, 
B. 9. c. 37. where he tells us, [als ſome Perſons have been Eye-Wit- 


| | neſſes of the Manner in which it is done. Plutarcb, in his Treatiſe 07 


the Sagarity of Animals, relates the Matter more circumſtantially ; and 
- farther aſſures us, that this Power of the Numb-Fiſh not only operates 
on other Fiſh, but on Men too; and tht it e at ſome ſmall Diſ- 
kane, 28 s well as hre ne Touch. . 5 
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: 05 you would run 12 Riſque. of being driven thenoe | 
as a Magician or Enchanter, mw 1115 15 

| Socrares, 


Wit are full of Crafinek, Meno; and 1 was way! near 1 5 
a deceived by 158 : ö 


Mx N o. 
Tell me how, Socrates, 1 Pray you. 


- 


So 


1 know whh. what 5 Delign you brought a Smile, to 8 
which you likened Me. LS | 


M A N N 0. | 
With What Deſign, now do You i imaging? ? 


Fe . 


Socraras 


T hat I. on a Ny Ph! might bring forts Side or Re- # 


ſemblance of You. For, this I know to be true of al! 


Handſome Perſons ; they love: to have Images and Pictures ; 
made of them. And indeed i it is their Intereſt : for of Hand- 5 


ſome Perſons 75 the Pictures are handſome too. E But 1 ſhall 
| F | forbear 


75 5 That Virtue its Sel, i is of all 1 Things the moſt beautiful and t 
bre, 


Me E N 0. „ hs 


forbear the 3 of Vour Picture in return. And as to 
that, which You have produced of Me, if the Cramp-Fiſh 
be its Self numb, and thro its own Numbneſs benumb Others 
alſo, then am I like to it; but otherwiſe, I am not. For 


70 I do not lead Others into Doubtfulneſs on any Subject, 5 q 
1 make them be at a Loſs what to ſay; when at the ſame 


time, I can eaſily explain the Matter in hand, and have 
no Doubts at all within my own Mind: but as I am intirely 
5 diſtreſſed for true Definitions of Things, my Self; ; in this 


Condition, I involve i in the fame Diſtreſſes Thoſe with whom 


Ian converſing.. T hus at preſent. concerning the Nature 
of Virtue; What it is, I for My part know not: You in- 
deed knew formerly perhaps, before that you had touched 
Me; 5 but now. I are I 76 One who knows nothing of 


, ; i g 1 5 
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lovely, is the well-known Doctrine of Plato. From hence it follows, 
that thoſe Images and Reſemblances of Virtue, which are exhibited to us 
in the Characters and Actions of Men deemed to be good, are more or 
leſs fair, amiable and pleaſing, in proportion to the greater or leſs Like- 
neſs which they bear to the Original, the perfect Ideal Pattern. Whe- 
ther, or not, the Philoſopher in the Paſſage now before us would ſug- | 
geſt to our Minds ſome ſuch Thought as this, it is left to the genuine 
Diſciples of Plalo to determine, If they agree with us in the Affirma- 
tive, then this Paſſage prepares us for the Mention of Thenfoctes, Ariſti- 
BS Pericles, and Thucydides, in the latter Part of the Dialogue, and 
for the Conſideration of their real Characters. See The 0 pag. 
237, with the Notes to that Dialogue 168, and 2 30. 5 | 


Ih: In all the Editions of the Greek, we here HOT, voy Harro. 7juot0s „ M 


_ 


bid. 


a Mi E N 0. 


— 


the Matter. 1 am Auen e of ended it 


| together with You;. and of our ſearching” out 1 10 What 
bs Kind of a Thing Virtue i We) 199 


Me nx 0. 


* 


But i in \ what way, Socrates, will you ſearch for a Thing, ” 
of which you are ay ignorant ? For ” by what Mark, 


which = 


* 


oder This Reading we have followed ; in our Tranſlation, as « thinking 
It to be right. But 'tis to be obſerved, that Ficinus ſeems, from His 
Tranſlation, to have read, in His Manuſcript Copy of Plato, 5d, jebyrot 
euol oo El d erdorr. And as this Reading produceth a Senſe agree- 
able to that Maſk of Ignorance, worn by Socrates throughout this Dia- 
logue, and wherever elſe he is introduced converſing with Any of the 
Sophiſts or of their Diſciples, it deſerves a Place amongft the Various 
Readings, which it will dente a future Editor of Plato to oled and 
publiſh. 
77. Aﬀter an eaſy. and natural Digreſſion, tho 1 chan uſual, whilſt 
| che Argument remains ſuſpended purpoſely to raiſe in us a Deſire of 
returning to it, Plato here introduceth his Readers into thoſe Myfterys, - 
in which the Nature and the Origin of the Human Mind are unfolded. 
The Connection of what follows with That Preliminary Subject, re- 
marked in Notes 60, 66, and 67.1 is This Alt! is agreed by Both Par- 
tys, by Socrates and by Meno, that is, by Wiſe Men and by the Multi- 
tude, (or, which is the ſame thing, by Reaſon and by the Paſſions, ) 
that Both Partys, which divide All Men, aim at Good; that Some 
Men hit the Mark, and attain their End; and that Others miſs, and 
fail of it, miſtaking the Mark, and fancying Good to be there, where 
it is not. The right Mark is diſcerned only by Reaſon; and Thoſe 
only, who follow the Direclons of this Principle! know what! is truly. 


; good. 
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which. may hi it, will 705 look for it, when you know 
none of the Marks that diſtinguiſh it? Or, if you ſhould 


| * "RAT 
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od. Such, as are W by their Paſſions, are deaf to the Dictates 
of Reaſon, that inward unerring Monitgr, and therefore thro Ignorance 
err in the Purſuit of Good. The Afe#ion to Good, nevertheleſs, is 
ſtill univerſal, and prevalent in All Men, It prevails in Children, who. 

Have not yet arrived at the Age of Reaſon; it prevails in Madmen, 

ho have loſt the Uſe of Reaſon ; in natural Fools, where Reaſon lies 
aſleep; and in the Unwiſe, where Reaſon is ſuppreſſed. In the Minds 
of all theſe a thouſand various Things paſs for Good ; different Things 
in different Perſons, and different in the game Perſons at different 
Times. The Affection therefore, common to All, is not to This or 
That particular Good, but to Good in general, Good undiſtinguiſhed, 
undiſoerned, unknown, To diſcover and know True Good, to dif- 
tinguiſh and diſcern it from the Falſe, is left to Reaſon, or to the 
Rational Faculty of the Soul, inquiring, ſearching, reaſoning, medi- 
tating, and contemplating. Now all Inquiry and all Search muſt 
ſet out and ee from ſome previous Knowlege, or at leaſt on the 
Foundation of Opini on, or Belief. We muſt know in general, Whi- | 
ther we are going, e we can inquire the Way: We muſt know in 

general, for What we ſeek, or we can never find. From ſome Princi- 

ples in like manner muſt degin all R aſoning and all Knowlege. Theſe 
Principles muſt be the ſame in all men; for all Right Reaſoning is the 

ſame in All: all Demonſtration depends on theſe Principles: and to 
Common Reaſon it is, that we appeal in all our Arguings. For want 
of theſe Principles of Reaſoning, within them, Brutes can never rea- 
ſon: nor can they ever be taught any Art or Science: becauſe the Prin- 
 ciples of all the particular Sciences and Arts lye involved in thoſe higheſt 
and moſt general Principles, thoſe of Reaſon and of Mind. The K no.] 

lege therefore of theſe Principles is the moſt General Knowlege: and 
* ö is Oy inherent i in all Mind, as bein 4 of .its ; Eſerce; 5 


2 y 6 ; 4 On A. * 
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a. M E N 0 
not fail of mii with 3 it, how. will you idem 15 when 


met with, to be the very T hing you was in Search of, and 
Aer nothing of before? 8 


Socnarrs 


* 1 * 
% * 


1 apprehend, Meno, what it is you mean. Do You 8 


ſerve, how captious a way of reaſoning you introduce? F or 
it follows from hence, that tis impoſſible for a Man to 
ſeek, either for T hat which he knows, or for That of which 


2 is ignorant. Fo or ”* 1 Man would ſeek to know what 


On the fame account it is, that the Affection to Good in general is fo 
univerſal, and ſo inſeparable from all Mind; it is | becauſe Mind is not - 
only the Fountain of all Good, but is Eſſential Good its Self : and 
every Being 1s by Nature well affected to its Self in the Firſt place, and 
thence to every other Being which has any Relation to it, in proportion 
to the Nearneſs of that Relation. Now in other Animals, the Affection 
- to Good is limited and partial; it is confined within the narrow Sphear 
of their Wants : to the Purſuit of which particular and little Good 
ey are determined uniformly and invariably by the Neceſſity of Na- 
ture. And inſtead of the general Principles of Knowlege, from which 
to reaſon, they have, given to them, unerring Inſtinct, ſuperſeding the 
| Neceſſity and the Uſe of reaſoning. But in Man, the Affection to Good 
is general and indefinite, leading him to all Good poſſible : and juſt ſo, 
the General Principles of Knowlege in him extend to all Things, lead- 
ing him, thro reaſoning, to the Knowlege of them all, and back again if 
ultimately to Themſelves, the Source of all his Knowlege. 


* This perplexing Argument, this renne, introduced here by 
_ Mew is ſolved * . in the beginning of his Letter Analyticks; 


Where 


M E N N 10 17 105 


be knows, becauſe he has. the Kpaylees of it at, and 
has no Need of — for what. he. Nr | Ft: as any 


Man 


| where he explains the Paſſage of Plato now before us, agrecably to the 
Senſe given it in the preteding Note, thus; that, „prior to all 


reaſoning, whether by Induction, or by Syllogiſing, ſome Knowlege ; 


muſt be ſuppoſed ;” (meaning the Firſt Knowlege, the Knowlege of 


the Principles, on Which all ſubſequent Knowlege is founded :) “ and in 


this caſe, he fays, a Man: may in ſome ſenſe be faid to know before he 


is taught, and in another ſenſe may be called ignorant. For before he 
is taught any particular Branches of Knowlege, he muſt have ſome 


Knowlege previous, or he could not be the Subject of learning; tho 
he is ignorant of the Branches ſpringing from that Trunc, that is, of the 
Particulars, to which his General Knowlege j 1s afterwards applied.” — 
That, prior to all Inquiry, there muſt be ſome apoio, Pre-conceptions, 
or rather Preſumptions, in the Mind of the Inquirer, the Epicureans 
alſo, and the Scepticks themſelves acknowleged : as may be ſeen in La- 
ertius, Lib. 10, pag: 61% Edit: Amſt: and in Sextus Empiricus, pag: 
522 Edit: Lipf: But the Epicureans accounted for theſe fes from 
Senſe and Memory, that is, the Memory of Things perceived by Senſe, — 
The Stoicłs held them to be innate, or derived from Nature; but by 
what means, or in what manner, they did not explain. Mr. Locke, 
in accounting for Human Knowleg ge, ſeems to have taken a Way dif- 
ferent from Any of the Ancients. Setting out from Senſe, like the Epi- 


. Cureans, and ſeeming to deny any god e or zyyoicu to be innate or na- 
tural to the Human Mind, we find him afterwards aſcribing to the Soul. 


of Man certain Powers or Facultys, natural to her, and very different 
from thoſe of Senſe, Imagination, and Memory; by which Powers, thro 
tte means of her reflecting on Senſible Ideas, that is, Senſible Images, 


© treaſured up in the Memory, ſhe attains to Ideas of Reflection, General 


Ideas, and General Knowlege. Now theſe Powers or Facultys, ſo called 
.v — * which he 9 to be in the Soul of Man, but the Na- 
IN ture 


U 


1 KEN 


Man ſeek for EW he is ignorant of, becauſe he would not 
know What he was Rein for. 


2 | Mano. 


Do you not think then, Socrates, tht this bf of reaſon 
ing is fair and right? 


ture of hh, and from what Cauſe they proceed, or how ad why 
they belong to the Human Soul, he gives no account of, are, accord- 
ing to the Principles of Plato, of the Eſſence of Mind, the ſuperiour 


Part of the Soul of Man, or in Plato's own Language, xuplaTaToy Lug ns 


eos, that which peculiarly characterizes and diſtin TE the Human 
Soul from all Others. For Plato held, that Mind was 1d *, The One its 


Self, That Principle in Nature, which is the Cauſe of Union to all 
things that are united : . And being Intelligent, as well as Afive Cauſe, 5 
it ſees, as united, Things which have any Union; it ſees them, as being 


One; it ſees them in its Self, the Cauſe of their being united. Had Mr. 
Locke dived but ſo deep into the Secrets of Nature, as to ſee the Eſſence 7 
of Mind to be Unity, he would perhaps have thought, that the Hu- 
man Soul formed its General Ideas from viewing Particular Ideas, (as 


he calls them, ) all thoſe which are exactly alike, in One Idea; unify- 


ing them, as its Nature is to do, after they are aſſembled together i in 
the Imagination. But had Mr. Locke gone farther ſtill in his Inquirys, 
and conſidered the Human Mind as derived from the Divine Mind, 
the Cauſe of Form to all Things, he would have ſeen, that General 
Ideas were, in all Mind, properly ſpeaking, prior to all Particular 
Images, or Images of Particular Things, in the Imagination ; tho thoſe 
General Ideas are not actually perceived by Human Minds, till excited 


by the e of Senſible eck OR IL 


Socraras. 
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3 
0 * 


See 


Not I, for My . ; 


* 


M u o. 
0m n you ay, in what reſpect it is weug 5 


8 H,n.ꝛt; . 


a can. 28 » For I * heard the Sayings of Men nd Wo- 
. men uh were wiſe, «ad ata in Divine TOs 


_ x2 bu 4 ; * 


1 * 
Mano. - +: 
5 7 9 


Wr Sing Is 


So s. 


Such, a 1 think tas, as well as fine, | 


wh 1 


"9 Plato now 2 to tell us, how i previous General Nuo 
lege, or, to ſpeak more properly, theſe Principles of all Knowlege, come 


to be in the Soul of Man. But he tells it in a fabulous and myſtic 
way; the reaſon of which we have attempted to give in the Argument of 


this Dialogue, He uſhers in his Tale with great Pomp and Solemnity ; 
much after the ſame manner in which he introduces the Diſcourſe of 
Diotima in the Banguet ; and on the very ſame account; that is, to gain 


| 7 the greater Credit to it, as having been delivered by Prieſts and Prieſt- | 
elles, with the Diviner Poets, Perſon who were, all of them, ſuppoſed 
to hold a more familiar and intimate Communication with the Gods, | 


than Other Mortals. 
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But 1 What caings were they; ; ad. y wan were 
they n „ ee 
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SockaTEs. 


— 


Thoſe who ad them were of the Priefts i Prieft- 
eſſes, Such, as made it their Buſineſs to be able to give a 
rational acc 


— — 


— — —_ — — 


bunt of theſe Things in which they were em- 
ployed. Thie ſame Sayings are delivered alſo by Pindar, 


and many other of the Poets, as many as are Divine. The 

Sayings are theſe; but do You conſider with your Self, 
whether you think them true —Theſe Perſons then tell 
us, that 2 the Soul of Man is immortal; — = that ſometimes 


. Spc in thine % is Ay coming to the Point, on es to 
raiſe Curioſity thro this Suſpenſe, and by an Air of Grandeur to es 8 
pare his Audience for Something Great that was to come. 
\ 1 This again, to quicken the Apprehenſions of his Audience, to en- 
gage their Attention, and to ſet them on thinking. | 
3: The fundamental Doctrine of Plato's Philoſophy, at lad? in that 70 
Part of it which relates to Man, is This; that the Rational Soul of 198 
Man is derived from the Divine Mind, as a Rivulet from its Spring or 
4 Fountain. This Fountain i is eternal and exhauſtleſs: : it follows therefore of 
neceſſity, that the Streams can never be dried up, or fail. Human Bo- 
dys, into which thoſe Rational Souls are infuſed, are as the Channels or 
Beds where they are ſeated. When theſe innen are totally ob- 
ſtructed, filled up with bog Matter, and levelled with the Common 
| Earth, 
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Earth, thoſe Streams may find their Way i into new Channels, prepared 
for them poſſibly beforehand ; or they make their own Way perhaps 
_ Themſelves, gradually forming freſh Beds for their Abode. However 
this be, the Streams cannot but continue.” For, to quit our ec 
the Eſſence of Mind being pure and ſimple Unity, uniting all things in 
which it dwells, all Mind muſt be indifloluble ; becauſe it confiſts not 
of Parts, into which it may be broken or diſſolved. And becauſe Mind 
is the Fountain of Life, all Mind muſt be immortal. If the Doctrine 
of Plato then be true, that every Particular Mind partakes of the Na- 
ture and Eſſence of Mind Univerſal, it follows, that the Mind, or Ra- 
tional Soul of Man, muſt in like manner be indiſſoluble and immortal, 
For it is One, not as a Whole, diviſible into Parts; z nor as a Beauty, or a 
Harmony, reſulting from the Symmetry or Proportions of various Things 
combined; but it is One thro its Eſſence, which is uncompounded, . 
indiviſible, ſimple Oneneſs, Mind is not meaſured by any thing; fot 
its Self is Meaſure, and all other Things are meaſured by it. Mind is 
Beauty and Harmony its Self, the Cauſe of Beauty and of Harmony to all 
Things beauteous and harmonious. Mind is Good, not as other Things 
are good, to ſome particular Uſe or End; for the particular Ends and 
Uſes of them all are aſſigned to them by Mind, which is therefore Good 
its Self, the Cauſe of Their Goodneſs, as giving to each Thing its pro- 
per Meaſure, and fitting each for its peculiar End. Laſtly, Mind is 
not only intelligent, but its Self! is the Object of its own Intelligence; 
it views and contemplates its Self, and, in its Self, all that Beauty, that 
Harmony, and that Good, which it produces. Nothing indeed can be 
the Object of Mind, but its Self, and whatever is of the Same Nature. 
All other Things are outward and foreign to the Mind; they are the 
Objects of Senſe only, and the feeling of them is Senſation. But in 
our Infancy, when the Objects of Sight are at firſt preſented to our 
Eyes, they excite in the Mind her firſt and original Perceptions, which 
are thoſe of One and of Same. Thoſe. of Many and of Different im- 
mediately follow, increaſing and ſpreading wider by degrees. Thoſe "9h 
Primary Perceptions are clearly of the Eſſence of Mind, and are the 5 
* 9 of all N F or Ry but Mind! is amply One: 
e 
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Nothing but Mind is ever ablalupely the, Same. And hence, Nothing 
but Mind, properly and truly ſpeaking, 18. Since Mind, however, is 
not only intelligent, but is Intellectual Light its Self, giving Light to all 
Ideas and to all Truths; and fince ſimple Oneneſs and abſolute Same- 
" neſs yeild, of themſelves and alone, no Light at all, and conſequently | 
can throw none on any Truth; it follows, that Diverſity alſo muſt be 
of the Eſſence of Mind. Accordingly, the ſagacious and profound Au- 
| thor of Letters on Mind has well laid down this fundamental Truth, 
that Diverſity is one of the Principles of Intelligence or Mind; a Truth 
inſinuated indeed by Plats in his Timeus, and by Timæus the Pythage- 
rean himſelf in that ancient Treatiſe of his, on which Plato's Timæus is 
a Comment; but which, agreeably to the poetical and figurative Ge- 
nius of that Dialogue of Plato's, and to the more obſcure and ænigma- 
tical manner of the Pythagoreans, is delivered to us by them Both fo 
myſtically and obſcurely, that we are much indebted to Mr. J. Petpin 
for revealing it ſo explicitely. See alſo Mr. V. Petvin, his Brother, not 
leſs fo in Mind and Science than by Nature, in his Summary View, - 
towards the Concluſion.——But to proceed; N o leſs eſſential to Mind 
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. is Number. For in Diverſity Number is implied. And ſo peculiar to 


all Mind is the Power of numbering, that, as Plato ſays in his Epino- 
mis, Man is the only Animal that numbers. This may appear from 
hence. Multitude, or Many, is nothing more than many of thoſe Ones, 
of which the Multitude conſiſts. The Firſt Many is Number: for 
Number is no other Thing than many Units united; and every Num- 
ber is only a Repetition of One, ſtopped and bounded by the Mind, | 
and thus made one certain definite Number. Now Brute Animals in- 
deed may fee Many as indefinite. But to know how many, or to ſee a 
definite Number, belongs only to the Mind. And fo eſſential to all 
Mind did Number appear to the old Pythagoreans, that they defined 
the Rational Soul, or Mind, to be Number with Self- Motion. Thus it 
is, that Unity and Number, Sameneſs and Difference, being of the Effence 
of Mind, the Ideas of them are the 20 general Ideas, A the fe Prin- | 
| Liples of all Knowlege. Next to the Perceptions of theſe, follow the 
Ce e of Equal and ee in Nunn, and of 2 and Unlie 
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in Forth and Figures. On "thoſe Perceptions and theſe Conceptions 
are founded all Firſt Truths, and all Axioms or Common Notions, in 


which all Men agree, giving their Aſſent to them, as ſoon as thro Speech 
or Writing they are propoſed to their Underſtandings. And in theſe 
confiſts all that General Knowlege, which is natural to every Mind, and 


may therefore not very improperly be called innate. Accordingly, the 


 Stoicks give to thefe Axioms, Or oval evvoicts Common Netions, the Ap- 
pellation of zuqura.. Not that any Notions, whether Perceptions or 
Conceptions, are born with a Man; nor were any of the ancient Phi- 
loſophers ſo abſurd as to imagine this; but becauſe all Common Notions, 
or Axioms, being immediately derived from the Principles of Mind, na- 


turally attend every Mind, and neceſſarily ſpring up in it, as ſoon as it 


apprehends the Meaning of the Terms, in which they are delivered. 
The Mind is not taught them, but has them, and finds them in her 
Self; —unleſs Gop may be ſaid to teach them, by ſnewing them, Him- 
ſelf, to each particular Mind; not only as He is the Fountain of all 
Minds, but as He is alſo with every Mind always intimately preſent. 
This general and fundamental Knowlege, thus natural to the Human 
Soul, is repreſented to us by Plato under the Notion of Reminiſcence; 
as if the Soul of Man, exiting in ſome prior diſtinct State of Being, 
had been actually poſſeſſed of this Knowlege; but had forgotten it, 
when ſhe was firſt immerſed in her preſent Body; and recovers it 
| again, as ſoon as, awakened from that Oblivion; ſhe feels and exerts 
her Self. In this way does Plato inſinuate into Thoſe, who are unac- 
quainted with the Nature and Eſſence of Mind, his great Doctrine, 


that all Mind is eternal, and, from the Nature of its Principles, is the 


eternal Seat of all ſuch Knowlege, as is of the moſt General Kind. 
Whence it follows, that the Mind of Man has a Capacity of attaining 
: all Knowlege of every Kind, Specific or leſs General; For all ſubordi- 
nate Genus's and all Species are nothing more than Evolutions of thoſe 
Genus's to which they ſeverally belong, and in which they are virtu- 
ally included; as the higheſt Genus's are MY meinde and . 
uined in e. 5 | 
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_ 5 it ends, which is called Dying; and that afterwards it be- 


05 
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23 That is, as its preſent Life, and 3 new Life. For, 


as Plato obſerves juſtly in his Phedo, Life and Death ſucceed each 
other alternately throughout Nature. In the Paſſage, however, now 
before us, the Ending of the Human Soul and its Beginning again may 


be taken in different Senſes. The moſt obvious Meaning is the Diſſo 
lution of that Body which it inhabits, and its Departure into the Seeds 


of a new Body,” which it then animates, and gradually forms ſuitable to 


its own Temper and Diſpoſition. This Senſe is agreeable to thoſe Verſes, 8 
immediately after cited out of Pindar. But of the METEITWPA voie: * 


Tranſmigration of the Soul into another Body, there are various Opi- 
nions. The Eaſtern Doctrine extends it to the Bodys of Brute Ani- 


mals, and ſuppoſes Theſe to be animated by Souls, which once were 


Human ; but which, thro Indulgence of their Paſſions, having loſt their 


Diviner Part, Mind and Reaſon, are now become fit only to dwell in 
Bodys, where thoſe Paſſions have their full e and Exerciſe. For 
the Maintainers of this Doctrine thus argue z— that the Order of 


Things aſſigns to every Being that Place in Nature, which is the fitteſt 


for it, and aſſociates together Things congenial. Accordingly, ſay 
They, every Soul is by the neceſſity of Nature determined and impelled 


to that Kind of Body in the Animal World, which is beſt adapted to 
its Conſtitution, Temper, or prevailing Habit, as being its natural Com- 


panion, Concerning this Hypotheſis, we ſhall only obſerve, that it pre- 
fumes the Souls of all Animals, as well the irrational as the rational, to have 
pre-exiſted ſeparately and diſtinctly; and is founded on a Suppoſition, - 
that a particular Mind is not neceſſary to preſerve any particular Soul 


in its diſtin& Exiſtence after its Departure from the Body, or to keep 
it from being reſolved into Soul Univerſal ; a Suppoſition, contrary to 


the Principles of Plato. Another Opinion on this Point, the Tranſ- 


migration of Souls, is held by Some, who maintain not only a Dege- 
neracy or Deſcent of the Souls of Men into Brute Ae but alſo 
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an Aſcent or Exaltation of the Souls of Brutes into Human Bodys. 
On this Opinion we have to obſerve, that it ſuppoſes Brute Animals ca- 
pable of Merit and Demerit: conſequently, it muſt ſuppoſe them to 
have Freedom of Will; and this they cannot have, unleſs in ſome mea- 
ſure they partake of Intelligence and Reaſon, ſo as to have it their own. 


Now theſe Suppoſitions are repugnant to the expreſs Doctrine of Plato. 


Here therefore our great Philoſopher, very confiſtently with himſelf, 


waves the Mention of both theſe fabulous Hypotheſes, derived ben 


Egypt and the Eaft; tho One of them, the firſt mentioned, was ad- 
opted by the Pythagoreans, and the Other conſtantly adhered to by the 


Brachmans, the . Gymnoſophiſts, and other Sages of the remoter Eaſt. 


Once or twice indeed elſewhere he makes uſe of theſe Fables, as think- 
ing them perhaps the beſt adapted to Vulgar Minds and to the Young. 


But in this Place he eſpouſes the Hypotheſis of Tranſmigration, as it 
was corrected and amended by the Grecians; an Hypotheſis, tho till 


fabulous, or mythological, with all its Emendations, yet approaching 


nearer to the Truth of Things, as well as more conſiſtent with the 
Jewiſh and Chriſtian Faith, than it was in its unphiloſophical and crude 


Eaſtern Original. He ſuppoſes Human Souls to be always Human, till i 
they become Divine. _ He ſuppoſes here, as well as in other Dialogues 
where he deſeribes a future State, the Souls of thoſe Men, who had 


committed Crimes, or had contracted Habits of Vice, when they lived 


on Earth, to ſuffer Puniſhments in #1, the invi/ible Place F Souls, fo 
long as they remain impure, and unpurged from their Pollutions. Af- 


ter they are purified, and regain their priſtine Innocence, he ſuppoſes 
them, not immediately to aſcend to Heaven, but firſt to enter into Hu- 


man Bodys, and be born again; that an Opportunity may be given 
them to merit, thro a Life of Virtue, Celeſtial Bliſs, and the Society of 


pureſt Minds, This, as we have ſaid, is the obvious and literal Mean- 


ing of the P aſſage now before us; in which the Ending of the Soul, and 
its Beginning again, ſeem to imply no more than Death and a Reſtora- 


tion to a Life on Earth again. But if we conſider well thoſe Expreſ- 


ons of Fong 62d h again, together wich what follows in 
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gins again 3 bur 50 never is diffolved —and that Fry this 
5 reaſon 


the Dialogue ſoon after, and recur at the ſame time to the Principles h 
of Plato concerning the Rational Soul of Man, we ſhall find, that this 
Ending, and this Beginning again, have a reference to the Loſs and Ac- 
quiſition of Knowlege. We ſhall diſcover his ſecret Meaning to be 
This. to inſinuate to us, that the Principles of Knowlege are natu- 
rally inherent in the Soul of Man; —as indeed they muſt be, if they 
axe the ſame with the Principles of Mind, and therefore to all Mind eſ- 


ſential ;—that, without the neceſſity of inquiring, whether the Ra- 


tional Soul of every Man be immediately at his Birth derived to him 
from the Great Parental Mind, or whether it exiſted ſeparately before- 
| his Birth; an Inquiry, which muſt ever be the Subject of Conjecture 
and Opinion; every Man in his earlieſt Infancy has nothing more than 
theſe Seeds of Knowlege in his Soul; — that he is born therefore with 
a bare Capacity of acquiring Knowlege ;— that Culture, Diſcipline, 
Inquiry, Thinking, and Reaſoning, are neceſſary for the opening of 


thoſe Seeds, for the expanding of the Mind, and for the attaining to 


any degree of Actual Knowlege that, ſuppoſing the Soul to have 
pre- exiſted in any diſtinct State of Being, in which ſhe had acquired 


Knowlege, yet ſtill ſne has her Leſſon to learn over again ;— and that, 


in the ſame manner, at her Departure from the Body, to which ſhe 


was united, all her aequired Knowlege is extinguiſhed; and ſhe retains 


nothing more than an habitual Diſpoſition either to Virtue or to Vice, 
ſuch a one, as ſhe had contracted during that Union. This, how- 
ever, muſt always make great Difference in her next State of Being, 
with regard to her Facility or Difficulty of acquiring the Knowlege of 

True Good, on which Knowlege all her Freedom and all my Happi- 5 
naeſs depend. 


84 That what i is here ſaid of the Soul, is meant _ the Rational Soul | 


only, and extends not to all Soul, including the irrational and meerly 
ſentient Souls of Brute Animals, no Reader, WY has but common 


Underſtandin ing, 
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1 Undlenſtanding, needs to be informed. The Human Soul is apparently 


the preſent Subject. We ſhould therefore have taken no Notice of a 
Diſtinction ſo obvious, but for the ſake of illuſtrating the better, by 
marking this Diſtinction, the Doctrine of Plato on this important Point. 


 —— The cleareſt, way of explaining any difficult Subject, and (however 


it may ſeem a Paradox at firſt fight) the beſt way of preventing a Mul- 
_ tiplicity. of Words, is to take the Subject from the proper Beginning of 


it: as the eaſieſt way of untying a Knot is to find, firſt, the Beginning of 


the Thread. In this way we ſhall treat the preſent Subject. MIND 
ALONE then 18. ETERNAL : for Mind alone has i in its Self a Principle 


of Unity. The Whole of T hings, or Univerſe, may perhaps be ever- 
laſting, becauſe united, and ſupported, and continued on, by Mind, the 


Head and Governour of it: but by no means can it properly be called 


eternal. No Part of it ever continues the ſame for the ſmalleſt Portion 


of Time, except the Kinds and Species of Things; and theſe, only | 
becauſe their Efſence is in Mind, as being its Ideas. The Soul of the 


World, her Self, that Soul from which all inferiour Souls are derived, is 
35 immortal only becauſe ſhe is full of Mind, the Fountain of all Life. 
ut of thoſe inferiour Souls, Such only as have Mind and Reaſon com- 


municated to them, and ſuperadded to their Animal and Vital Facul- 
tys, can poſſibly remain for ever in a diſtinct State of Being, or be im- 


mortal. All other Souls, when thoſe. Compound-Beings, which they 


animate, come to Diſſolution, return back again to that Ocean, whence 


they flowed forth in ſeparate Streams, the Univerſal Soul, and are re- 


ſolved into it: in like manner as the Corporeal Parts of thoſe: Beings 
are reſolved into their ſeveral kindred Elements, and undiſtinguiſhably 
and totally mix with them thro the Whole of Things. But as the 


Soul of the Univerſe is made to be immortal by the conſtant Reſidence 
therein of the Supreme Mind univerſal and eternal, ſo the Platoniſts 
very juſtly and rationally inferr, that every Particular Soul, which has 


Mind ſuperadded to it, is retained in its particular and diſtinct Exiſtence 
by the Preſence of that Particular Mind, to which it is united. —Ta 


- this it may 'be objected, that, if all Mind has the inherent Power of 


W and continuing 1 in Being That to which it it is united, then the 
8 . Corporeal 
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Corporeal Part of Man would be preſerved and continued in its Being, 


as well as the Soul, Mind being preſent to the Whole Man. To this 


Objection we anſwer, in the firſt place, that the Body is not, neither 


can it be, immediately connected with Mind, as being of a Nature quite 


contrary to that of Mind. For Body is diviſible, variable, and tranſient ; | 
Mind is indiviſible, invariable, eternal. The connecting Medium between 
them Both 1s Soul. And indeed chiefly with a View of giving us ſome 


Conception of this, it ſeems to be, that Plato in his Timeus repreſents 
to us the Soul of the World, as a Mixture of Invariable Being, and of 


That which is Variable. For only Mind is Being Invariable ; and by 
That which is Variable, Plato in the ſame Paſſage tells us, that he 


means That which relates to Body. But of Plato's Meaning in that 
Part of his Timæus we ſhall preſently have Occaſion to ſpeak more.— 
To that Objection againſt the Immortality of the Human Soul, ariſing 


from the manifeſt Diſſolution and Deſtruction of the Human Body, we 
anſwer farther, that the Objection ſuppoſes the Nature of Soul and the 
Nature of Body to be the ſame with reſpect to the Poſſibility of their 


Duration ; it ſuppoſes, that Mind might as eaſily preſerve the one as the 
other in its Exiſtence. But ſuch. a Suppoſition is abſolutely erroneous. 
For Human Bodys, as well as all other Corporeal Beings, being com- 
pounded of the Four Elements, conſiſt of Particles contrary by nature, 


ſome to others, and continually at variance : and whether- the Paſlive | 
Elements or the Active prevail in this Contention, as in Acute Diſeaſes 


do the latter, in Chronical Diſeaſes and inOld Age the former, in either 
caſe the Compound-Frame muſt inevitably be diſſolved and periſh. 
While it laſts, it is preſerved not by the Mind, but by the Soul, that 


Soul which is derived to it from Soul Univerſal, Whereas all Soul, 
which is accompanied with Mind, whether Univerſal or Particular, is 
by that Mind preſerved everlaſtingly ; becauſe it is not, like Body, com- 
poſed of contrary Elements. Whether it be of the Nature of Light, 
which 4riftotle ſeems to think Incorporeal, the Energy of ſome Incor- 

poreal Eſſence; or whether it be of the Nature of Aher, that is, of 
Etherial Fire, which the ſame great Philoſopher ſuppoſes to be above 
the Four m, a Fifth diſtin Eſſence, meaning . hereby 


— 
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the ſame Thing with That Eſſence, whoſe Energy he ſuppoſes Light 
to be; or whatever elſe be the Nature of the Soul; it appears to be 
ſimple, uncompounded, active, the immediate Cauſe of Life and Mo- 
tion to all Body to which it ſupervenes. This may ſeem to contradict 
what Plato ſays, in his Timæus, of that Mixture before-mentioned of 
Iwo contrary Natures in the Compoſition of the Mundane Soul. But 
we have advanced nothing contradictory to Plato's Meaning. For in 
the Soul of the Morld, as treated of in that Dialogue, Rational Soul or 
Mind is included. Juſt as in ſpeaking of the Soul of Man, we uſually mean 
as well the Rational Soul peculiar to Man, as the Irrational, common to 
him with Brutes : for we generally preſume it to be a Whole, conſiſting 
of thoſe Two Parts. In the Philebus, however, Univerſal Soul, or the 
Soul of the World, is expreſſly diſtinguiſhed from e Mind. And 
we have This farther to obſerve, that Principles, a age, are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed from Elements, ole · Elements, that is, Elementary un- 
compounded Bodys, have more than one Principle: for they have 
Matter, and they have Form; and the Cauſe of the Union of theſe Two 
Principles in them is Another Principle of their Being : notwithſtanding 
which Number and Diverſity of their Principles, thoſe Elementary Bo- 
dys never are. diſſolved. Mind its Self, eternal Mind, conſiſts of Prin- 
ciples: but theſe Principles are ſo united, as to make one, uncompoun- 
| ded, and therefore indiſſoluble, Eſſence. The learned Author of Ler- 
ters on Mind, who appears to have been a perfect Maſter of this Subject, 
ſuppoſes (if we apprehend his Meaning rightly) the ſame Principles to 
be the Principles of Mind, which Plato in his Timæus makes to be the 
Principles of the Mundane Soul: and very juſtly, as it appears to us: 
for Diverſity and Multitude belong to Species, and even to General Kinds, 
as well as to Individuals; to Mind as well as to Body. The only Dif- 
ference ſeems to be This, that in Mind and its Ideas Diverſity and Mul- 
titude are bounded ; but in Body and Individuals they are infinite. In 
Body they are infinite for this reaſon, becauſe Body wanteth thoſe other 
two Principles of Mind, Oneneſs and Identity: and Individuals have 
Bound, and Oneneſs and Identity no otherwiſe than as they are perceived 
7 Mind, which alone * n and Oneneſs and Identity to everx 
| | * 
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reaſon we {avg to tive, throughout our Lives, with 58 al 
danctity. For N 
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Thing. Soul its ſelf; whether Univerſal or Particular, is One and the Same, 
is invariable and! conſtant, only ſo far as it is connected with Mind :' ſo 


far as it is connected with Body, it B LOT to ea e c e 
dility. | 


25 That is,—in. an to the Dictates of TING or, to ſpeak 


in n Terms more Philoſophical, ——agreeably to the Nature of our ſupe- 
riour Soul, or the ſuperiour Part of our Soul, Mind; and eonſequently, 
in conformity with the Divine Nature. Two Queſtions of the utmoſt 
importance, —_—_ to the preſent Subject, here naturally ariſe ; Both of 
them very difficult to determine. One is, whether the Soul of Mau 


can. ever be en and finally ſeparated or alienated from the Foun- 
tain of its Eſſence, the Divine Mind. If this Queſtion be determined 


in the Affirmative, and ſuppoſing ſuch a poſſible. Caſe actually to hap- 
pen, the other Queſtion is, whether the Soul of Man can then continue 
to exiſt, as a ſeparate Being. In. Both theſe Queſtions, as well as in the 
two preceding Notes, it is preſumed and taken for granted, that all Men 
have diſtinct and ſeparate Minds of their own, conſcious Each of its 


Self, thinking Each for its Self, and having Each an End of its own in 
View, This is premiſed, becauſe there is another Hypotheſis, which 


ſuppoſes, that the Mind, or ſuperiour Soul of Man, is nothing leſs than 


the Divine Mind its ſelf, energiſing in every Man alike, and communi- 
cating its ſelf to we know. not what; — for it cannot be to the Un- 


derſtandings of Men, who, according to This Hypotheſis, are not ſup- 
poſed: to have any of their own; nor to their Bodys, which are incapa- 
ble of receiving Mind; nor yet to their inferiour Souls, becauſe if this 


were the caſe, Theſe, like the Soul of the World, would be ſolely and 
abſolutely under the Government and Direction of the Divine Mind, 
and no Man could poſſibly then err. We ſhall therefore wave the con- 
ſideration of this ſublime es. only obſervin ug, that, if it be 


true, 
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true, it ſuperſedes all Inquiry concerning the Future State of the Soul of 
Man ; for Man has then no other Soul of his own, than ſuch a one as 
- Brutes have, reſolvable into the Soul of the World, But if every Man 
has a particular Mind of his own, which is neither All, nor any Part of 
of Univerſal Mind, (for Mind is not diviſible into Parts,) if the Ra- 
tional and Human Soul be an Offpring of Univerſal Mind, and derive 
from its Parent a particular Being of its own, our Inquirys may then 
proceed. The Brevity, proper to the Form of Notes, will not permit 
us to diſcuſs, fo fully as we could wiſh, either theſe or any other Points, 
which occur in commenting on Plato: we ſhall confine ourſelves there- 
fore, as we generally do in other Places, to the Principles of the Platonic 
Philoſophy, leaving it to our Readers themſelves to reaſon from thoſe 
Principles, if they ſhall appear juſt, and to carry on their Reaſoning as ; 
far as they are able.—The Ancients, in philoſophiſing, began always from 
Senfible Objects, and from Outward Nature; thence they proceeded to 
Intelligible Ideas, the Objects of Mind, and to Mind its Self, in which 
they are; from the Nature of /; ifoble Things arguing to the Nature of 
Things Invifible. Quite different in this reſpect is the Conduct of the 
Moderns; who philoſophiſe, as if Senſible Objects had no natural Con- 
nerion with Objects Intelligible, and as if Outward Nature was inde- 
_ pendent of Mind. By which Conduct of theirs Phyficks and Metaphy- 
cls come to be conſidered as Two Provinces quite diſtinct, and remote 
from each other; into the latter of which Men are not led by the way 
of the former; nor ſet they out from known Principles, founded in 
Nature; but from Principles unknown, aſſumed, and taken for granted, 
they proceed in a Hyntbetical way, like the ancient Geometricians, to No- 
tions, which they are pleaſed to call Complex 1deas, all which are re- 
ſolvable into Propoſitions ; and thro theſe, to others of the ſame kind, 
and ſo on ad infinitum ; for of Modern Metaphyſical Notions there is 
no End. But wherever they ſtop, they leave the Mind as in a Miſt, 
perplexed and doubtful: for known or certain Concluſions never can 
be drawn from unknown or uncertain Principles: Meanwhile the 
Naturaliſts go on, ſearching for the Cauſe of all Motion in Bodys, there 
where It is not to be ns in Oy 2 ſelf; and proceeding as it were 


analytical. > 
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_ analytically, from one imaginary und to another imaginary Cauſe, and 
ſo on, Theſe two, ad infinitum ; for of Corporeal Cauſes there is no End, 
until we come to Soul and Mind. By this way of proceeding, Natural 
_ Phileſopby tends to make Men meer Corporeali/ts, immerſed in Body; 
and Metaphyjcks, on the other hand, to make them meer Notionali ifts, or 

Idealiſts, in the modern Senſe of the Word, wandring for ever in the 


Regions of Imagination : and Both have an equal Tendency to Atheiſm ; 


from which, in theſe Days, Men, who are ſuppoſed to philoſophiſe, 


ſeem to be preſerved, as many of them as are preſerved, only by Faith in 
oral or ſcriptural Traditions of a Supreme Being. But the Parts of An- 
cient Philoſophy were better connected; they were knit together like 


Nature's Self, the Subject of them; and thus they were of a Piece, and 


compoſed one uniform intire Syſtem. We ſpeak of That Philoſophy of 
the Ancients, which included the Science of Mind; for indeed no 


other deſerves the Name of Philoſophy. The S of it there- 


fore, as on the one hand they acknowleged no Corporeal Motion, not 
produced by Soul, either Univerſal or Particular; and no Form of Na- 
ture, any more than apparently there is of Art, not made by Mind; fo 
on the other hand they admitted of no Ideas, whether primary or ſe- 
condary, ſimple or compounded, not amply diſþ/ay'd either in the Whole, 
or in ſome Part, of Nature, Accordingly, on the Subject now before 


us, they reaſoned in this manner :——As Life, in every, Thing that lives, 
flows from the Life of Nature, the Fountain of all Life ;—as every 


Particular Soul is derived from Soul Univerſal, the Fountain of all Souls ; 


every Particular Mind, or Intellect, from Mind or Intelle& Untver- 


ſal; — and as the Beauty of every Thing beautiful in Nature is derived 
from the Beautiful its Self, the Fountain of all Beauty Fan whatever > 
is Good in Nature flows from the Fountain of all Good, Good zts Self. 
he 7x91 119 %, as they expreſs themſelves, that is, the Fountain, 
from which Theſe and all the other Fountains of T; Ik ſuch as Being, 
Oneneſs, Truth, ariſe, and in which they are united, is the FirsT 
Cas of all Things, Gop; whoſe Nature or Eſſence, thus conſi- 
dered, is abſolutely . But from thoſe Univerſal Fountains 


are Streams derived to every Part of Nature ; . to Some Beings, to 
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Others ſmaller ; more of them to Some, to Others fewer. Thus, Life 
is imparted, in different Degrees, to Forms or Beings which do not in 


the leaſt degree partake of Soul or Senſe. Sentient Soul is imparted, in 
different degrees alſo, to ſome Living Things, which ſeem not in the 
leaſt degree to partake of Intelligence or Mind, Mind, or Soul intelligent 
and rational, is imparted to Man, and perhaps alſo to other Beings whom 


we know not, in different degrees, purſuant to the Analogy of all infe- 
_ riour Nature. The Bounds however of all theſe ſeveral Orders of Be- 


ing border on each other ; ; and ſo nearly do they border, that tis diffi- 
cult to diſcern, where either Senſe or Intelligence firſt begins, and is in 


the loweſt degree. Whilſt we are viewing all this Scene of Beings, 
thus diverſified in their Facultys or Powers, we perceive Beauty and Good 


communicated to them'a/l. But the View or Contemplation of Beauty 
is, from all Appearances, only given to Beings Rational and Intelligent. 


| Whence we conclude, that the View of Beauty belongs peculiarly to 


Mind, as being of her -own Eſſence. ' The Enjoyment of Good is ſpred 
wider ; and all Animals, whether Rational or meerly Sentient, partake 


of the. Enjoyment. But Good being of various Kinds, ſuch Animals, as 


are meerly Sentient, enjoy no other Good than of the Kind which is 
Senſual. Rational Animals, as being alſo Sentient, enjoy the ſame 


Kind of Good; but in as much as they are Rational, they have the Pri- 
vilege of enjoying, beſides, a higher Kind of Good, agreeable to Reaſon 
and to Mind, a Good which is Intellectual. Beauty is diviſible, in a 
way analogous to this Diviſion of Good, into Beauty of the Body and 


Beauty of the Mind, including in the latter the Beauty of all Mental 
; Objects. Beauty of Outward Form is, as we before obſerved, common 
to Man with all other the Works of Nature. To perceive it, belongs 
to Man only of all Animals, and belongs to all Men. To perceive the 


Beauty of Mental Objects, belongs not to all Men. Beauty i in the Arts 


and Beauty in the Sciences are perceived only by ſuch as have been 
taught thoſe Arts or Sciences. But bad Men, as well as the Good, 

1 are capable of learning theſe. To perceive what is amiable in the Tem- 
per, and in the lower Facultys of the Soul, belongs only to Men who 

have good natural Underinading and chiefly-to Such of Theſe, as have 
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improved it, To feel the Charm of Virtue, wherever Vide to! & - 
ſeems to be, belongs only to fair and candid Minds. And to ſee the 
Beauty of Mind its Self, or of the Beautifull its Self, the Source of all 


this Beauty, is the peculiar Happineſs of thoſe Rational Beings, who are 
truly Wiſe and Good. Our End in making theſe Obſervations, which 


are immediately to be enlarged on, is to ſhew, that the Great Cauſe of 


all things, who is the Soul, and the Life, as well as the Mind, of Na- 


ture, has imparted of his Eſſence in very different Degrees to the dif- 
ferent Orders of Beings. © Being, or Form, he has imparted to them All; 


burt Stability of Being to Thoſe only, to whom he has imparted Mind, 
Theſe are Rational Souls only. For not in giving Soul, but in giving 


Mind, he gives Stability of Being. In like manner, Beauty is beſtowed 


on All; for every where it follows Form; tho in different degrees, pur- 
ſuant to the different Orders of Form or Being: but 7o ſee Beauty is 
given to Rational Souls only: for the Sight of Beauty is either the Com- 


prehenſion of ſome Whole with Parts well proportioned ; or the Com- 


prehenſion of ſome Genus or General Kind with the Differences of its 
. Species; or the Contemplation of the Higheſt Genus, Mind, con- 
ſidered as comprehending all; or the Contemplation of the Beautifull 


its Self, in its ſelf, and by its ſelf, the Principle of all Beauty. Of 
theſe Four Ideas of Beauty, the three firſt are compriſed i in that Defini- 


tion of Beauty, given us by the late Mr. Hurcheſon,.— . Uniformity | 


92 


amidſt Variety: and in the laſt the other three are e as in. 
their Cauſe, — Beſides theſe four Ideas, which are ſo many Orders , 
Beauty, there is another Claſs of Things, improperly called Beautiful, 
ſuch as Colours agreeable to the Eye: but the Senſe of this Agreeable- 


_ neſs is not the Seeing of Beauty; it is a Feeling of Senſual Pleaſure, 
tho rightly diſtinguiſhed from Senſations of a groſſer Kind by Plato 


in the Greater Hippias, and more remarkably in the latter Part of the 
Philebus. — Now, tho all Men have a Capacity of ſeeing Beauty in 
every one of thoſe Orders, yet a wide Difference is found in Men, 
as to the afual Sight of it. The Bulk of. Mankind ſeem to ſee but 
little more of Beauty, than the Beauty, as it is called, of Things meetly 
Oe ſimple Figure and Colour, - The Beauty of TO con- 


fiſting +. | 
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fiſting of different Parts, Ibether conjoined or gegart; united in ſome 
Whole, ſuch as Poems and Orations, Edifices and Gardens, Animal 
Bodys and Vegetables, is ſeen by Thoſe only, Who are called Men of 
Taſte, that is, who have a Taſte for Beauty :——it is ſeen more by Thoſe 
who have improved their natural Taſte, by ſtudying the Meaſures and 
Proportions in thoſe ſeveral Works, Forms, and Figures: — it is ſeen | 
moſt of all by the beſt Poets and Orators, the beſt Architects and Gar- 
diners, the beſt Painters, Sculptors, Statuarys, and Others who excell 
in any of the Graphical or Plaſtic Arts: to whom we are to add Arith- 
meticians, Geometers, Muſicians, and Aſtronomers, — Beauty of the 
next higher Order, more nearly allied to Mind, that of Genus and Spe- 
cies; is ſeen moſt by Univerſal Grammarians and Logicians; to whom 
may be added the moſt complete Naturaliſts. Beauty of the Mind, 
| where all thoſe General and Special Kinds are contained, is ſeen only 
by true Philoſophers. —As for the actual View of Beauty, in its all- 
perfect Original, it ſees unattainable by Man in his preſent State of 
Being; as we have obſerved in Note 228 to the Banquet. The Sight 
of thoſe other Beautys depends on Knowlege; different Kinds and De- 
grees of which are acquired by different Men, thro Diſcipline, Atten- 
tion, Study, and Experience: but we muſt Kore obſerve, that the Ac- 
quiſition of every different Kind of Knowlege, in every different De- 
gree, hath for its Foundation A different Kind of Genius, and a different 
Degree of natural Capacity,——As the Nature of Things 1 is with regard 
to Beauty, jult fo is it with regard to Good. Good is beſtowed on All : 
for every where Good attends on 'BrinG. But Beings void of Senſe, . 
and meerly Vital, enjoy not their own Good themſelves, but yeild it 
to be enjoyed. by Beings of higher Orders. As they themſelves are 
nouriſhed and ſupported by the Elements, ſo they yeild themſelves in 
their turns to Man and other tame Animals, for Food to preſerve Life, 
and for Medicines to avert untimely Death. Senſual Good moreover, 
the Pleaſures of Smell, Tafte, and Touch, they yeild to all Sentient Be- 
ings. The Enjoyment of their Beauty thro the Sight {for Corporeal 
Beauty is alſo Good, and is enjoyed by ſeeing it,) is given to Rational 
| dee _ Lentient ** afford the former Kinds of Good one to 
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another; and Good of the latter Kind alſo, the Enjoyment of Beauty 
thro the Sight, to ſuch Sentient Beings as, beſides, are Rational. To 


Rational Beings it is farther given to enjoy Good of a higher Kind, the 


Pleaſures. of Social Converſe, and of a mut zal Communication of their 
Minds ; for which, among other Ends, Speech is given them. To 
Many of theſe is farther given the Enjoyment of thoſe Advantages, de- 
rived to Human and Social Life, from Arts of every Kind. To Some 

it is given to poſſeſs and to enjoy theſe very Arts themſelves :. ſor they 
poſſeſs by having acquired them, and enjoy chem as often as they ſpecu- 
late or take a View of their Beautys.— Some of Theſe laſt- mentioned, 
and Some Others beſides, enjoy Pleaſure from the Sciences. For Plea- 
ſures ariſe to every Senſe, whether external or internal, from all Objects 
adapted to and agreeing with that Senſe. Now nothing i is better ad- 


apted to the Rational Faculty of the Soul, or more agreeable to the In- 


ward Senſe of the Mind, than Science, in proportion to the degree of Dig- 
nity and Value in its Odjects, and their Propinquity to the inmoſt Soul. 
But over and above the Pleaſure, great Benefit redounds to the Soul from 
Science. For Science is the proper Food and Nouriſhment of the Mind; 


and is alſo the Medicine to heal its Maladys, Ignorance and Error, and 


the Train of Evils they draw after them. To Some tis given to enjoy 
thoſe numerous and high Advantages which ſeverally accrue from the 
conſtant Practiſe of any of the Human Virtues, the Reſult of Right Opi- 

nion or of Science.——And. to a Few, That higheſt Good which Man 


is capable of enjoying, the Conſciouſneſs of having the moſt Heroic 


and Godlike Virtues ſeated in their Souls, and ready, on every Occaſion, 
to ſpring forth to Action. To every one of theſe Enjoyments, as well as | 
to the Diſcernment of every Kind of Beauty, Capacity and Taſte are ne- 


ceſſary, as being the Foundations of them Both. Theſe, in Both Caſes . 


alike, proceed from Nature, and in different Men are different. In 
Both Caſes alſo alike, the Capacity, or the natural Senſe and Underſtand- 
ing, is informed by Diſcipline, and Culture; and the Taſte is improved: 
by Exerciſe. and Habit. But Dicipline and Culture proceed not from 
thoſe Men themſelves who are the Subjects of them, but from Others. 


OL the A therefore of n and their Inclinations to inſtruct, 


depnnds 
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depends all Inſtruction. The Bulk of Mankind receive little if any 
Diſcipline or Culture: for None are found, who are at the ſame time 
willing and able to give them any other Inſtruction, than ſuch as all 
Brute Animals by natural Inſtinct give their Young. Theſe then are 
all left to their own unaſſiſted Reaſon, for the Management of their 
Appetites and Paſſions, and for the Diſcovery of any Good prefer- 
able to the Delights of their external Senſes. Thoſe, who do receive 
from Others any general Inſtructions or Informations for the Conduct 
. of their Lives, are, for the moſt part, ill inſtructed and miſinformed. 
Theſe all labour under greater Diſadvantages than the Untaught, who 
are left wholly to Themſelves. For, if they have been taught any 
thing, and have not been taught Good, they muſt haye been taught 
Evil, under the Appearance and the Name of Good. The Judgment, 
miſ- led in its Opinion of Good and Evil, muſt of neceſſity miſ-lead the 
Affections and the Will, and ee the Actions. Bad Habits 
therefore muſt of courſe ariſe. The natural Taſte of the Mind for 
True Good will be corrupted : and natural Reaſon, that Ray of the 


Divinity, will be darkened, and as far as poſſible; extinguiſhed. Love 


and Hatred, Defire and Averſion, Hope and Fear, will be applied to 


_ wrong Objects, contrary to the Nature of Things. Theſe Miſchiefs 


muſt remain in the Soul, and muſt grow ſtronger every Day thro Exer- 
ciſe and Habit, till better Inſtruction. comes, and the Power of Truth 
and Good eradicates the Falſhood and the Evil. But moſt Men end 
their Lives, before they meet with this better Inſtruction; or, which 
amounts to the ſame Thing, before it has had Time to take place and 
operate in their Minds, or to undo the Miſchief which has often been 
long doing in their Souls. The beſt Inſtructor of Men, who have miſ- 
taken the Nature of Good and Evil, is a Senſe of their Miſtake thro 
their own Experience, Experience of the Nature of Evil within Them- 
ſelves, and Experience of the bad Conſequences from without, which 
inevitably follow Moral Evil, from the Courſe of Nature, and the eſta- 
bliſhed Order of Things. For as ſoon as they become ſenſible, that 
theſe Conſequences are neceſſary, they feel their Miſtake; and then firſt 
E find Evil in * undiſguiſed by falſe Opinion or vain | 
Imagination. 
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1eaches, beneficent ; thus reſembling That Being, from whom they 
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Imagination. Arbitrary Puniliinoine: the Sandtions of Human Laws, 


can operate no ſuch Effect, becauſe they convince not the Underſtand- 


ing, nor change the Appearances of Good and Evil to the Mind; and 


therefore can produce no Change in the Affections. For This is con- 


ſtantly to be remembred, This, which Plato in this Dialogue and fre- 


quently elſewhere inculcates, that all Vice proceeds from Ignorance 


of Good and Evil; and that tis impoſſible to deſire, love, or chuſe 
any thing evil, unleſs it appears to the Mind as good; or to reject real 
and true Good, unleſs it appears comparatively evil, as it does when Evil 

at the ſame time appears as a greater Good. The Deſire of Good is in 


all Minds the great Motive to every Action which they do, to every 


Work which they undertake, and to every inward Energy of their own. 


Now as the Divine Mind is always intimately preſent to all Things, 
of which he is the ſorming Cauſe, he energiſes conſtantly within them; 
and this conſtant Energy is at the ſame time, with regard to Them, and 


as They are affected by it, continual Act. Farther, as the Divine Mind 


always wills Good, and at the ſame time poſſeſſes all Good in Himſelf, 


this conzinyal Act of his is with a Will continually to produce Good to 
Others, and to communicate Alimſelf; that is, to create continually | 
particular Beings for the fake of communicating Good. For if we were 


to imitate Plato's Cratylus in explaining the Natures of Things by Ety- 


mologies of the Names given them, we ſhould ſuppoſe the Name of 
God to be derived from Good, as a Name, the moſt of any, expreſſive 


of the Divine Nature. Accordingly, all ſuch Beings, as partake of Uni- 
verſal Soul, which is full of the Divine Mind, ſuch Beings, as in a man- 


ner create, by producing an Offspring from Themſelves, deſire and aim 
at the Good of this their Offspring, independantly of any Good to Them- 


ſelves, unlefs they are wholly unnatural. All Men, as partaking im- 


mediately of Mind, deſire and endeavour to promote the Good of Thoſe 
whom they love, in proportion to the degree of their Affection, with- 
out reference to any Good of their own, except the Gratification of 
that Affection. And all Good Men, in proportion. to the degree of 
Goodneſs in them, are benevolent to All, and, as far as their Power 
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In Hades, barr d KI gladd' ning Day ; 
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FE their Goodneſs. For Goodnes true and Neale, is no other 
TOP than conſtantly to will, and, as far as poſſible, to do, Good to 


Thus the Love of Good attends every Rational Being, of Good 


3 only to its Self, but to Others alſo, unleſs the Mind be perverted 
by wrong Affection, by an Affection to any thing which is evil, or at 
leaſt is not good, under the appearance of being good. Hence it is, 
that every rational Being is alſo ſocial, that is, communicative of every 
Good, which its Self enjoys, to All who are able to partake of it. As 
far therefore as any Intelligent Being ceaſes to be benevolent and ſocial, 


ſo far it ceaſes to be rational, and fo far ſeparates its ſelf from the Di- 
vine Mind, and cuts its ſelf off from Nature: and as far as it is male- 


volent and malicious, ſo far is it contrary to Reaſon, and oppoſes God 


and Nature. But as long as its Being continues what it is, that is, In- 


telligent, as long as it partakes of the Principles of Knowlege, and of 
the Love of Good, fo long it ſeems to be in a State recoverable to Rea- 5 
ſon, and reducible to Order. Thus it is, that Miſery, the natural Con- 


: ſequence of Moral Evil, in Proceſs of Time tends to Happineſs; 3 and 
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thus the Divine Nemeſis is is the Miniſter, not of Evil, but of Good, to 


the Souls of Men. 


36h tranſlating the fine Fragment of Pindar, which Plato has hits 
preſerved to us, we found our ſelves under a neceſſity of paraphraſing 
very largely; to free it from that Obſcurity, in which it would other- | 
wiſe appear to an Engliſh Reader, partly becauſe of the Conciſeneſs of 
Pindar's Style, and partly becauſe of the Sentiments, taken from the 
ancienter Mythology, with which our Age i is little acquainted. How- 
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Preſerving all that time her Senſe 

of Good, lamenting her bot J. NNOCence 3 
With Sorrow. if her Guilt ſhe. rue, 


And P roſerpine ſhould deem that Sorrow ur, 
She accepts in full Atonement ſuch Repentance due. 
Antiſtrophe. "£15 
Then the Ninth Year ſends back the Soul to Light, 
And former Objects here on Earth : 
Of theſe, thro Death, again fhe loſes &. ight ; 

Again 70 Life renews her Birth. 178 
* At length, Two Trials well indur d, 

The Soul, to leſſer Virtues well inur OO” 
Ts born ſome King, for Good renown 'd; 


g Or 8 age, well learn d in M. zſdom Lore profound ; 
Or He er0, wy his Prowefs ſpreading Pea ce around. 


% 


erer, we have n cloſely to the Senſe of our Original, 8 


it only from the ſame Mythology, without adding any new Sen 


or Concetti of our own. 


87 In this place we have · made our Tranſlation conformable to 9 
Reading, found, as we preſume, by Ficinus in the Manuſcript from 
which he tranſlated, and taken notice of by Stephens in the Margin of 


© cafes * 
* a .* 


his Edition. Not only the Senſe of the Fragment is bettered by that 
Reading, but Plato's Illuſtration of it evidently ſhews that He read it ſo 


Himſelf. 
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Thro Saale, Wiſdom, Virtue, truly. Great ; : 
And greatly meriting Advancement high ; 
n Looſend from Body, wing 'd and fro, 
Ts Freely ſhe mounts to pureſt &. RY 5 ; 
We er more on Earth 70 live, ne er mare to die. : 
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n 15 long the Vicidltude of Life and Dea was . to laſt 
appears not indeed in the Paſſage of Pindar now before us: But from 
the Second Olympian Ode of the fame Poet we learn, that, according to- 

this very ancient Doctrine, Three ſucceſſive Lives of Probation here on 

Farth were to be gone thro by all thoſe · Souls, who had violated their 

| native Innocence, and were not driven down to Tartarus, as hav- 
ing not been guilty of the blackeſt Crimes, nor become incurably 

wicked. That Ode, to which in the elegant Tranſlation of Mr. Vest 
we refer our Engliſh Readers, hath enabled us, not only to make this 


explanatory Inſertion, in paraphraſing the Fragment here cited by Plato, 


but alſo to ſupply the Sentiment, which evidently was expreſſed in the 
loſt Lines preceding it, and which is neceſſary to compleat the Senſe, — 
It may perhaps contribute to the Illuſtration of this old Mythology, to 
obſerye in that Ode, that the canegoy n the Nands of the Ble are 
E ſcituated near Kpovs ges the Tower of Saturn ; and that Souls, who 
0 aſcend thither, go Aids odo by tbe 77 ay. of T7 upiter. . Now if the N. ay of 
z Jupiter means the Orbit of that Planet, and if the Tower of Saturn 
means the Planet Saturn, conſidered as the Extremity, the Fence and 


| Bulwark, as it were, of the Solar Syſtem, then it ſhould ſeem, that 


by the Mando of the Bleft are meant the Satellites of Saturn. The No- 
2 of the Invention of Teleſcopes, thro which theſe Orbs have lately 
"out diſcovered, is an 1 N no Force our . * 

| . it 


M ® N ©. 


- Aviongst the @ ods in Starry & "Om Tee 
Far off and wide thro Mature Jeans 8 
Sbe foxes her Abode; 1 1 5 . * 
Aſſuming her celeflial Trois So rg om 
To godlike State of Being grown . 
A deathleſs Demi-God. 
Thence thro the reſt of 7 ine, pM 
1 n Hymns religious and in holy Rhime, 
| Mortals below ſhall l; oft their Lays, 
The deathleſs Demi-God to praiſe; 
Who, fred from Earthy Dogs „ 
And every Element ks. Boy / 1 53 N 
25 Intellectual Bl ifs 1 in Hav wy" Seat could climb. 
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T! he Soul then being 3 wing bid hen hos, |; 
——havin 8 beheld the e which are here, the Things | 


it be true, what Plato writes in the Third {Bock of bis FARE Peedy : 1 
to the Moſaic Hiſtory, that Arts and Sciences had been all invented in 


the Old World, before the Great Deluge; and were then loſt, toge- 
ther with the Race of Men; who all periſhed, ſays the Philoſopher, 9 
except a Few, the Inhabitants of the higheſt Mountains, Men Innocent 
and Juſt. We may therefore reaſonably preſume theſe Men, being 

Such, to have preſerved amongſt them, and to have delivered down to 
their Poſterity, the Religious Traditions of their Anceſtors, ANN. 
. derived from True e Men E . | 


which | 


MEN i 131 


ik are in Hades, and All Things, . is Nothing of | 


which ſhe has not gained the Knowlege. No Wonder 


therefore, that ſhe is able to recollect, with. regard to Virtue | 


as well as to other Things, what formerly ſhe knew. For, 


all Thin 8⁰ in Nature * go linked ö in Relation- 
5 ſhip, 


OF Ans, in FA ancient. 1 1 FRA Fa Word! im- 


ports, (for it has the ſame Meaning with the Kin of the Poets, ) ſome 


invifible Region, inhabited by inviſible Beings. The Prieſts and Poets, 


and conſequently the Vulgar, imagined this Region to be under Ground 
in the. Bowels of the Earth. The Platoniſts and other Philoſophers held 


it to be the Air, into which the Souls of all Men firſt enter, when they 


_ depart out of this Life on Earth. Univerſally it was ſuppoſed to be a 


Place of Purgation to thoſe Souls, who were capable of regaining their. 


natural and original Purity; from whence the Purified aſcended up to 


Heaven: But the incurably Wicked were believed to be immediately 


from thence driven down to Tartarut. The dx; therefore of the an- 


tient Greeks appears to be the ſame with the Dee of the Jews, and with | 


the Purgatory of the Roman Catholic and Eaſtern Chriftians. 


90 Our Philoſopher in this place, for a moment, lays aſide the veils 


of Allegory and Fable; and exhibits to his Diſciples the naked Truth, 


with reſpect to all Human Acquiſition of Knowlege ; which he here 


| ſufficiently accounts for, without the Aid of that uncertain Hypotheſis, 4 
concerning the diſtin& and ſeparate Præ- exiſtence of the Human, Soul. 
For in this truly philoſophical Paſſage, if we attend cloſely to the Ar- 
gumentation, is conveyed to us the Doctrine, not only of the Union of 


all Things in Nature, but alſo of the Union of all Truths in Mind; 2 


Union, on which that other, the Union of Outward I 'hings, depends. W 
One Truth lads on Another: One follows from Another ; and all T ruths 


are wrapped uþ and implied in Mind, the Head of them all, which there- 


fore * be Juſtly led Trutb its Se f. F rom the Nature and ene? 5 


* 
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N * N O. 
ſhip, and the Soul having 92 havtoford wn ul Things, 5 


nothing hinders, but — any Man, who has recalled to 


1 5 Mind, 
of Mind it is, that every one 3t am” is a Truth, For every Truth 8 
partakes of Being, and of Identity; and, ſince all Negative Truths are 
implied in thoſe which are Poſſtive, every Truth partakes alſo of Di- 


verſiy. Thus it is, that, as all Outward Things are from a natural 
Neceſſity linked together, thro their Powers, Influences, and Actings on 


each other, ſo as that None of them could ſubfiſt without the reſt, nor 
All of them together without that Common Nature, which all of them K 


partake of; in the ſame manner, but from a higher an eternal Neceſ- 
ſity, That mentioned in Note 84 to the Banquet, are all Truths linked 
together, thro their mutual Relationſhip and all together, in the ſame 
manner, do they depend on the invariable and eternal Nature of Mind 
For their own eternal, fixed, unalterable Natures. Indeed Truths them- | 
ſelves are no other than the Relations of Things inyariable and eter nal, 
which have their Eſſence only in Mind, where, with their Relations, 
they are all united. The Acquiſition therefore of Science, that is, of 


the Knowlege of Things eternal, and of their Relations, eternal Truths, 
is nothing elſe than the Unfolding and Diſplay of Mind contemplating 


her Self. On this Occaſion we cannot but recommend to Such, as 


have a Taſte for his Chief Science, the Peruſal of a new Pamphlet, in- 
titled A Summary View of the Soul s Perceptive Facultys, from page 66 : 


to 69 incluſive. 


9 This may ſeem to depend ſolely on that fabulous ol doubtful = 


Doctrine, that of a ſeparate Præ- exiſtence. It admits, however, of 'n- - 
Senſe, in which it Is literally and clearly true ;—if it be true, that the 
rational Soul of Man is derived from the Divine Mind, as the Doctrine 


of Plato teaches, But what, if farther it be true, that all. Particular 
Minds, now and for ever, have their Being only in the Sovereign Uni- 


verſal Mind; without whoſe unceafing Energy, and continual Commu- 


cation of Himſelf to them, Le are OOO: It THI Doctrine alfo 
be 


- TIF ELLE 7 TENT 7 . | 1 
Mind, or, according to the common Phraſe, who has learnt, 
One I ly. ; as of ae net all _— ancient - 


* 
of 


(4 true, it Sil, that 5 . Souls of Men ts not of en 

exiſt. at all, but rather mnexifh | in the Divine Mind, the Mind of the 
Great All; and tho they have an Eſſence diſtin& from one another, that 
vet they have no Eſſence at all, ſeparate from that Great Mind, of whom 
they all partake. | Nor is there any Difficulty in conceiving this ; when 

we conſider, that every Univerſal comprehends all its Particulars, and 
| that every Genus includes all its Species.. For the only Difference is 
This, that other Univerſals and Particulars, together with all Genus's | 
and Species, do not perceive themſelves, but are the Objects of Know- | 
lege only to the perceptive and comprehenſive Facultys of Mind : where- 
as Mind is its own Object, and perceives. its Self, or is Self. conſcious. 
Every Particular Mind therefore, becauſe it is a Mind, muſt be conſcious 
70 its Self of its Self, at the ſame time that 'tis comprehended by Mind 
Univerſal, and in that Comprehenſion only has its Eſſence. Thus all 
Particular Minds are only Ideas in the Divine Mind; tho not, like 
Other Ideas, meerly ntelligible, but alſo Intelli gent. Agreeable to This 
| ſeems to be the Meaning of a late profound Philoſopher, where he ſays, 
that we are here, and there,” and every where, in the Univerſal Mind, 
n Fiſhes in the Sea,” See Letters on Mind, page 77. And more ex- 

actly conſonant to our Hypotheſis, in plain Terms, without a Meta- 
phor, nor uſing any Similitude, is this Divine Saying from higher Au- 


thority, that in Him all [rational Souls] live, move, and have their 


Being. he Notion of the Soul's Pre-exiſtence, propoſed in this 
Note, is perhaps the beſt way of explaining the Soul's ayzjpunois, or 
Reminiſcence, ſpoken of in Plato's Phædrus; where it follows an Ac- 
count of the Soul's #therial State of Being, before the drank of the ger 

bl Oblivion, by RNAS into . | 


WS"; 


© Knowlege,'. 


l . and » find out again all whe” reſt * - Things; 3 if 5 

| he has but Courage, and faints not in the midſt of his Re- 

4 ſearches. For Inquiry and Learning i is Reminiſcence All. 

„ We therefore ought not to hearken to that ſophiſtical way 
-i of reaſoning afore· mentioned: for our believing it to be G 
= true would make us idle. And ee the I ndoleat 
Wl 9 In the Soul of Man there is a Sei Faculty of regen 
U! ; and diſcovering Truths unknown to it before. This Faculty is uſually ; 
| | called the Inventive, or the Power of Invention. To this the Maſters of 
i Dialefick aſcribe the finding out of Media probandi, or of Arguments, ; 
ji thro which to draw the ſought-for Certainty of ſome Conclufion : : and = 
by the Maſters of Rhetorick aſctibe to it the finding out of the proper Ar- E 
1 guments of Perſuaſon. But the Power, thro which theſe Diſcoverys 3 
Lf are made, is indeed no diſtinct Faculty of the Soul : it is no other than J 
> Memory joined with Judgment. For theſe two Facultys together ſup- . 
" ply the Mind with Things fimilar and analogous ; the Memory, with 3 
i a Multitude of Things, the Knowlege of which the Mind had gained \ 
. before, and had intruſted to Her Keeping; the Judgment, with the | = 
Wl : Similitudes and Diſlimilitudes, Proportions and Diſproportions, Ra © 4 : 
'' ences near and remote, of thoſe feyeral Things offered by the Memory,, | 
i with regard to what is at that preſent time the ultimate Object of the | 

{] Mind, and to which it is ſeeking for Things ſimilar or analegous.— 

7 The Memory, called upon. and excited by the Mind, produces from 


her Storehouſe Images of Things, Words, and Sentences innumerable: . 
and out of theſe are ſelected by the Judgment ſuch. Inſtances, as the 
Mind requires for her preſent Uſe, in reaſoning either Inductionally or 
Analytically.——Thus it is, that One Image, Idea, Propoſition, Argu- 
ment, introduces Another: and the Mind thus goes on from Truth to 


Truth, wherever Similitude or ehr, and Proot from either of them, 
18 ſought for. 1 At 
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| _y Such as are wh to. Ph Pains, delight to hear 
it. But this other way of thinking, which I have juſt now 

given you an account of, makes Men diligent, ſets them at 
Work, and puts them upon Inquiry, And 9 as I believe 
it to be true, I am willing, with Your Aſſiſtance, to inquire 

0 | into. the e Nature of e | 


M No. 


Wich bis my "RG W But 5 you W ale 
by we do not learn Any Thing ; and that All, which we 


call Learning, is only Reminiſcence ? ? Can you teach Me to 
e 1 7 Doric to e true 20 5 


* 


OY RFI OREN „% AUTOR 
red to you before, tow Fell you are > of Crafii- 


1 0 RY | 
| nels, 0 Meno. g And, to confirm my Obſervation, ” 


_ oy very TS and Qrikig Intimation i is here given as, that we are 


to ſeek for the Nature of Vice j in the Nature of: the Human Soul, 
| conſidered as Immortal; for this is the way of thinking, which Socrates 


had juſt before given an account of. The Doctrine then of the Im- 
| mortality of the Soul is here made the Foundation of the Science of 
Virtue. On what account it is ſo, will be beſt explai ed in the laſt + 
Notes, to the Dialogue, It will then appear, to what Purpoſe this Doc= 
trine is here introduced, and how necęſſary a Part it makes of an In- 


quiry concerning Virtue: tho it . now ſcem : an e and Fg 
DI. from the oh, | 
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gh and ”" And but 
he has but Courage, and faints not in the midſt of his Re- 
ſearches. For Inquiry and Learning i is Reminiſcence All. 
We therefore ought not to hearken to that ſophiſtical way 
of reaſoning afore· mentioned: for our believing it to be 


true would hs us nn. And accordingly, the c | 


3 In the Soul of Man there is a wondrous Faculty of inveſtigating 


and diſcovering Truths unknown to it before. This Faculty is uſually 


| called the Inventive, or the Power of Invention. To this the Maſters of 


Diale#ick aſcribe the findin g out of Media probandi, or of Arguments, | 


thro which to draw the ſought-for Certarnty of ſome Conclufion ; : and 
the Maſters of Rbetorich aſcribe to it the finding out of the proper Ar- 


guments of Perſuaſion. But the Power, thro which theſe Diſcoverys os 
are made, is indeed no diſtinct Faculty of the Soul: it is no other than 


: Memory joined with Judgment. For theſe two F acultys together ſup- 


ply the Mind with Things fimilar and analogous ; the Memory, with 


a Multitude of Things, the Knowlege of which the Mind had gained 
before, and had intruſted to Her Keeping; the Judgment, with the 


Similitudes and Diſſimilitudes, Proportions and Diſproportions, Refer- 


ences near and remote, of thoſe ſeyeral Things offered by the Memory, 
with regard to what is at that preſent time the ultimate Obje& of the 


Mind, and to which it is ſecking for Things ſimilar or analogous, — 


The Memory, called upon. and excited by the Mind, produces from 


her Storehouſe Images of Things, Words, and Sentences innumerable : 
and out of theſe are ſelected by the Judgment ſuch Inſtances, as the 
Mind requires for her preſent Uſe, in reaſoning either Inductionally or 


Analytically. — Thus it is, that One Image, Idea, Propoſition, Argu- 
ment, introduces Another: and the Mind thus goes on from Truth to 


Truth, wherever Sumi or Analogy, and Proof f from either of them, 


18 ID for. | 


and 


again all the reſt of Things; if 


| and Such as are ih to nin: Pains, delight to 4 
it. But this other way of thinking, which J have juſt now 
il given you an account of, makes Men diligent, ſets them at 
Work, and puts them upon Inquiry, And e as I believe 
it to be true, I am willing, with Your Aſſiſtance, to inquire _ 

| Into the Nature of Virtube. 


4 ith! all my 1 Socrates. But 
that we do not learn Any Thing ; ; and that All, which we 


| call Learning, is only Reminiſcence ? Can vou teach Me to | 
know this Dofrine to be true? 900 


* . 


Seesar, E 8. 


d to you be ore, how full you are &f Craſti- 
oe, 0 Meno. And, to confirm my eee you | 


| 25 A very Mis and lig 8 is N25 given as, that we are 
to ſeek for the Nature, of Virme in the Nature of the Human Soul, 
conſidered as Immortal; for this is the way of thinking, which Socrates 
had juſt before given an account of. The Doctrine then of the Im- 

: mortality of the Soul is here made the Foundation of the Science of 
Virtue. On what aceount it is fo, will be, beſt explained in the laſt | 

Notes to the Dialogue. It will tben appear, to what Purpoſe this Doc- 

trine is here introduced, and how neceſſary a Part it makes of an In- 


 quiry concerning Virtue: tho it a now ſeem an . and long 
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now | a me, if 1 can 1 you; 1 who ſay that there is 
no ſuch thing as Teaching, but that all our Knowlege i is 
 Reminiſcence ; r 1 may appear dire8tly to contradic ay 
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Not Þ, Socrates, i» 1 1 did not cam hy Gf it in 


thoſe terms with any ſuch deſign ; but meerly from Habit, N 
and the common Uſage of that Expreſſion. | But if any "ay | 
Four can a to me, chat Fan Doctrine i is true, do ſo. 

| ; $ocnaTEs. ! 


* 


* 


5 ED This! 18 by, no means an eaſy. Taſk. . Hape for Your - 
Sake, I am willing to try and do my Utmoſt. Call hither 
to Me then one of thoſe your numerous Attendants, which- 5 


| ever You os 3 chat 1 e prove i in Him the Truth of 5 


| what I fay. jj of. halt Pan Woh. 
| DF ar M K N O. e He; 15 5 ; - 
00 1 wil, gladly, | Come hither, You. = 1 1 : . 2 
8 ee . 
| 15 be a Grecian, and LR he the Greek Language? HB : 
Perſodtly weil. He was FORD in my own a Fry, mg 30 N 
. b5 5 9 Soca z. 


M E N 0. 


SOCRATES. 


Be attentive now, and obſetve, whether he pes to re- 
le en or to learn a thing from Me. 


5 : , 
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e Mall en Bey; dh pon know wht» ren bn 


b It of * a n 1 wirr 
Bor. 
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5 Fig. 1. 


94 The beſt þ N otes to 1505 Part of the Dialogue will be 


Mathematical Figures, drawn after the manner of Thoſe, uſed in de- 
monſtrating Geometrical Propoſitions 
the firſt place to draw @ Square; and afterwards, while he is putting 


Queſtions to the Boy, he is ſuppoſed to be drawing new Lines, ſuch as 


form and bound the ſeveral other Figures, of which he ſpeaks. But 
in reading, the Figures muſt be repreſented as already drawn; and there- 


been printed in the Editions of Plato himſelf, The Editors of Ariſotle 
have not been ſo much wanting in this reſpect, where it was neceſſary. 


| "fe inſtead of Right angled, 


5 


Tho ſometimes indeed, thro Careleſſneſs, they have printed Wrong Fi- 
gures, which are worſe than None; as, for inſtance, a Tri- 


W SOCRATES. 


Socrates is here fuppoſed 1 


fore in every Part of the Proceſs a new Figure is neceſſary. All theſe 
we have exhibited together, printed from a Copper Plate; numberin g 

each Figure, and referring to each, in its proper Place, by the ſame Num- 
ber, printed in the Margin of the Text. Such Figures ought to have 


a M E N 0 
SOoRAT 8. 
„Fg. 2 A Square Space then is That which has * all theſe _— 
equal, AB, B ©, CD, DA, hooks in Number. 
| B 0 N 
It is fo truly. 
SOCRATES, 


Has it not alſo theſe Lines, which are een thro the 
Middle of it, AC, and BD, equal each to the other? 


Bo v. 
Ves. 


80G AATE8s. 


Cannot you imagine a Space, Square like This but largers 
and another ſuch, but leſſer 


Yes, for certain, 


LS U.Y 


SOCRATES. 


* 


$ Fig. 1 r if & the Side AB ſhould be Two Feet Ry *Y 
| the Side AD ſhould be Two Feet long alſo, how many . 


Feet ſquare will the whole Space contain ? Conſider it in 
this 


* 1 M 


this manner. »s If i in, the side AB the Space ſhould be 
Two Feet long, and in the Side AD it ſhould be but One 


Foot ; would not the Square be that of Two Feet once 


told ? 


Boy. 
It would. 
8SORAT ES. 


But ſince it is Two Feet this way as well as the other | 


way, is it not a Space of Two' Feet twice told 25 


Bo v. 


ö Juſt 0 | 


95 This i is ads the Firſt Step in 1 the en which 


"2 now to be demonſtrated. A Perſon wholly ignorant of Geometry, 


ſuch a one as this Boy of Meno's is ſuppoſed to be, would more eafily 
perhaps apprehend the Demonſtration, if it began thus; If the Side 


AB was but One Foot long, and the Side A D was but One Foot 8 


alſo, would not the Square Space be One Foot long on every Side? 


It would. Would not the Space then be a Space of One Foot, as 


being meaſured by One Foot every way ?—lt would. —But if the Side 


AB was Two Feet long, and the Side AD but One Foot long, would 


not the Space be then a Space double to that of One Foot, a Space of 
twice One Foot It would. But fince it is Two Feet this way, as well. 


as the other way, is it not a Space of twice Two Feet So it is. 


"My og is; a Space, containing Two ſquare Feet. 


ew MEN 0 
It is then a Space of twice © Tis 1 re. 
Bo v. 
80 it is. 


* 


Soc RAT ES. 


——————— EST 


How many Feet are twice Two? reckon them, and tell 
. wg: 


BO. Ye 


Four Feet, Socrates. 


SOCRATES, 


* Fig: 4; May not a Space be made, * E F G H, Jenks to that 
Other in Size, but of the fame Kind, berine, like That, 


all its Sides equal! „ 1 BY 
B O v. 
Ves, ſure. 


sons 


How many ſquare Feet then will This Space be of 


97 els ſquare Feet, 
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Square, you hw we have ſuppoſed to be Two Feet long. 
Of what Length then are the Sides of This Square, which 
is Double in Largeneſs to that Other? Na 
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Mz. 


Certainly not. 4 9 . 
SOCRATES 


But he i imagines them to be twice as long as the Lines 
which contain a Space of Four ſquare Feet. Ick 


MEN a. 
He does. 
SOS. 


I now view him read y to recollect, from this time for- 
ward, rightly and as he ought. No- hear me, Boy. You 


ſay, that Lines, double in Length to the Sides of the Square 


* Fig. 4. 


A BCD, contain a Space double to it in Largeneſs : : I mean 


a Space of the ſame Kind; not One way long, the Other | 
way ſhort; but Every way of equal Length, like the Space 


AB CD, only twice as large, that is, a Space of 55 Eight 
ſquare Feet. Conſider now, whether you ſtill think This 


Square E F G H to be meaſured by a Line twice as long 8 
the Line which meaſures the Square ABC D. | 


Boy. 
I do. 


Meaning, a Square equal in Largeneſs to Eight ſquare Feet, 


SOCRATES. 


M E N O. 145 
Soctaras. 5 


| Suppoſe we Wy to the Line A B, from hence, from the 
Point B, another Line of equal Length, * the Line BI. Is Fig 5. 
not the Line A I of a One” double to that of the Line 
A | 


| BO v. | 


So ve 


"Now, fm the Lines AI, do you ſay, 4 2 Space will: 
be made of Eight ſquare Feet, if Four Lines, each of 8 
as long as the Line A I, be drawn fo as to contain Space? 


B O.. 48 
: I. do. 
Sooxarss:. 


Let us va draw + theſe four equal Lines 10 as to con- + Fig. 6. 
tain Space, AI, IK, KL, LA. Is this Space now any 
5 other than . which you fay is of * 17 E Feet? 


Boy. if 


7 


No; ; it is e very fame, 


80 RATES. 


„ 3 0 #s » [NS W 
R 


: > 8 et So & 413 
. 9 woe, 4 > ES x aig wr 12 
F 4 1 


SOCRATES. 


rig #7. Are there not-in this Space AIKL theſe * Four Spaces, 
AMO, BIPM, MPKN, N LO M, each of which is 
equal to that Space of Four ſquare Feet, AB CD? 


2 99 9 


B Oo v. 


- x 


Ef 


$ there be. We 


* . - . * 


;  SocraTtEs. . I; | 


3 


— — — 


: How large is the whole Space AI ne Is it not four 
— timesas large as the Space ABQD?:: I 5 mot e 5 


FPV 1 e Ns 


S8 OORAT ES. VC 


Ts it only Double now to the Space A BCD, when it is 
four times as large? e e 


* | 4 / af * ” i * 


No, by 


. LOT | SOCRATES. 


What Proportion then has it to the Space ABC DD 


5 e B O . 


n 


: i . —_ 6 # * 
* * Sd 3 AY 
* * 2 * * "is * * 7 "ha ba : F 
B 9 1 wo 


4 
8. 
"yt : 
1 


Sonar. 


2 i os 4 * 


Ee a 11 80 een e in 1 is drawn 


a e. Space, not Double, but "REP in my 
| neſs, 7 


„ 


| Why, tis very true. 


so 


Four times Four make Sixteen : do they not? 


RH”. 


| This do. 


„„ We may e that this 5 whom Meno ſeems to have choſen 
out from his Retinue on account of his Ignorance, and total Want of 
Education, is repreſented as not wholly ignorant of Common Arith- 
metick. Perhaps Socrates meant to gain ſome Ground in his Argument 
by this Circumſtance; inſinuating, that the Principles of the Art of 
Numbering were natural to Man, and required no Teaching, Accord- 
_ ingly, we find, that the moſt. barbarian Nations, and the moſt unlet- 
tered Perſons in thoſe which are civilized, acquire of themſelves ſo much 
of that Art, as 1s c for the Ules of Common Life. 


E 


e Was son 
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146 MH © N @ 
> SOCRATES. 


But from a Line of what Length is to be drawn a Square,, 
ig 4. ſuch a one as we ſuppoſe * the Square EF GH to be, that 
is a Space of Eight ſquare Feet? Lou ſee, that from the. 


+Fig.6. + Line AI is drawn a Square, Quadruple in OE» to- 
the Square AB Cb. 


"mY 
J fee it. 


Sonar. 


po from the Line A B, which is Half of the Lins 


$Fg.6. AI, & a Square, you ſee, is drawn, which, 4 is but the Fourth. 
Part of the Square A K. 


B D * 
8 Of S. 


Well; but chat 6 of Eight Feet E F G H, is it not 


twice as large as the Square AB CP, and half as largs as. 
the Square ATKL? 


B oO v. 


* 


It is ſo, to be ſure. 


SOCRATES. 


S 0 CRATES, 


Mliuſt it not then be drawn from a Line, longer than the 
Line A B, and ſhorter than the Line AI? 


I think it 1 


You 7 wall: for pe 1 T hat onl Y, ha « you tik. 
And tell me; ; was not the Line AB ſuppoſed to be Two 


Feet long, and the Line A I Four Feet 1 
ett 8 ae e 


8 Oo s 


The Side Sn of the Square EFGH muſt be 
ſhorter than a Line of Four Feet, and longer than a Line 


| of Two Feet. = . 
. 
It muſt ſo. 


S 


Ty now, and ell me how long you think it is. 


„ BO r. 


— 


=  . aw 


| #® 


* Fig. 8. 


E 


Base 


1 hree Feet n an At e e dk 


Socrates 


If then it bis fo, let us whe half of the Line B 1, name 


ly, BQ, and add it to the Line AB; and now this Line 
A.Q will be ſuch a Line as You ſpeak of, a Line T hree 
Feet long. For the Lines AB, BI are Each of them Two 


Feet long, and the Line B Q is half of the Line BI, and 


therefore is One Foot long. In the ſame manner, let us 


take half of the Line O L, namely OR, and add it to oy 


Line AO} and thus the Line A R will be Three Feet long 
alſo. For rhe Lines A O,. O L are Each of them Two Feet- 


long, and the Line OR is One. Foot. long. From theſe 


Two Lines, AQ, AR, let us compleat the Square, 


ASR; and it is ſuch a Square as Vou was e of, 
the Square of a Line Three Feet long, 


B o v. 
It is ſo. 


+4 


80 Es. 


H chen che whole Space be Three Feet 1 $a Three: 


Feet broad, it is a Space of thrice Three Feet. 


251 B o . 


M E N O. 
La B O v. . 
It appears ſo to be. 1 Rn ; 
7 5 5 Socnamas. | 
And how many Feet : are thrice T hree * 
| ; 1 AS 555 1 
Nine. | | | | 
Wa 75 N N gf 
But bits: many Feet were there to be i in a Square twice. 
a large as the Square ABC DPD Pn 
5 1 55 
Eight. 5 
3 Socrates. 
It is not true then, that from a Line Three Feet long i 1085 
to be drawn. a Square containing only Eight ſquare Feet. 
N 4 ü ; 
V 
 Socnanns, 5 
Try and tell us men ea "IO long the The muſt”; | 


be, from which ſuch a e is to be drawn. Or if you 
5 chuſe 


COP 


* Fig. 3. 


ule 100 not to tell us PR PREM of it in N uh: at 


leaſt point out to us, from what Line it may be drawn. 


Now by Jove, Socrates, 1 ed SNOW 
Soc R A T K 8. 


Do you obſerve, Mew, what Progreſs this Boy has 1 


ready made, and whereabouts he is, in the Way to Recol- 
lection? You ſee, that from the Beginning of his Exami- 


nation he knew not, from what Line a Square Eight Feet 


large was to be drawn; as indeed neither does he yet know: 


but he. then fancied that he knew, and anſwered boldly | as 


a Knowing | Perſon would, without ſuſpecting that he ſhould 
ever be at a Loſs for a true Anſwer, But he now finds 


himſelf at a Loſs; and thinks himſelf as ignorant, as he 


really i is. 
You ſay what 18 true. „„ 3 1 
e If Socrates had not added This, he would ſeem to have put the 


Boy on telling what was impoſſible for him to tell. For how long the 
Side is of a Square, equal in Largeneſs to Eight ſquare Feet, is impoſ- 


ſible to be told in any ole Number. 


10! For it lay before his Eyes; being the L Line of AC, the Diameter | 
of the Square A B CD. 


> [v0 5 „ 


M E N O ut 
So AES. js 


Ts he not t chen in a better Diſpoſition, with * to the 
Matter which he was ignorant of? 


MN o. 


I agree with you in This too. 


SOCRATES 
In making him therefore to be at a Loſs what to anſwer, 
and in benumbing him after the manner of the Cramp-Fiſh,, | 
have we done him aby Harm? 


N 8 N. 0. 
1, we have not. 


* 


SocnaTEs. 


And more than this. we have: advanced Um a little, as 
it ſeems, in the Way of finding out the Truth in the Sub- ; 
ject laid before him. For, being now ſenſible of his Igno- 
rance, he is prepared to ſeek and to inquire, But he then 
fancied, that he could readily, at any time, and in the 
9 preſence of any N umber of People, ſhew with certainty, 


that a Square, twice as large as ſome other Square, . Was 
produced from a Line twice as long. 


M Noa. 


152 NM E N O. . 
MEN O. 
So it etz 
So 
Think you then, that he would have ſet bout ſeeking 
or learning That, which, however ignorant of it, he fancied 


that he knew; till he had found himſelf at a Loſs, and 
felt his Ignorance; and was become therefore deſirous of 
finding it an | | 
MN. 
I think, Socrates, that he never would. 
SOCRATES. 


The benumbing him then was of advantage to him, | 
Mie 8 
I think it was. 


SOCRATES. 


Now obſerve, how, from this Senſe of his Ignorance, be 
will find out the Truth, in ſearching for it with Me; tho 
the Part, which I ſhall bear in the Inquiry, will be ee ; 
to alk Queſtiens, and not to teach. But be ſure to mind, 
if any where you can catch me reaching or telling him any 


thing, inſtead of aſking him his own Opinions, —*Iy ow, 


Boy, To 


MEN ©. 153 
Boy, tell me, is not this Space * AB C D our Square, Four Np 2 
Feet auge; Do you apprehend _— CL 


'Bo r. 5 
a I do. : 
| Socranras 


Suppoſe we add to it this other aw 4 + B TU C, equa t Fig. 9: 
to it in n Largeneſs? | 


Boy.” 

Well. | 
so e 05 17 Tt 
Or. a third Sites too, This, I D 0 W X, , equl in n 
| Largeneſs t to either of the Others? 5 : 

„ 

very well 

. Socranes. . 


What, if we add another Square of ae "TY to fill 
up; the Corner Herr. e 11 CW Li; . img. 11. 


B 0 v. | 


vey well: and 61 it ebe. 5 : SL 


— — — — 
— - - — — GRE 
=D — —— — __ — =_ td. 2 ad — * — 
4 þ : — 
rs aloe At — — — — 
* 


154. N E N 0. 
SO Wt 
Are not then theſe Four * equal al A BC D, 
BTUC, CDXW, WYUC? 
Bo v. 
Ves. 5 
SocrarTEs. 


This * bois Square then, AT Y X, how much 5 
larger i is it than the 9 A B CD 10 
Boy, 
Four times as big. ; 
WE Seni , 
But We wanted a Square, only t twice as 2 bo you | 
not remember ? 
Bo v. 
I remember it very well. 9 
15 8 Oo ο x : 


Do not . Lines, which I ant from Corner to 2 ; 


*Fig.12. ner in each of theſe Squares, * BD, Bl U, D W, W U, 
cut each ad in Half 4 


2 | B oy. 


Lg 
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Why, I don't know: | 


0 . 


They do. 
| so nA Es 


Are not theſe Four Lines drawn of equal Length, theſe 


- which incloſe the ſquare Space, B DW U ? 


"— 


4 NF. ; g 
- e 5 IP B 3 4 7 FI . 
* * 


rler be fo. 


So YE s. 


a, 


No ow conſider, how large this Square Is which is in- 


cloſed 35 thoſe Four Lines. 


BO T. 


SOCRATES. 


Are not N Four Squares, be ABCD, BTVO, pig. 12. 


CDX W, W Y UC, cut each of them in half by theſe 


Four Lines BD, B U, D W, W U, 8 within chem; ; 
or are re they not? „ 


JJ 8 5 
op ths OY 2 LEAR Bec 620 


3000 oo rn ee JFF 
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Fas. 


SOCRATES. 


*Fig.12. In the Square A TYX, how many Spaces are there 
then, as large as the _ A B C D? 


590 v. 


Four. 


WWW 


8 Oo RATES. 


ria. And how many ſuch in the Square +, B D W Des dar 
which half the other i is cut off? | 


FOCI Rr Wee? Ive ù 


Boy: 
Two. 
SOCRATES. 


How many more are Four than Two? 


J P.. T 
: > % N > F N —_— A . 


Boy. 
Twice as many. 


Socrates. 


# 


How many dure F ect "ee doth this Square, B D w v, 
contain? ä 
Boy. 

Eight. 3 . Fe 
40> We © „ SOCRATES. 
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M E N O. 


so 


From what Line i is it drawn? 
„„ ' Boy. 
From this here. 


SOORAT ES. 


From ® the Line B D, do you fay, reaching from Corner *Fis-12: 
to Corner of the Square A BCD, which contains Four 


ſquare Feet ? 
1 5 BO Y. 
ves 
SO ATYARS. 


The Sophiſts call fuck a Line the Diameter, If the Dia- 


meter then be its Name, from the Diameter of a Square, 
as You tay, You Boy of Menos, may be drawn a 


— 


„eee 


99 This 1 faid & to have been diſcovered by Pythagoras, is 


2 perhaps the moſt. beautiful of all ſimple Theorems in Geometry: and 


yet is not to be found, in expreſs Terms, among thoſe fundamental 
Theorems, demonſtrated in Euclid's Elements, It is cited, however, in 


the Demonſtration of the laſt Propoſition i in the Tenth Book : and a = 


Reference is there made to the 47th Propoſition of the Firſt Book in 


-which indeed .this fine Theorem is implicitely contained: for Omne 


_ ante in 4 minus, —= Proc! us, in his Commentary on the Firſt 
; mm A | 1 | pe _ Book : 


— 
* 


158 * E N O 


Square, twice as ; large as the Square, of which it 1s hs Dia- 
meter. 


Bo v. 205 


Tis o, Socrates, for certain. 


SockaTEs. 


Wall what think you, Meno? Has this "TOY in. his 


Anſwers, 7D any other Opinion than his own? 


M No. 


a other: he has given his own Opinion only. | 


Sen 


And yet, but a little before, as we Both obſerved, he 
had no Knowlege of the Matter propoſed, and knew not 
how to give a right Anſwer. 0 


ME N o. 


Book of thoſe Elements, admires Euclid, becauſe the noble Theorem, i in- my 
troduced here by Plato, relating only to Right-angled Iſoſceles-Triangles, 3 
is by Euclid extended to all Right-angled Triangles, Scalene as well as 
Iſoſceles. We heartily join with him in this Admiration but could | 
_ wiſh; that the Original Theorem of Pythagoras had been ſubjoined, . | 


a Corollary, 1 to that 1 — 3 the 47th, 


sons 
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Ga T6, SO sé e 


But thoſe very Opinions which you acknowlege to be his 
own, were; in him all the time: were they not? 


. M N 0, 
They were. 


7 0 
; P 


SOCRATES. 


In a Man therefore, who is | ignorant, there are true 


— 


b. 


Opinions, 


2 Ty him ;—but ſecret and latent ; not aQuall diſcerned or viewed. 
by his Mind. 3 

- 264 Thoſe of our 8 . are W in Mr. Locle 8 Eſey 
on Human Underſtanding, but who have not carried their Speculations 
on the Nature of Mind any farther, than that moſt ingenious Treatiſe | 
may have led them, will be apt to imagine, that the Sentence, now 
before us, is favorable to the Doctrine of Innate Ideas, taken in a Senſe, 
in which it is abundantly confuted by that great Maſter of cloſe and 


clear Reaſoning on every Subject which he treats of. It is not our pre- 
ſent Buſineſs to examine, whether ever any Philoſophers have been ſo 
abſurd as to maintain that Doctrine i in Mr. Locke's Senſe; nor to inquire 


what the Stoicks meant by tupurer 2rvoicy and edu Le. Mr. Locke 


has affixed a new Meaning to the Word © Idea. And what He calls 
by that Name are certainly not innate. But we think it no leſs certain, 


that Ideas, ſuch as are eternal and invariable, in which Senſe alone Plato 


uſes the Term Ideas, are natural to all Mind, are in all Mind, and fol- | 
low from its Eſſence. The Primary Ideas, thoſe of Same and Different, - 
One and Many, are, as we have obſerved in Note 82 and elſewhere, 


themſelves as to Mind. When the Mind contemplates theſe, ſhe 


contem mplates 
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Opinions, eee thoſe voy” "T wag, * which he is 
OY ä 
Mu * o. 


680 hs Self, Her Firſt. x Ideas Waden are thoſe. of her own - 
Eſſence, where all Diverſitys meet, and from which all Numbers are 
generated. From theſe firſt Ideas, One and Number, Same and Dif- 


ferent, immediately ſpring thoſe of Equal and Unequal in Numbers and 
in Magnitudes, and thoſe alſo of Like and Unlike in Forms. and in Fi- 

gures. In Theſe all ſubſequent Ideas (ſubſequent not in Time, but in 
Order, the Order of Ideas,) lie from the beginning involved and latent, 


and ariſe out of them apparent thro Evolution. On theſe depend all 


Truths, whether Mathematical, Metaphyſical, or Moral. Mathemati- | 
cal Axioms ſuppoſe the Being of theſe as prior to themſelves in Order; 
and all Demonſtration, and the Juſtneſs of Concluſion in all Syllogiſti- 


cal Reaſoning, whatever be the Subject, is founded on the Self. Evidence 


of thoſe Primary Ideas, and on that of their immediate Offipring, which 


owe that very Self. Evidence of theirs to the Nature of Mind its Self. 


Natural therefore to the Mind of Man, tho perhaps (properly ſpeaking) 5 
neither innate nor connate, are all Truths. But ſo long as they appear 


not to the Mind explicitly and diſtinctly, they may be ſaid to lie in it 
concealed and latent, like the Parts and Productions of Animals and 


Vegetables in Embryo or in Seed. Tis farther to be remarked, that 
Plato here uſeth the Word Opinion,” and not the Word © Know- 
« lege 2 even tho he is ſpeaking of undoubted Truths, heretofore la- 


tent in ſome Mind, but now appearing to it openly. He thus heedfully 


expreſſeth himſelf, not ohly to be conſiſtent with his own Principles, 2 
but pethaps alſo to prepare us for that Diſtinction, which he makes in 


the latter Part of the Dialogue, between Science and Opinion. Every 


Truth, admitted by any. Man, yet not appearing to Him as demonſtra- 7 
ble from its Principles, or as founded on thoſe Primary Ideas, the Prin- 
ciples of all Science, is only the Object of his Opinion, however clear 
his Opinion may appear to him: for to ſpeak Brice there is no true 
Science, but only that of Mine. 8 

295 Becauſe they are e latent: in his Mind, not yet . into aua 
Knowlege 


* 2 a * N 1 * . | * 

N : 
ME N O. | 

* 


It appears, there are. 


SOCRATES, 
Thoſe © pinious thers are ſtirred up afreſh in the Mind of 


that Es, as F ancys are in dreaming. And if he ſhould 
” He, frequently 


Knowlegn, thro the Light either of aden, or hut of Analy- 
tical Reaſoning up to their firſt Principles. A Man may entertain Opi- 
nions, either true or falſe, till the- Falſe are diſcovered, or the True con- 
firmed, by real Knowlege ; and till then, they are meerly Opinions. 
Falſe Opinions, however, cannot be ſaid to lie at any time latent in the 
Mind, or Underſtanding : their only Seat is the Imagination. 
296 That is, as Dreams revive in the Imagination the Fancys of Things 
long ſince paſt, and ſeemingly forgotten. A Similitude this, more juſt 


than one would be apt at firſt View to think; if it be true, what the 


Doctrine of Plato teaches, —that General Ideas, the eternal Objects of 
Mind, are the only. Things Real: and that Objects of Senſe, of Ima- 
gination, and Opinion, are but Images of the former; Some, well 
drawn, lively, and like to them; Others, otherwiſe ;—that Human Minds, 
as being derived from the Divine, once converſed with Realities; and 
will again, when they return to their Origin, and are immerſed in it, 
living then their natural and true Life, the Intellectual; ;— that, till then, 
their Intellect awakes not perfectly, as not able intirely and purely to 
abſtract its ſelf from Senſe, and from Corporeal Images; that in the 
mean time therefore they do but dream ; Opinions, even right, being 
no more than Dreams, tho indeed they are Dreams true and Divine, — 
| From this and ſome other Paſſages of Plato ſubſequent Philoſophers 
have repreſented + ergy Life by the Similitude of a Dream. And Plato 
| SO . bimſelf | 


162 


M E N 0. 


frequently K queſtioned. of theſe Things, and by many 


different Perſons, You may be aſſured, he will at length 
know them * — with as much Certainty as any Man. 


ME No. 


bimſelf perhaps took the firſt Hint of this Similitude from the follow- 


ing Paſſage of Pindar; 3 


5 33 . 55 
-ETS Rae T: O's Tis, 71 d arts; 
— 0 gs e 


Pyth: Od: 8. 


Beings of e 
Are Mortal. Where s the mi gbr Difference 
*Twixt Somebody and Nobody? For what 8 
II Man, or what his T, boughts, , but tranſient Dreams 
of ſhadowy Phantoms | ? EE 


17 For Opinions are Arengthened in the Mind 4 by origin on dan 
much, or by aſſerting them frequently, and to a Variety of Perſons: as 


the ſame Dreams, often returning, and repeatedly told to Others, grow 


at length firmly to be believed, and paſs for Truth and Reality. 3 
the Paſſage before us are implied theſe two Poſitions, inculcated often 


elſewhere by Plato; One is this, that without having the Principles of 


Science, no Man can properly be ſaid to have any Science or true Know- 
lege at all: the Other is, that the greateſt Mathematicians, as ſuch, are 


without thoſe Principles; and farther perhaps, that no Man can have a juſt 


and adequate View of them; for that only the Divine Mind can look 
at thoſe brighteſt of all Objects, as they are in themſelves ; and Men can 
| fee them no otherwiſe, than as they ſubſiſt in every other Object, whe- 


ther of Senſe or Underſtanding. See Notes to tbe Banquet, 227 and 228. 
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Indeed, it ſeems ſo. 
SO RATES. 
Will he not then know them without being taught them, 


having only been aſked Queſtions, and recovering of himſelf 
from within himſelf wo loſt Knowlege? 


: Mz N o. 
He will. 
SocrarEs. 


But our Recovery of Knowlege from within our Sel ves, J 
: is not This What we call Reminiſcence * | 


; Ti Ligke of Day, 75 is the Intellefual Eye of this Soul of ours with ne | 
to Objects naturally (or in themſelves) of all the moft apparent. Ariſſot. 
 Metaphyſ. pag. 28. Edit. Sylburg: That the Philoſopher in this fine Sen- 
tence means the Higheſt and Firſt Principles of All Things, appears 
from the Purport and Drift of that whole Treatiſe, which are no leſs 
than a Diſcovery of thoſe Principles. His Meaning is farther confirmed, 
ik any Confirmation be requiſite, by that noble Fragment of 7. eg 15 
t Metaphyficks, happily bann in which occurs this Paſſage ;— 
Eta Ss & ava Ta . N . RETaSairwper, 8 8% Tl Iorepsda,— 
quid Thy nugTi2ay d Dee, WETER g To por rein cer ra, HA re. ex Edit: 
Sylburg: pag: 259. But ho we turn our Intellectua] Eye to thoſe Ob- 
Jedis tbemſelves which are higheſt and firſt, in Nature, we cannot endure, 
through the Weakneſs of our Mental F gs fo look 2 lem, as my 
Z00 luminous and Plendid. 


„ s. 


d 
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Man d. | 
Without doubt. 


SG. 


And this n which he now has, maſt he not at 


ſome time or other have acquired it, or elſe have always 
| been PR of it! ES 


ME No. 
Certainly. 
SO RATES. 


Now if he was always poſſeſſed of it, he was always . 
Perſon of Knowlege. But if at any time he firſt received 
it, it was not in this preſent Life? unleſs ſome Perſon has 
taught him the Science of Geometry. For he will make 
his Anſwers with no leſs Certainty in every Part of Geo- 

metry, and indeed in all the other Mathematical Sci- 
ences. Is there Any one then, who has taught the Boy all 
this? I aſk You ; becauſe You ought to know, ſince he ; 
was born and bred up'in Your Family. IJ 


bes For every Mathematical Demonſtration depends on viewing Equal 
-and Unequal, Like and Unlike, in all Computations, in all Diagrams, | 
| and | in all Meaſures, whether of Sound or ol Motion. 


3 Fp 


MEN o. 


1 am certain that no Perſon has e ever taught him thoſe 


Sciences. 


SO s. 


And yet be entertains thoſe Opinions, which he has as juſt 
now declared : does he not? 


M R 1 o. 
It appears, W that he muſt. 


SOCRATES. 


© then bs 7 bad this Knowlege v him, not hav- 
ing acquired it in this preſent Life, it is plain that in ſome 


other Time he had learnt it and actually poſſeſſed it. 


It Tr appears ſo. 


2% In the Greek we "PN find a Negative, 4 —8% if TgTo which 
however, if it be retained, alters not the Senſe upon the whole; but the 


Sentence is then to be tranſlated thus, then, not having acquired 
this Knowlege in the preſent Life, juſt now he had it not, (becauſe he had 
forgotten it;) &c. But the raus ſeems eaſier to be . if 
the s * be inet. N | 


SOCRATES 
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9 SOCRATES. | 


And was not That Time then, when he was not a 
Man ? | 


Me x 0. 


Certainly, 
SOCRATES. pm 
If true Opinions then are in him, at both theſe Times, 
an the Time when he is, .and the Time when he is not, 
a Man; Opinions, 2 which, awakened and rouſed by 
Queſtions, riſe up into Science; muſt not his Soul be 


well furniſhed with this Diſcipline throughout all Ages! ? 


for tis plain, that i in every Age he either bs; or is not, a 
Man: p 


MEN o. 


In all appearance it muſt be ſo. 


no See Note 82. 
Future Editors of Plato may conſider whether we e ug not here 


to read Gy ay 7 Ngovos, inſtead of Gray F 1 as. an as we 
find, has made this Emendation. _ 

n We have here ſuppoſed, that the Greek of n plac hould bs. 
thus read, alas 2pW THO ES re eg He 


1113 That is, with the Principles of Science, eden to the Soul of 
Man. 


SOCRATES, 


, avs wp 
e So Toth 


kk the * „Truth of Things therefore is Ahn in the 
soul, "5 the Soul ſhould be immortal. 80 that whatever 
you happen now not to know; that is, not to remember, 
you ought to undertake with Confidence to ſeek within 
your Self, and recall it to end Mind. 2% 


M E N „ 
"06 ſeem to me, Socrates, ſome how or other to ſpeak 


rightly.” 


| Socnatss. 


As to my own. n part, Meno, |S would not contend very 
ſtrenuouſſy for the Truth of my Argument! in other reſpects; * 


but that in thinking it our Duty to ſeek after the Knowlege 
of Things we are at preſent ignorant of, we ſhould become 


Better Men, more e and leſs Me than if we e ſuppoſe 


214 The Words of Plato are e 1707 + Bit Truth or 
Reality of all Things which are depends on the Truth of the Fir/ 
Principles of Things. For Truth Metaphyſical is here meant. But in 
Truths Logical it is the ſame : all Theſe e on the Truth of the | 
Fir/i Principles of Science. _ | 

215 The Force of this Argument arifon 2 theſe Dodirines ;—tha Z 
Truth is eternal ;—that in viewing Truth the Mind views itſelf ;— 

that the Rational Soul or Mind of Man partakes of eternal Mind, ind 
conſequently of eternal Truth and that in whatever Being Mind 
and T ruth reſide, thar Being can never bare an End. 
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it not poſſible for us to find out, nor our Duty to inquire 
into what we know not, This I would, if I was able, = 
Arrongly * 5 both by Word and Deed aid maintain, 


ME No. N 


In this alſo, Socrates, you ſeem to me to 77 well. 


SOCRATES, 


Since then we are agreed in this Point, that what a Man 
knows not, he ought | to inquire aſter, and ſeek to know, 


are you willing that We attempt Joidtly to inquire into the 
Nature of Virtue r- 


\ » 


1 Or, in Diſcourſe _ 4 Prafiik : We by out + 0H 1 
ments to convince Men of the Advantages that would accrue to them 
from a ſincere and aſſiduous Inquiry after Truth: and proving thoſe 
Advantages from Fa#, from the Example of my own Life and Man- 
ners. Socrates here modeſtly ſays, he world, if be was able: but all 
his Studys, and all the Fruits of them, ſhew that he was thus able: he 
was always inquiring. after, and demonſtrating to Others, Truths of the 


utmoſt Import to Mankind; ad d. da. Jish Yer, ſays Xenophon in 
Memorabil: L. 1. ozor&y ti eds. r doe3%, %. T. N. and his well- 
known Life and Death, manifeſt the Reſult of. thoſe Inquirys. The 
oreateſt accu to them is the Argument he had juſt before 
N uſe of, drawn from the Nature of the Human Soul: and if that 
Argument be juſt, ſuch Inquirys, in thoſe who are e of. . 
them, muſt always meet with ſuch Succeſs. 


_ 37 See the Argument of this Dialogue, concerning the End. or De- 
ſign of it, page. 17. 


* -. 


MR N O. 


185065 


ME No. 


By all n means, ning, Not but chat! ſhould Ou moſt 
"Phu: in taking into Conſideration, and hearing what 
You have to ſay on the Queſtion 1 firſt aſked you. he- 
ther, in ſetting about our Inquirys concerning Virtue, we 
155 ſhould conſider it as a Thing that may be taught, or as be- 
A ing by Nature with Thoſe who have It; or as attainable by 
ſome other Mcans . 5 what * are. 


. 


5 | sees 


Were I to govern not only my self, Meno, but Vou too, 
4 we would not confider whether Virtue could be taught or 
0 not, before we had inquired 3 in the firſt place what Virtue 
was. But fince You, ” ans without ſo much as attempting 
to govern your Self, for fear (I ſuppoſe) of being leſs free 
and leſs a Gentleman, undertake however to govern Me, 
and actually do govern me, I ſhall yeild to you. For in- 
deed how can 1 help my ſelf ? or what 1 is to be done with- 
out it? We are to conſider then, it ſeems, What belongs 
to o ſome c certain 1 n you we Kar. at, What the 


85 ns Mend! 8 e to. govern, vg at Fm 4 Kits "bis Iocapacity 
for Government, is perhaps hinted at in this place, as well as in thoſe | 
before obſerved. However this be, a broad Hint is certainly here given, 
that no Man i is fit to * Others who cannot or will not 1 955 
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Thing i is. But if you ſtill perfihy Vester relax a little the 


Strictneſs of your Command, and ſuffer the Queſtion, whe- 
ther Virtue can be taught a Man, or how otherwiſe it is at- 


tained, to be conſidered hypothetically. By hypothetically 
I mean in the fame manner as Geometricians oſten treat „ 
Qveſtion; for inſtance, when they are alked concerning | 
lig 13. 2 ſome Geometrical Figure, whether i it 18 poſſible for ſuch | 
t a a particular Triangle * = to be inſcribed in + ſuch a particular 
Circle. A Geometrician would anſwer, —I know 9 
as yet, of * what Kind this Triangle is. But I can make 
a Suppoſition, which I think may be of uſe in anſwering 
your Queſtion.— this — ſuppoſing the Triangle to be of 
ſuch a Kind, as that, a Circle being drawn 855 about a given . 
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* Or Ae the Largendh of the pace Gta in that Hebe The : 
Words of Plato are Tel Age. And q was a Term uſed by the 15 
old Greek Mathematicians to aguity the Space ee 4 the Lines 2 
of any Geometrical Figure. 

ue The Greek Word here is er rad, that's is, to be lead 7 3 
The Meaning of which Words feems, at firſt Sight, to be the ſame 
with that of  TypapeSat in Euchd's Elements, Lib. 4. Def: 3. But pro- N 
bably there is a Die between ary as ul 5 . bx _—_ 

. minked;.: {ff 8 5 
mn The Angles of this T rang being not, as yew cither meafred 5 
or ſuppoſ ec. | | 1 
e Whether ight. angled; obtuſe; or dente t 


223 It ſeems neceſſary here to make a ſmall A in PAP o rer " 


it rs printed: by reading IE PI Thy Jodeioay aurs YE IIEPI TEVEYTE) Ih 
| | _ Inſtead 


a * 


MENG: on 
Side of it, the whole Space of the J —_ be included 
within 5 the Circular Space deſcribed around it, the Con- 


ſequence will then be One Thing; but quite Another Con- 


ſequence will follow, * if it cannot be ſo included. Laying 
down therefore theſe Two * e 1 can tell 


tnllead” 1 4 raga and dener, . at ſirſt View, to | 
have the ſame Meaning with erypaper in the Fourth Book of Eu- 
_clids Elements, The Difference between them, as alſo between The Th 
yew and edler, will be conſectured in Note 126. 
n+ If the Alteration, made in the preceding Note, be juſt, we are 
obliged, in conſequence of it, to read here [NEPIrereyuiroy in the Greek, 
inſtead of TECRTETA hivoY, the Word in Szepbens's Edition. The former 
Editions, by a Miſtake till greater, give us Tagereraputyuy. For want 
of Ky {mall Emendation, Gryneus, who undertook to amend Ficinus's 
_ Tranflation, was led to fancy I know not what Parallelograms ; which 
throw ſo much Obſcurity over this whole Paſſage, that the true Mean- 
ing of it has never ſince been ſo much as conjectured. Ficinus himſelf 
indeed ſeems to have had a ſhrewd Gueſs at it, even without making 
the Emendation; ;, AS, appears by bis Marginal Reference to the Fourth | 
Book of Euclid s Elements, and by the Triangles he preſents us with, 
u That is, if it be impoſſible to include the whole Triangle within 
that Circle, Which is drawn about one of its Sides. And impoſſible 
this is, when ſome Part of the Circle dt eG exceeds, or reaches be- 
| 159 the Circle; and &x Mit does not fall witbin it, as it does in 
the other, the Caſe put firſt. See the Figures referred to in our Mar- 
gin. It ſeems to be ſuppoſed in Both the Caſes, that it may appear by 
Inſpection, or be found by Menſuration of the Diameters, whether a 
_ - Circle, drawn about the given Side of the T riapgle, be ane or un- 
N quel to Pe: Circle Pt: „ 
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Fig. 18. 


Fig. 16. 


Fig. 16. 
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you What will follow, in each bath theſe. Cats, | 
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hs 


2:6 In ſtating the Queſtion, it muſt be ſuppoſed, as evident, that the 


given Side of the Triangle is not greater than the Diameter of the given 


Circle. For if it be greater, no ſuch Queſtion can be propoſed by any 
Man; the Abſurdity of it, or Impoſſibility of the Thing propoſed to be 


done, appears too plainly.— It ſhould ſeem alſo, that this given Side is 


to be made the Diameter of the Circle to be drawn, by taking the mid- 


dle Point of this Side for the Centre. For thus, and thus only, can the 
Circle properly be ſaid cRurelveSy reg! Tx o e νε Yu, to be 


drawn around or about the given Side. If this be granted; then, in the 
Caſe which is put firſt, (the Poſſible one) That Angle of the Triangle, 


. which is ſubtended by the given Side, muſt be either a * Right Angle, 


or an + Obtuſe Angle: in the other (the Impoſſible) Caſe, that Angle 


muſt be < Acute, If the Angle be ſuppoſed a Right Angle, then will the 


| Wo drawn be DHE circumſcribed about the Triangle: and 
the Triangle may alſo eyed be inſcribed within the equal given 


Circle: for every Angle of it would touch the Circumference of that 


Circle. Now in the Caſe, firſt ſuppoſed by Plato, had he meant this 


only, we preſume he would have uſed thoſe very Words of Euclid, - 
ai and eM For Euclid, the Author of the Elements, 
was one of Plato's Diſciples ; and 'tis probable, beſides, that the Terms 
of Geometry were ſettled before the Time of Plato. But if the Angle 
in queſtion be ſuppoſed an | Obtuſe Angle, then, tho the Triangle may 


eſypaped of be inſcribed in a Circle, whoſe Diameter is greater than the 


Side ſubtending the Obtuſe Angle; yet it cannot e ſy g be inſeribed 


in a 1 Circle, whoſe Diameter is equal to that Side. However, it may 
properly enough be faid zr Mv to be extended within ſuch a Circle; 
becauſe the utmoſt Extent of it is included within that Circle, And juſt 
in the ſame manner, tho ſuch a J. Circle cannot be ſaid, in ſpeaking 
ſtrictly, and accordin g to Euclid's Dainition, og e He to be circum- 


Om" about it; yet is the Circle a24r#zy evo y ele around it, and 


contains 


3 


— 
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to the inferiing that Triangle aer the Circle, whether 


| At 


Sink it. | oy by the hl Hiftorians is a Wall 4 Serelbe hal | 


around a Camp or a-City, when the Wall ſurrounds and incloſes it, 


altho no Tent or Houſe ſhould touch the Wall. But Plato 8 Meaning 


is, we think, put out of Diſpute by the Word een, which agrees 


not to a Triangle, that touches the Circle by every one of its Angles; 


and is compatible only to a Triangle, one Angle of which, at the leaſt, 
falls ſhort of the Circumference of that * Circle drawn around it, N 
reis is alſo oppoſed to Frege. Andi in the latter Caſe, ſuppoſed by 
: Plato, where the whole Triangle cannot be contained within the + Circle 
drawn about the given Side, the Angle, which is ſubtended by this 
Side, muſt be an Acute Angle; and the Sides, which contain this An- 


*Fig 16, 


I Fig. 17. 


ple, will, to. meet and form the Angle, reach beyond the Circumfe a | 


of the Circle. —— Thus: have we. endeavoured. to illuſtrate, in a Gram 


matical way, this obſcure Paſſage. And ſo much may be ſufficient for 
a meer Grammatical Scholar, ſolicitous only to apprehend the Literal 


Senſe of Plato's Words, But ſhould there be a Man, defirous of under- 


d ſtanding Plato's. Sem of Philoſophy, however i it be now-a-days exploded; 


and ſhould ſuch a Man aſk, —of what Importance is this elaborate Il- 


3 luſtration ? or indeed for what Purpoſe is the Mathematical Paſſage, the | 


Subject of this Illuſtration, introduced by Plato himſelf ? Is it meerly as 


an Example to ſhew, that. from different Suppoſitions different Conſe- 
quences will follow? 16, ſo, be will ſay, there needs no Geometrical 


Problem to exemplify it; this gan only ſerve to make eaſy Things ap- 
pear difficult. —Fo or the ſake of ſuch a Man, and becauſe allo we have 


_ undertaken not only the Grammatical and Critical Offices, of an "Anno- i 


 tator, but the Philoſophical, Office of a A, Commentater . too, we ſhall. beg 
our Reader's Indulgence. for a few Lines more. Before Ariftatle wrote, 


. almoſt all the Philoſophers uſed. to convey. their. Meaning, | on Subjec as 5 


of the moſt Importance, Whether relative. to the Divine or the Human, | 


N d, or to the Nature of of Things, in e * Similitudes, Meta- 
phors, 
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it be impoffible or poſbble, Tn; the fame way ſhall We A 
| take 


phors, and Allegorys. The Philoſophers of the Tatic and Bhatic 
Schools, (the latter of which was only another Stream, running out of 
and dividing itſelf from the former, meeting afterwards with the Tonic, | 
and together all uniting in Plato,) took their Metaphors chiefly from 
the Mathematical Sciences of Arithmetick, Geometry, and Muſick. 
This they did, the better to conceal the Knowlege of Philoſophical Truths 
from the Vulgar, who could receive no Benefit from them ; whilſt they | 
imparted them freely to Such as were worthy of them, Men of Liberal 
Education: for Theſe only, being early initiated in thoſe Sciences, could 
underſtand a Metaphborical Language, taken from the Terms of Art 
uſed in them, or alluding to Subjects in which Themſelves were conver- 
fant. Plato took the ſame Method of inftrudting his Diſciples ; ; and' 
he did ſo for the fame Reaſon too, becaufe it is always dangerous, and 
more eſpecially was ſo in thoſe Times at Athens, to divulge the Secrets 
of Philoſophy. An Inſtance of which evidently appears in this Dia- 
logue. For if Secrates had anſwered in direct and plain Terms the 
Queſtion propoſed to him by Meno, and had ſaid, that Virtuous Men 
were naturally Virtuous, he would have furniſhed the Idle with a plau- Y 
ſible Pretence to negle& the Stud) of. Virtue, For, as he himſelf ob- 
ſerves to Meno, why ſhould a Man ſeck for what he has! Again; had 
he ſaid, that Virtue was acquired by Diſcipline or Teaching, he would 
have yielded Matter of Triumph to the Sophiſts, then the only profeſſed 
Teachers of Virtue, and haue endangered the Vouth whom they under 
took to teach. Yet was it the real Opinion of Socrates, that Nature 
and Diſcipline were Both requiſite to the Attainment of Virtye ; and that 
no Man could be truly Virtuous without a certain Force of Genius, di- 


rected and improved by Right Culture. This Doctrine therefore of his 


great Maſter Plato in this Part of the Meno teacheth us through a Me- 
taphor, That of a Circle drawn about one Side of a Triangle. — The 


e here e oy Soul of Mai, Which! it is s well known that 
83 8 + N e IS, 64 4 * 
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uke in our Inquiry concerning Virtue : ſince we know not, 
PAT either 


Plato held to xo 4 Three Parts, the Rational, the-Iraſcible, and hs 
Concupiſcible. | The Circle repreſents compleat Virtue, by which a Man 
becomes totus teres atque rotundus. The Side of the Triangle, around 
which this Circle 1s drawn, ſtands for the Rational Part of the Soul, 
which touches the Circle, and is infixed in it. The other Two Sides, 
which may be either equal or unequal | in Length, mean the Two Infe- 
riour Parts of the Soul, that is, the Paſſions of both Kinds, together 
with their concomitant F ancys, whether they be of equal or unequal 
Strength. Where the Rational Part, as it is ſuperiour to Both the 
Others in Dignity and Rank according to the Order of Nature, is ſupe- 
_  riour alſo in Strength and Power, the Soul may there be aptly repre- 
ſented by an Obtuſe-angled Triangle; in which the Side, ſabtending 
the Obtuſe Angle, is, in its Firſt Power, that is, its Square, greater than 
the Squares or Firſt Powers of Both the other Sides. Where the Paſ- 
ſions are vehement in the Soul, and the Fancys ſwell proportionably, 
if at the ſame time Reaſon be no leſs ſtrong and vigorous, and an even 
5 Match for Paſſion and Imagination, the Soul in that caſe reſembles a 
Right-angled Triangle, in which the Side, ſubtending the Right Angle, 
is exactly equal in Power to the Powers of the other Two Sides toge- 
ther r. Where Paſſion is ſtrong, Imagination high, and Reaſon compa- 
ratively weak and- low, ſuch a Soul may be juſtly likened to an Acute- 
angled 7 Triangle, around whoſe Baſis no Circle can be drawn, compre- 
henſive of the whole Triangle; but the other Two Sides will ſtretch 
5 beyond the Circumference. For ſuch a Soul is incapable of being cir- 
| cumſcribed by Virtue thro any Strength of her own; her Paſſions will 
always go beyond the circling Line.— This Fast therefore of ' the 
Meno, if we have not erred in Explication of it, regards that natu- 
ral Temper of the Soul, and . Proportions of its different d, , 
requiſite to form the, Ground-work. of Virtue. The Superſtructure is 
raiſed by good Education * true nn 1 a8 Plato himſelf intimates 
Mm: 
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either What it is, or What is to be attributed to it, we 
HE all 


in the remaining Part of the Dialogue. But before we proceed to That, 
it may be pertinent and uſeful to ſubjoin a few Corollarys to the Paſ- 
ſage now before us, ſuch as may be proper to introduce What is 
to come, relating to Virtuous Education. From the Principles already 
laid down theſe Conſequences follow; — In a Soul, where Reaſon and 
Paſſion are Both of them weak by Nature, no Excellence of Virtue is 
ever to be expected. However, if it admits a Circle of Virtue, to conti- 
nue Plato's Metaphor, to be drawn about it, the Circle, tho it can be 
but ſmall, is ſtill a Circle; and the greater Angle of the Triangle is a 
Right Angle. The Generality of ſuch Men as are called good, ſeem to 
have Souls of This Kind. Where Reaſon or the Rational Faculty is 
ſtrong, and the Paſſions at the ſame time naturally, as ſometimes is the 
caſe, are mild and gentle, Such a Soul has an eaſy Taſk in acquiring 
Virtue. The greater Angle of the Triangle, obtuſe at the very firſt, be- 
comes more and more ſo by degrees; and the Sides, b contain it, 
ſeem to ſhorten, till they almoſt appear co- inciding with the Baſe, the 
Diameter of the Circle. The greateſt Number of thoſe Men, generally 
deemed wiſe or prudent,” have perhaps Souls of This Kind. Where the 
natural Frame of the Soul is ſtrong and vigorous in all its Powers, the Rb 
- Rational and the Irrational alike, Such a Soul is a proper Subject of the 
beſt Culture; and if it happens to meet with it, true Wiſdom and true 


Virtue are likely to be the happy Fruits. The Circle of the Virtues 


ſpreads wider and wider; the Diameter lengthens; K and the Right An- | 
gle, which it ſubtended at the firſt, grows greater, and yet are' the con- 
taining Sides not ſhortened. To theſe Three Corollarys we'beg Leave 
to add, by way of Supplement or Scholium, that the Bulk of Mankind, 
_ whoſe: natural Underſtandings are weak, and whoſe Paſſions headftrong, 
having Souls unqualified by Nature for the Attainment of True Virtue, 
are to be directed in the Right Way, and kept in Order, by applying, 
not to their * TO to * aon and nnn, by 


exciting 


ſhall lay down an Hypotheſis concerning it; in; on the 


footing of that Hypotheſis, ſhall confider = whether it is to 


by tay whe « or not. Let us then ſtate the Queſtion thus: 


Ang their om, of FO Gaol or 17 PEI their Fears of ſome 


- Evil, within the Extent of- their Capacity to apprehend. And theſe 


Ways are taken, and theſe Ends ſerved, only by the Sanctions of Po- 


pular Neligion, joined to thoſe of Human Laws. For True Reli gion 


and Divine Lau, thro which wy the Soul attains True Virtue, reach 


not Their Conceptionss. 
7 Plato, having now laid the Randes of Finde in a happy Frame 


and Conſtitution of the Soul from Nature, under the Metaphor of a 


Triangle, capable of being included in a Cirele drawn around one of its 


Sides, proceeds to the Superfirufure ; where he ſhews us the Materials of 


the Building, the Form of it, and the Cauſe of that Form ; and laſt of all, 
points out to us, What Perſons are fit to be emploied as Archite#s and 
Builders. The Form we ſhall find to be the Right Uſe of All Things, 


not only of Things external, but of internal Things allo, the Facultys 


and Powers of the Soul, with every particular Accompliſhment of the 


Mind. — The Materials conſequently are All Things, whether external 
or internal: for Every Thing is the Subjef? of right Uſe and prudent 


Management; and there is Nothing, which is not liable thro Impru- 


dence to be abuſed, —The Cauſe of that right Uſe of All Things, which 


is the Form or Eſſence of Moral Vutue, we ſhall diſcover to be the 
Knowlege of our Selves, together with the Knowlege of the Nature 


of thoſe Things, the Subjefs of our Uſe and Management, ſo far 
as they are relative or applicable to our Selves; in fine, the Knowlege 
both of abſolute and of relative Good and Evil, — Hence it follows, that 
the T eachers of this Knowlege, or the Arcbitecls of Virtue, are Thoſe. 
* who. US. e of this We Theralelyes, that Is, the truly 
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278 M E N O. 


| | Suppoſing Virtue to be 1 in * T hat Order of. Things, which 
Il belongs - to the Soul, is Virtue, on this Hypotheſis, to be 
2 : taught, or not to be taught? In the firſt place, it is ei- 

{| ther a different Kind of Thing from Knowlege, or a Thing 5 
1 of the ſame Kind with Knowlege: and on each of theſe 
3 Hy potheſes let us inquire, whether Virtue is or is not to be 
= taught, or (as we lately expreſſed it) recalled to Mind; for 

i} whichever of theſe Expreſſions we uſe, let it make no dif- 
ih ference to us. The Queſtion i 18 then, whether Virtue is to 
be taught. N ow is it not evident to every one, that Man i is 

— no other Thing than Knowlege ? 


ans 

| | M E N O. 

i it ; 

whe: | : 

| a: g * : . 

: if! | | : 8 1 © — s 0 
Mi"! 4h} 


# „ Joo Me it ſeems ſo. 


diately to the Soul, for inſtance, in Health or Strength of Body, or in 
Honour and fair Reputation, or in Power and Outward Greatneſs, it 
TEE vain and idle to inquire, whether Virtue cduld be taught or 
_= | not. All ſuch Things therefore, as are extrinſecal, and reſide not in the. 
11 58 its ſelf, are to bs left out of the Queſtion ; an Hypotheſis of tis 
Kind being palpably abſurd. 
* Per Knowlege is One of the Things confelledly belonging to the 
Soul. The Hypotheſis then is here divided into Two. -This ſuggeſted 
to us a ſlight Emendation of the Text, in reading) (inſtead of &) & 
Aotov» This Emendation is confirmed by what follows; where the Hy- 
potheſis, firſt conſidered, is—if Virtue be a Thing of the fame Kind 
with Knowlege; and not—if it be of a Kind different from Know- 
lege, as Socrates is made to promiſe, according to the common Reading. 


1 If Virtue conſiſted in any of ſuch Things, as belong not imme 
| 


SoctarEs. 


- 


44" 
ie 


M E N 0 = 7 


80 14 5 


If Virtue therefore be a certain Kind of Knowlege, it 
is evident, that Virtue is to be taught. 


M = No. 


| Undoubdly. 


so ES. 


We have quickly then diſpatched this Part of the 10. 
quiry; and are fairly come to this Concluſion, that if Vir-⸗ 


tue be a Thing of the ſame Kind with Knowlege, it is to 
be on; . ® otherwiſe, not. 


M o 


— 


Very true. 
Fans Socrares. 


N ext after PAY it Gp 85 that we ſhould conſtider, 7 whe- 
ther Virtue be Knowlege, « or- of a Kind different from 
Knowlege. 2 | 5 
wo My E N "es 


3 This is the latter Hypotheſis: 3 ne the Cooctiliga from it e 
on the ſame Principle with the Concluſion from the former, namely, 
that Man is taught no other Thing than Knowlege, or to know. 
137 Plato here proceeds to examine the Two Hypotheſes themſelves, 
r | and 
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MIMO. 
We ought; I think, in the next place to conſider This 


Bocnaras. 


Well now ; ; ſhall we ſuppoſe that Virtue i is a Thing which 


is Good; and ſhall we abide by this Hypotheſis, laying 3 it 
down for certain, that Virtue is ſomething Good? 


| | M E N o. : 
By all means. 
SO Es 


Now if there be alſo any Other G 5 47 5080 8 


 Knowlege, then perhaps Virtue may not be a certain Kind: 


of Knowlege. But if there be no ſort of Good, which is. 
not comprehended under Knowlege, then a Suſpicion, that 
Virtue was Knowlege of a certain Kind, would be a juſt. 
Suſpicion. | 


MEN o. 


What you ſay is true. 


- 


and to inquire, which of the Minot Propoſitions in the Two-Hypotlie-- | 


tical Syllogiſms, to which his Reaſoning may be reduced, is true. The: 
Truth of both the Antecedents hath already ee, | 


SOCRATES. 


M E = & I 
Soetavies. 


But farther ; is it not thro Virtue, that we are Good "al 


3 | MN o. 
It is. 
8 Or Es. 


And if gd; then advantageous. For all. Thin g det 
are re good, are advantageous : : are they not? 


5 M No. 
They are. 


Socrates = 


Virtue then i is a Thing ate too. 


M EN 6: 5 | 
It follows of neceſſity from what. we e juſt n now. granted. 6 
besen 
Now let us + cones, what Sort of Things thoſe are,, . 
which profit, and are advantageous to us.; cnumerating the: 


Particulars :. Health, we all ay, and Strength, and Beauty, 
and Riches. T heſe Things and others. o like Kind we-call: 


1 advantageous: : do we not 7 


FO. 


2 Mines 


' * , 5 | 
; | K . Y Ks 
p 5 * - 
4 * p E > 
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182 


We do. 
sos. 


And fay we not, that theſe very Thingr are ſometimes 
bortful to us ? or do You pronounce otherwiſe ? | 


Mx N o. 


No ocheruiſe; ; 1 ay the ſame. 


so Es. 


Confitter now, What i is the Leading Cauſe, when any 
of theſe Things profit us; and What, when they hurt 
us. Is it not, when Right Uſe preſides in the Manage- | 


ment of them, that they profit us, and when Right Uſe i is 
wanting, chat they hurt us? 


M N o. BO Ee 


:3z We have made our Tranflation here conformable to the Text of 
Plato, as printed by Stephens, and explained in the Margin of his Edi- 
tion, —6Tav T1» Hue But we ſuſpet an Error in thoſe Words, 
and that the right Reading is, —Gray u GN, ie. For if Plato wrote 2, 
Wrong Uſe ought to be mentioned in what immediately follows. But it 

is not; and rightly not: becauſe Wrong Uſe is fog Poſitive, and can 
manage Nothing; ; it is only the Want of Right Uſe. As a Crogked Line 
is nothing certain or detstinisale tis @ Dab oply from a Strait 
Line FE 
PIE ROE 


u * N O 13 
| So s | 


F arther then; let-us conſider T hings in belonging to the 


e: 


ME NO. 


So s. 


—— 


: 15 The Particulars, juſt now enumerated, relate to the Body. 


of Soul, in contemning Riches. And Cicero in his Firſt Book de Offi- 
ciis, C. 21. uſes magnificentia to ſignify deſpicientia rerum humanarum; 


 Republick, not far from the beginning; where tis evident that he uſes 


Dignity of her Self. 


is, the Soul £ Powers, and her Poſſeſſions or r Habits, partly from amongſt 


Soul. Do you admit, that Temperance is ſomething in the 
Soul; and ſo of Juſtice, and Fortitude, and Docility, and 
Moone. and n Magnanimity, and all Things of like 


: 850 e 125 ſuch of theſe T hings, as you chile not 
to conſiſt i in eee we to bed of a Kind: different from 
Knowle! Se. 


134 In the Greek ue νοτ i ea, Magni ficence, as it is ſeated in the 
. Soul ; ; that is a Diſpoſition to be magnificent. In Terence's Phormio, 
Scene the laſt but one, magnificentia means lngenuouſneſs or Nobleneſs 


„ 


as he explains it himſelf. But what puts the Meaning of the Word, as 
5 uſed by Plato, beyond all doubt, is a Paſſage in the Sixth Book of his 


it to expreſs that Greatneſs of the Soul, by which ſhe looks down on 
all Human Things, and on the Whole of Human Ri as beneath the 


135 Plato had collected Kis POO of Things betoi gin g to thi Soul, POR 6 


3 2 


184 N E N 0. 


Knowlege. Do not Theſe procure us Ct Hart, 
Lg ſometimes Adm? for en, F ortitude ; 5 un- 
bes 


Such of them, as are merely the Gifts of Nature, whether they con- 
ſiſt in Capacity or in Diſpoſition; and partly from Such as, on the na- 
tural Foundation of good Capacity and good Diſpoſition, are acquired 
thro Teaching or Diſcipline, and are attended therefore with Know- 
lege. — The Three Firſt Inſtances, being Three of the Four Cardinal 
Virtues, are of this latter Kind: That Knowlege, with which they are 
always attended, is Moral Widom, the Knowlege of what is Good or 
Evil to the Soul her Self: and this very Knowlege, applied to the . 
duct of Human Life, is the Firſt of the Cardinal Virtues, Prudence. 
The two next Inſtances are of the former Kind, being only natural 
Powers or Facultys ; which may be either well or ill uſed, and applied 
either to Good or to Evil.——The laſt Inſtance is taken from natural 
Diſpoſitions or Tempers of the Soul, improved by Habit; and the In- 
ſtance, here ſelected out of theſe, may, it is evident, be either with or 
without Prudence in the Soul, and be either diſcretely or indiſcretely ma- 
naged. But concerning all theſe Inſtances we have ſomething to ob- 
ſerve, more important, as well as more pertinent to the preſent Sub- 
ject, the Nature of Virtue: And it is this; — that the Powers and the 
Habits of the Soul, here enumerated by Plaro, are the 1 very ſame, which 
he ſays in the Sixth Book of his Republick conſtitute the Genius and 
Diſpoſition requiſite to a true Philoſopher, or Perſon fit to be one of the 
chief Magiſtrates or Rulers of his perfect Common-Wealth. And he 
there proves what he here only hints, or lightly touches on, — that 
without true Wiſdom, all thoſe excellent Endowments and Qualifica- 
tions are Obſtacles to the Attainment of True Virtue, both Perſonal and 
Public. 80 great a Streſs does he lay on Natural Genius, and ſo much 
greater on Right N as neceſſary to form a Great and Good 
Man. 
335 Our Author in this place produces a wrong ORRy; " an Inflance 
not 


24s i 
| leſs Fortitude is not, where Prudence is wanting : let our 
Inſtance then be Boldneſs. When a Man is bold without 
| Reaſon or Underſtanding, does he not incurr Miſchief ? And 


when he is bold rationally and wiſely, does * not ns Ad- 
vantage 8 


ME N O. 
It is true. 
SO TES. 


8 it not true of * n 7 Temperance alſo, and Docility, this 
to a Man who ** has learnt and is provided with them, if 
his Soul at the ſame time be fraught with Underſtanding, 


| Not of the Kind he propoſes: but this he does on purpoſe, to have an 
Opportunity, by correcting. it, of diſtinguiſhing: true Virtue from its 
Semblance, and of teaching us, that Virtue is founded on true Wiſdom, 
the Science of Good and Evil. — The whole of Plato's Dialogue, 
named Laches, is written with this ſole View,—to ſhe us, that the Virtue 
of Fortitude is founded on this very Science. 

, Temperance is here mentioned with the fame Dilige, as ande 5 
was juſt before. But the Philoſopher, having already pointed out to us 
the Diſtinction between True and Falſe Virtue, and led us into the Way 
of it, by giving us an Inſtance or Specimen of them Both, with regard 
to Fortitude or Bravery, leaves us here by our ſelves to purſue the ſame 
Diſtinction, with regard to Temperance or Sobriety. e we a 
find it made by Plato himſelf in his Charmi des. 
8 138 The Words in the Greek are. hrarIaropuence . xa re r- 
The firſt of theſe Participles is to be referred E to e 

the FO chiefly to Docility, Rees 


4 no, . 
yy 
any 7 


186 
they are advantageous; but, if he wants Underſtanding, 
they are hurtful? 


M E N 0. 


MR N Oo. 


Moſt undoubtedly. 5 ; 1 9 8 


So r ES. 


In a word, all the Abilitys of the Soul, whether they be: 


of the active Kind or of the paſſive, under the Conduct of 
Prudence, do they not tend to Happineſs; but managed 
with W do they not produce the Contrary Effect? 


ME N o. 


It is probable they do. 


8 O RATES. 


If Virtue then be One of thoſe Things belonging to 4. 
Soul, and if it be of neceſlity, as You fay, always advan- 
tageous, Virtue muſt be Prudence: for we fee, that all 
other Things, belonging to the Soul, are of themſelves nei- 
ther era nor b hurtful ; but let there be added to 


139 8 Neun or Refuſal of Pleaſures, Wealth, Honours, 
Fame, &c. if adhered to without Reaſon or Judgment, are injurious 


to a Man's Health, to his Family and Friends, to his Country, to Hu- 


man Kind. — And Aptitude to learn, if Diſcretion be not uſed in the 


n of Things to be learnt, affords an Inlet to much Evil. 
them 


MEN O. 187 
them Imprudence or Prudence, and they thus become either 


hurtful or advantageous. Now according to this reaſoning, 


Virtue, being always advantageous, muſt be ® ſome Kind 
of Prudence. | 


Mx no. 
To Me it ſeems ſo. 
SO AT Es. 


N. ow then as to thoſe Other Thi ngs, which we faid juſt 
now were ſometimes beneficial and ſometimes hurtful, 
Riches, and the reſt of External Goods ; ; I aſk, whether 
or no, as Prudence, preſiding g in the Soul, and governing 
her other Powers and Poſſeſſions, applys them to our Ad- 
vantage, and as Imprudence, having the Lead, turns them 
all to Miſchief; whether, in the ſame manner the Soul, | 
rightly uſing and adminiſtring thoſe Outward Things, em- 
ploys them for our Benefit, but by a wrong Uſe renders 
them prejudicial and e * 


% What Kind of . is not True 1 we may ſee diltin- 
guiſhed from that which is ſo, by our great Philoſopher in his Seventh 
Book de Repub: pag: 92. Edit. Cantab: This Diſtinction, as we there 
find it well ſtated, is between the different Subjects in which they are 
converſant, and the different Ends they have in View. The One is 
what the Sacred Writers eminently ſtile V. . the Over is what they 
term the Wiſdom of T1 brs W orld, 


Aa 


Mxxo. 


K. 


188 


Moſt certain). e 
So AES. 


And are not Things adminiſtered and uſed rightly by a a 
Soul poſſeſſed of Prudence; but amiſs and il, 98 a Soul 
poſſeſſed with Folly ? 


ME N O. 
They are. 
s Oe 


T 1 then we may pronounce it to hold good univerſal- 
ly :- to Man all“ external T hings depen '2 on his Soul; 
and all T hings belonging to the Soul its ſelf depend on 

Prudence for their being good and beneficial to him. Now | 


it follows from this reaſoning, that Prudence is always ad- 


vantageous. But did we not Juſt now lay the ſame of Vir- 
tue too ? f 


ME N o. 


1 


I. : 


341 In the oak Te FAIRY all Other Things; all, whacd are not within 


the Soul. The Stoical Word, we have uſed, is cacüy agreeable to the 
Mind of Plato. | 


242 For the Soul manages, and makes what Uſe of Wem ſhe lad 4 


SO RAT ES. 


KENO wy 
SOCRATES. 


We FAIT . that 3 is Virtue; either 
the Whole of Virtue, or ſome Part at leaſt. 


M No. 


What 1 we) ad ſoit to Me, Socrates, to have been. 
well ſaid. 


Soe. 


1 chen it be fo, n the Good are not good by Nature. | 


ME N O. 


ie 


23 We have obſerved i in Note 11 2 to the POT that Plato by Good: 
Men means Men of true Virtue.” True Virtue conſiſts in Temperance, 
. Fortitude, and Juſtice. Juſtice, or Honeſty, includes the faithful Diſ- 
charge of all Moral Offices. Temperance, Fortitude, and Juſtice, de- 
pend on Prudence, or Moral Wiſdom, which, according to Plato, is the 
Science of Good and Evil, reſpecting Man. On thoſe. Cardinal Virtues- 
| depend, and of courſe follow in their. Train, all the other Virtues; theſe 
being but as ſo many leſſer Branches, that ſhoot out from thoſe larger 
Arms, into which Prudence, as the Trune, divides itſelf, ariſing from 
the Root of Science. This fair Tree is indeed, in every Soil where it 
grows, planted by the Hand of Nature: without proper Cultivation, 
however, it takes no Root, but withers and dyes in its Infancy. The 
only Soil fit to receive it, and favourable to its Growth, is a Soul bleſt 
by Nature with theſe Endowments, —Quicknels of the Mind, to appre- 
hend Truth; Fixedneſs of the Mind, ſufficient to tetain it when received; 
and Magnanimity, to elevate the Soul above all other Ends as ultimate. 
And theſe very Endowments are meant by our Author juſt before, 
| WIS he gives d us Inſtances of Things belonging to the Soul, Some. off 

them 
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ME No. | 
It ſeems to Me, they are not. = 
0 | Sock s 


For then, This * too would follow. Tf the Good were 


good by Nature, we ſhould have, ſomewhere or other, Per- 


ſons who knew Which of our Youth were good and 


virtuous in their Natures ; and Theſe, when They had diſ- 
come them to us, we ſhould 4 take and guard in the 


Citadel, 


them di ;ferent from 3 In this Senſe 69 5 Men are good by 


Nature; that is, they have good natural Diſpoſitions, and are capable of 
being taught Moral and Political Science: and this Senſe is intended by 


Plato, in the very next Sentence, put into the Mouth of Socrates. 
% This, which ſeems to promiſe a new Argument, to prove, that 


Virtue comes not meerly by Nature, but depends much on Diſcipline 


and Teaching, does in reality introduce a farther Proſecution of the main 


Subject, an Inquiry, what Influence Education has on our Minds and 
Manners, and how far it contributes to the making of Good Men. 


8 74 


45 Plato in this Sentence plainly means the Youth of beſt Capacitys 


and beſt natural Diſpoſitions, By thus changing his Meaning of the 
Term gcod by Nature,” he may be thought to argue ſophiſtically. 


But we are to remember, that Socrates here diſcourſes with Meno, as 
with a Diſciple of the Sophiſts; and that in arguing with the Sophiſts, 
he neither demonſtrated, nor clearly taught any. thing ; but diſputed 


with them in their own Way; putting it on Them to make the proper 
Diſtinctions, which they might ealily have done, had they been poſ- 


ſeſſed of Science, or true Knowlege, See Note 4 to the Synopſis. 
345 This is plainly Satyrical, and meant as a Reflection on the want 


ee, ane of 


JJ 


s Citadel, putting our Seal on them more carefully than we 
ſhould on Gold; that no Perſon mi ight corrupt them, and 


that, when they arrived at the Age of Manhood, they mi ight 
bene uſeful to the State. 


Mano. 


Tis likely Socrates, that 1 in That Caſe this would. be 
done: 


Soc 


finke the Good chirefore are not good by Na ature whe- 
ther are ye good. by Teaching, or not. 


of right aa e of the nobler Youth at Athens: at the ſame time it 
points out, what ought to have been done in this Affair; and what ſtrict 
Care ought always to be taken in the improving of Minds capable of 


being improved. For, be the Force of Nature, or the Genius, ever i 
great, 


Niles — uim 7 promovet inftam; 5 
Kectigue n peffora roborant. 


Tis | Lakin 8 forth the latent Pow'rs: 
+ *Tis by right Diſcipline's refreſhing Show'rs, Ty 
The Mind ſhoots up from Nature's vigorous. Root, 
Ba And ſpreads,” and ſtrengthens, and matures her Fruit... 


We kan tranſlated thoſe two Lines of Horace -paraphraſtical % to have 


more Room for inforcing the Application of a to >the _ in 
hand. | | | 


MN o. 


. E N 0. 


Memo. 


1 think it now neceſlary to hold this in the Affirmative. 5 
And 'tis plain, Socrates, that if Virtue be Knowlege, ac- 
cording to our Hypotheſis before, then it may be taught. 


'SocraTEs. 


Perhaps fo, by Jove. But I fear, we did amiſs in ad- 
AY that ae 1 . 7 


MIN o. 


And yet very lately it ſeemed to be maintained ry. 


SOCRATES. 


mw But I ſuſpect, it t ought not only to have lands” Gd to 
be ee fairly, but to ſeem ſo at preſent, and here- 


after too, 2 " if there be any thing 1 in it ſound or fault- 
leſs: | 


247 Socrates is now about to argue ironically againſt his own real Opi- 
nien. For, as we have often had Occaſion to obſerve, he held, that 
Virtue, if not a Science of its felf, yet at leaſt followed from Science, 
the Science of Good and Evil. His Argument againſt this his own Te- 
net will ſoon appear; and at the ſame time his Intention in thus arguing | 

will appear to be That, mentioned in the preceding Note. - 


148 For what is once true is always true, of ne An Things, in oo 
ſame Circumſtances. 


M E N O. 


# 


Fa + | | 
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M = no. 


What is ; the matter now ? in what reſpect do You find 
ib F ault with it ? and why doubt of its being true, that Vir- 
tue is a Kind of OO” 


SOCRATES. 


4h will tell you, Meno. That Virtue is to be taught, 
Fan it to be a Science, or ſome Kind of Knowlege, 
this Poſition of ours I call not into Queſtion, nor have any 
Doubt of its being true. But conſider, whether I appear 
not to have reaſon for doubting the Truth of the Sup- 
poſition, that Virtue is a Kind of Knowlege. For an- 
ſwer me to this Queſtion ; 2 Whatever is taught, I ſpeak not 
of Virtue only, but of every other Subject of Diſcipline or 
Teaching, muſt there not be of neceſſity both Teachers of 
it, and Scholars? 


M No. 


1 think there muſt, 


a. 


That Thing 1 on the Spier: of which e 
are neither Teachers nor Scholars to be found, ſhould we 


not chink rightly, i in thinking i it Srobible that it is not the 
u of T caching ? 
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ME N Oo. 


True. But do you really think: that no Maſters are to 
be found, who teach Virtue ! * 


SOCRATES. 


Tho I have often ſought about, and inquired if there 
were any Teachers of Virtue, with my utmoſt Endea- 
yours I cannot find Any. And yet I invite many Per- 
ſons to joyn with me in the Search, eſpecially Such as 1 
might preſume to have the moſt Experience in that Affair. 
And juſt now, Meno, in happy time, is w this Man fat 

down by us, who may be a Party in our Inquiry. And it 
| ſhould ſeem reaſonable for us to make Him a Party : For, 
in the firſt place, he is the Son of the wealthy an „ the 

- wiſe 


149 Shewing Anytus to Meno, without mentioning his Name, becauſe 
Meno was well acquainted with him, as being at that time entertained 
at his Houſe. See Page 198. It is probable, that Anytus had now 

ſeated himſelf cloſe to Socrates, to catch at ſome Words or other in his 
' Diſcourſe with Meno, for a better Handle to the Accufation he was now 
* meditating againſt him. | 
e It may juſtly be ſuſpected, that Secrates is here in Jeſt. For it in 


all this Part of the Converſation he uſes Irony, and diſſembles his real 
Meaning. Seriouſneſs therefore and Plainneſs of Speech in this place 
would by no means be ſuitable to the reſt, but would introduce Difſo- 
nance and Confuſion both in Style and Sentiments. Beſides, that no- 
thing ſeems more infipid and dull, than to be ſerious in the midſt of 


3 ä 


1 


N ” 
* 
— 
» 


wiſe Anthemion, a Man, who. is become rich, not by 


Accident, 


joking. This is firſt to be obſerved in General. And if we examine 
the Particulars of this Paſſage, our Suſpicion will be confirmed. The 
honourable Mention, made immediately afterwards, of Anytus himſelf, 
is evidently ironical: it is a Satyr on the Athenians for conferring the 
Honours and Offices of their State on a Fellow fo worthleſs. The feem- 
ing Commendations, here beſtowed on his Father Anthemion, are theſe; 
——1n the firſt place, he is celebrated on account of his Riches ; and 
Riches cannot be ſuppoſed the ſerious Subject of Praiſe in the Mouth 
of Socrates. In the next place, he is commended for the Ways in 
which he had acquired thoſe Riches, Wiſdom and Induſtry. But let us 
Inquire a little into what is here meant by theſe Words. Anytus, as 
we learn from Xenophon in his Apology, and from the Author of the So- 
cratic Epiſtles, had been bred a Dealer in Leather, and choſe that his 
own Sons ſhould apply themſelves to the ſame Trade. It is therefore 
probable, that Anthemion, the Father of Anytus, had by that Trade be- 
come rich. Now Skilfulneſs of any Sort, even of the meaneſt, is fre- 
quently called Wiſdom by Socrates, when he ſpeaks jocoſely. Inſtances 
of which occur in every one of thoſe Dialogues that compoſe our Firſt 
Volume. We may accordingly preſume, that the Wiſdom of Anthe- 
mion, like that of Hippias, conſiſted in knowing how to get Money; 
and that his Induſiry was employed in putting that Knowlege of his 
into Practiſe. So much for his F/iſdom and his Induſtry. The Virtues, 
for which he is commended in the laſt place, naturally remind us of 
two Paſſages 1 in Mr. Pope's Satyrs ; the one, where he celebrates 


— @ Tradeſman meek, — | 
the other, i in which he recounts the Virtues of ſome Citizen, 
| — . ſober, frugal, and fo forth. 
157 If Secrates can be ſuppoſed here to be in earneſt, his Opinion maſt 
have been very different from that of Hejoa, who ſays of Riches, 


B b 2 : —Yeodore | 


ww ME HW 
: Accident, nor yet by Legacy, as He has done, to whom 
the Riches of Polycrates are now of late devolved, 


— ToAAov ajpeivw. 
By far the beſt, thoſe giv'n by gracious Heav 1. 
such are commonly called the .Gifts of Fortune. Conſonant with He- 
od is the Sentiment of that Roman Poet, who was a profeſſed Ad- 


mirer of the Socratic Writings, by which he principally meant thoſe of 
Plato and Xenophon. To Him e moſt deſirable, 


— es 
Non parta labore, ſed relicta. 


The Wealth, not gai 74 by Labour, but bequeathy d. 


A Sentiment, we preſume, founded on This Obſervation, that the uſual 
Conſequence of the other way of acquiring Wealth is a ſordid Diſpo- 
ſition of Mind, attended often at the ſame time with Diſſoluteneſs of 
Manners, and a partial Prodigality. Socrates had no leſs an Averſion to 
theſe Vices, than either of thoſe Poets could have had. He blamed 
Anytus therefore, as we are told by Xenophon, for educating his Son in 
the fame ſordid, money-getting way of Life, in which he had been 

| bred, himſelf ; and foretold the future Corruption of his Son's Man- 
ners, as the Conſequence of ſo illiberal an Education in La Men of 
Fortune. pin» 
152 The Poljcrates, . we preſume to be here meant, was Tyrant 
of Samos, ſo famous for ſucceeding in every Affair that he engaged in, 
(as we learn from Herodotus, Lib. 3.) that Lucian, in his Charan, calls 
him Tarwiriuur, fortunate in all Things; and fo immenſely rich; that 
the ſame Lucian, in his TAor, ranks him with Cræſus in that reſpect. 
The unhappy End he met with, in being murdered by one of his 
Slaves, at the Procurement of one of his Courtiers, Orontes, a Perſian 


Nobleman by Birth, who ſeized on all his vaſt Riches, was fortunate for 
Ijmentas, to whom at length they came by LEON: 7 


Iſmenias 


MEND ww 


a Tſmenias of Thebes, but having acquired his Wealth 
thro his own Wiſdom and Induſtry ; and then as to his 
other good Qualitys, he is a Citizen who is thought neither 
contemptuous and inſolent, nor oſtentatious and giving 
Trouble to all about him, but behaves decently and con- 
tracts himſelf, like a modeſt and a frugal Man. And be- 
| ſides all this, he has educated and inſtructed his Son here 
excellently well, in the Opinion of the Athenian Multitude ; 
for they elect him to the higheſt Offices in the State. Such 
Men it is right to make of our Party, when we are inquire- 
ing after Maſters who teach Virtue, whether Any are to be 
found, and Who they are. Jeyn er ſelf therefore, Any- . 


183 Hou nenias Was PIE Io; in 1 Chief of all the Theban Fans! nnd : 


Ambaſſador from Thebes at the Court of Artaxerxes; where he ingratiated - 
himſelf ſo much by his Addreſs, in complying with the Ceremonial of 
that haughty Court, without departing from the Dignity of a free Gre- 

cian, that he not only met with Succeſs in the Public Ends of his Em- | 
baſſy, but obtained that prodigious Increaſe of his private Fortune, the 

Inheritance of Orontes, left to him probably by the laſt of Orontes's De- 
ſcendants. That Piece of Addreſs, however, as related by Plutarch in 
his Life: of Artaxerxes, and more fully by Alian in his Various Hifto- 
ys, was no other, than ſuch as would have recommended him to our 
King James the Firfl, Not that we call in queſtion the Perſonal Merit 
of 1jinentas ; for we ſuppoſe it to be with regard to this very Merit, as 
well as to the Reward it met With that he; is Here * in Contraſt with 
e 1 i . e 


©.» 4 eb 


yo tus, 


9 MEN 0 


tus, to Us, to Me, and Meno here, ** your Gueſt at 
Athens, in our. Inquiry concerning Virtue, Who are the 
Teachers of it. And conſider the Queſtion thus ; Suppoſe 


this Meno had an Inclination to be made a Good Phyſician, | 
and applied to Us for our Advice in the Affair, to what 


Maſters ſhould we ſend him ? ſhould ' we not lend him to 
the ee. ? 


AN yrs. 
By all means. 
sen S. 


And to make him a 5 good. Currier, ſhould we not 7 


5 ſend him to the Curriers ? 


 AnvyTUs. 
S ORAT E S. 


And in 1 all other Subjects of TaſtruBtion, | ſhould we not 


take the fame way 10 «an 


154 See Note 69. | 1 | 
355 A Reflection this on the Bnet of th Qty wala that 
he was fit for nothing elſe. Plato, in this Part of the Dialogue, in- 
dulges a little his Satyrical Genius, out of Revenge for the Death of 


Socrates, contrived and compaſſed by this Anytus. 


* E N O. 199 
AN VTVs. 


ie eee 


Socrarys. 


But concerning this Point let me aſk you inother Queſ 
tion. In ſending him to the Phyſicians, we fay we ſhould 
do well, if we intended the making him a good Phyſician. 
Now when we fay this; do we not mean, that we ſhould 
act with prudence in ſending him, not to Any who profeſs 
not the Art of Healing, but to Thoſe who make it their 
Profeſſion ; : and who, beſides, x56 are paid for teaching it to 
Others; and thus, by this very acceptance of Pay, take 
upon themſelves to teach Any one who is willing to come 
and learn ; ; I aſk you, whether it is not from theſe Conſi- 
: derations, t that v we ſhould do well in ſending him to the 2 75 . 
ficians * 
Avro 
I anſwer, Ves. | 
Socranas 


bs ths e Muſick too; and every ls Art, are 
not f the ſame conſiderations Juſt ? Surely it is great Want 


256 It appears from this Paſlige, that there were, in thoſe — Pro- 
feſſors of FRIES at Athens, Such as there are in cn . 
of 


— 


b : | % 27 > 1 ms ; i 28 | * 
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of Underſtanding in us, if we are deſirous of having ſome 


Perſon taught Muſick, not to chooſe for his Maſters ſuch as 
profeſs the Teaching of the Art, and the taking of Money 
too for their Teaching ; but, inſtead of this, to give trou- 
ble to other People, expecting him to learn from Thoſe who 
do not pretend to be Teachers, and have not One Scholar 
in that Learning, in which we expect our Student ſhould 
be by Them inſtructed. Think you not, that ſuch an Ex- 


pectation would be very unreaſonable PP 


Ax vrus. 


1 do by Jove; ; and a great Sign of Ignorance * be- : 


ſides, 


SocrATEs.. 


You ſay well. Now then you have an Opportunity of | 
conſidering together with Me and giving Your Advice, 
about this Gueſt of Yours, Meno here. For he has o iten 


told me long ago, Anytus, that he wiſhed to acquire 
That Wiſdom and Virtue, "oy thro which Men govern well 


both their Familys and the Common Wealth, Theo which 


8 This was b in fine former Trip, avbick Mens had is 33 
to Athens, when a Youth. _ | 


153 Here we have an Account of the e Topicks of rate : 
and Admiration in thoſe Ancient Days. | 


Pn” 
a 


mM * N 0. 1 
allo they behave reſpectſully to their Parents ; and know 
how to entertain both their Countrymen and Foreigners, 
and what Preſents to make them at their Departure, i in ſuch 
a, manner as becomes a Good Man. Were We then to 

3 recommend to him any Perſons, "9 from whom he might 
learn this Virtue, conſider Whom we ſhould do right in 
recommending. Is it not clear, that, agreeably to what 
we have juſt now ſaid i in other cafes, they would be Thoſe 

0 Perſons, who profeſs to be Teachers of. Virtue, and pub- 
. lickly thro all Greece offer themſelves to teach it to any 

one who deſires to leam; firing the Price of this their 


T eee and Ae it as s their Juſt F Fee? 


Av Tus. 


And What Perſons Socrates, do you mean 75 


S Oον,]Z̃. 


Von cannot be ignorant, chat "wy 1 ſ 1 de of Thoſe, who 
9 called Sophiſts, Ha 


AnvrTvUs. 


, 259 In the Greek FP" this i Paſſage, i it is «dat; there is ſome Word | 
| omitted. Stephens ſaw this, and in the Margin of his Edition, conjec- 
tures the Word Jia to be wanting in the beginning of the Sentence. But 
as This Conjecture is not ſatisfactory to Us, we beg leave to offer to the 
future Editors of Plato one or two of our own ; viz. to read either t 
4 E or pedncoeroy, after & ger, in the ae . the bemddnce; © or 
the latter of thoſe two Words at the End of it. 


Re”... LEI Socrates in this ſpeaks Ay and | in n jeſt the Revd f 
f C0 Ek Plato 
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tuarys. Gauricus accordingly calls him Deus ille Statuuriorum. 
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Ax Y Ts. 


0 thaw ſpeak not 5 ſhamefully, Socrates. May 


none of My Relations, Friends, or Acquaintance, Fellow- 
Citizens or Foreign-Gueſts, ever be ſeized with fuch a Mad- 


neſs, as to go and be ſpoilt by thoſe Men. For the Bane 


and Corru ption thoſe Men are, of All who follow them. ” 


SOCRATES. 


How by you, Anytus? Are Theſe the alk . among | 


Thoſe who profeſs the Knowlege of Something beneficial 


to Human Kind, fo widely different from all the reſt, as not 


only not to improve and make better what is put into their 
hands, as the Others do, but on the contrary to corrupt 
and ſpoil it? and do they think fit openly to. demand Fees 
to be paid them for ſo doing? I cannot tell, how I ſhould 
give Credit to this account of yours. For I know One Man 


in particular, rt Protagoras, to have acquired ſingly, more : 


Riches from having this Wiſdom, chan m | Phidias has from 
e His 


Plate will of themſelves obſerve. But let them be pleaſed to obſerve 
farther, how little Anytus could know of Socrates, of his way of Think- 


ing, or his common Inc,” in Nee him, as he ee tobe here 1 
in Earneſt. ! 


6 See Note 16 to be . Hippias.. 1 
162 Phidias ſeems to have been the moſt excellent of all antient . 
It ap- 


pears, 


= * - * FR 
His Works ſo celebrated for their Beauty, together with any 
Ten other Statuarys beſides. It is a Prodigy what you tell 
me; when the Menders of old Shoes, and of old Cloaths, 


could not eſcape a Month from being publickly known, if 


they returned the Cloaths or the Shoes in a worſe Condition 


than they received them; but, doing ſo, would be ſoon re- 
duced: to ſtarving; yet that Protagoras ſhould. corrupt 2 
ſpoil his Followers, and ſend them home Worſe Men ow 


when they firſt came to him, without being. diſcovered by 
all Greece; and this for above Forty Years. For I think 


he was Near Seventy Years of * when he died, aſter hav- 


: pears, that his Excellence hg in his n, of Ideal and perfect . 
Beauty in the Human Form. For his Statues of the Gods were much 
more admired than his Statues of Men, And the Reaſon probably was 
This; that in theſe laſt he exactly copied after the Life, without the 
Heightnings and Exaggerations of Flattery; in the former he copied 
after the Mind and Intention of Nature, whieh is always the Perfection 

of each Kind, the Standard f Regularity or Beauty ; a Standard which 
he had in his own Mind, from Study and Reflection, or to uſe Plato's 
Metaphor in this Dialogue, from the Recolle&ion of what he had for- 
| merly been converſant” with. This Advantage he took from the Reli- 
gion of thoſe times, which ſuppoſed, the Gods to have Human Forms. 
And as the better Sort of theſe Gods were but fo many Virtues penſaniſy d, 
it was requiſite for the Statuary to have Ideas of the Particular Virtues 
at leaſt, and to have obſerved what Effects they ſeverally have, ſo far as 

they are in Men, on the Human Countenance, Mein, and Geſtures. 

Modern Statuarys and Painters derive a like Advantage from Chriſtiani- 

ty, in carving or painting Angels and Saints; the only Difference Hes 

in the 2 Conceptions they have of Virtue. - 
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ing ſpent Forty of them i in the Practiſe of his Profeſſion. 
And during all that time he maintained a high- Reputation, 


which continues even to this Day. And not only Protago- 
ras met with this Succeſs, but very many Others : Some of 


whom were prior to Him in time, and Some flouriſh at pre- 
ſent. Now ſhall we ſuppoſe that they deceived and cor- 


rupted the Youth, as You ſay they did, knowingly ? or ſhall 


we ſuppoſe they did fo, unconſcious of it to themſelves * 


Shall we deem them to be ſo much out of their Senſes, Such 


Men, who are faid by Some to be the Wiſeſt of Mankind? 


anvrvs 


They are far from Lay out of their Senſes, Socrites : L 


rather ſo are Thoſe of the Youth, who give them Money 
for corrupting | them; and ſtill more ſo than theſe Youths 


are their Relations, in committing, them to the Guidance of 
Such Men but moſt of all fo are thoſe Citys, which ſuffer 


ſuch Men to come in amongſt them, and drive not away 
and baniſh every Man, whether e or Citizen, who. 


ſets wy in any ſuch FOR.” 


So s. | 


Has any t the Sophiſt done Wa any | Injury Anyes? 
or why elſe are you lo Angry with them? 


3 = Axvrus 


e 


1 have nerer, by Jove, conver ſed with One of them, 
my Self; nor would 1 ſuffer by to do o any Perſon who be- 
8 to Me. 


Socrates. 


' You have no Expericno at all then . thoſe? Men. 4h 


Axvrus 


And never deſire to have any. 


sol 


How then ſhould you Know, if chere is any Good or 
f any Harm in their * caching, when you | have 1 no Experience 
: of it at all? | 4 | 


AnvyTus. 


Eaſily enough. For I know what Sort of Fellows they 
are, whether I have had any Experience, or not, of Them ; 


and of their Teaching, | 


2 | so EE 


Vou have the Gift of Divination perhaps, aa For or 
how otherwiſe you could. know What they are, according | 
to your own Account, I ſhould, much wonder, But We 


were not inn to What Perſons Meno might go, and 


| 
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| Fr | be made a Bad Man. As to Theſe if you will let them 
x be the Sophiſts. But now, tell us of thoſe Others: and do 
{ | an Act of Kindneſs to this Hereditary Friend of yours, 1 
: directing him to What Perſons in this great City he may go 
T7 | and be made eminent in that Virtue, which I gave you a 
1 Deſcription of Juſt now. 
AnvTUS 
But oh did not You direct him to fach . Your: 
felf? | 


SOCRATES. 


1 What Perſons I had imagined. were the Teachers of theſe ; 
Dutys, I have told you, But I happen to have. faid No- d 
= ET. _ to the purpoſe, as You inform e.. 


Ax v Tus. 


IF here is ome Truth, however, in That perhaps: } 
= 5 | 45 e 


No . do You, i in Your turn, tell 1 to Wa 
of the Athenians he ſhould go. Nat ame nay One your chuſe. 


— 


A NYTUS. : 
| What Great Bas he to hear any One Man' 8 Name? 
a. EE For of the Men of Honour and Virtue among the Athe- 
| nians 


15 
LY 
1 
8 
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nians there is not One, the Firſt he meets with, who would 


not make him a Better Man, than the Sophiſts would, if he 
wil but ann and be obſervant. 


80 


But did theſe Men of Honour and Virtue become Such | 
ſpontaneouſly, and without having learnt from Any Man to 
be what they are ? and are they able to teach Others what 
they were never er, Themſelves ? > 


Anyros 


T hay 1 preſume, 1 from Thoſe who went 73" 
them, Men of like Honour and Virtue. Or think N not, 
that our . has e Many Excellent Men? 


so s 


4x 8 1 that in this City VS are e Men 1 5 
lent in Political akin, = and that there have been Others, 


no 


105 Facrarr . not (bose, ad ctnliiently with bis own Prin- 
ciples, have anſwered the laſt Queſtion of Anytus in the Affirmative, 
without putting ſome Reſtriction or Limitation to it. For, as we have 
often obſerved, he held True Virtue to. depend on True Wiſdom, or 
the Knowlege of Good and Evil, and this * 2 Wiſdom to depend on 
the Knowlege of the Principles of Things. He could not therefore ad- 
mit, that Men, who wanted this Knowlege, were poſſeſſed of Virtue, 
in | the T0 and * Senſe of the Word. Cautioully therefore, not 


* 


n0 lef excellent, before them. But w were E good Teach- f 


ers of that Political Excellence? For it is This, which hap- 59 


pens to be the Subject of our preſent Debate: not, whe- 


ther Men of Honour and Virtue are to be found M 
preſent in this City, or not; nor whether Such were 

to be found here formerly: but whether Virtue is to be | 
taught or not, This we. have been of a long time con- 


ſidering and inquiring. And in proſecuting the Inquiry, | 
we are fallen upon this Queſtion, whether thoſe excellent 


Men either of theſe or of former days knew how to impart 


or to deliver down to Others that Virtue in which They | 
themſelves are ſo excellent; 3 or whether it be im pollible for 
* * Man to deliver down or to impart Virtue, aud for Men 


— 


to give Offence, on the one hand, to Anytus and the e nor, on 
the other hand, to violate Truth and his own Conſcience, he anſwers the 


enſnaring Queſtion of Anytus, not abſolutely, as it was propoſed to 


Him ; but, confining his Anſwer to that popular Meaning of the Word 


Virtue, which he had given an account of juſt before as the Senſe of 
Meno, he acknowleges that the Great Men amongſt the Athenians ex- 
celled in this Kind of Virtue; Such Men, as ſome Few there are in 


every Age and every Country, diſtinguiſhed for their Political Abilitys, 


and prudent Conduct in the management of Public Affairs. But what 


the Great Philoſopher thought of the Wiſdom and Virtue, of theſe 5 
Men, will ſoon appear. os | 


, A plain Hint is here given, that the creat Teacher of Views is 
Go alone z— that Human Virtue, ſuch as is True, is derived, or delivered 


down, immediately from Him ; ; and! is a Participation, or Communica- 
tion, of We Drvine Cone. 
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to receive it, One from Another. This it is, which We 
have been long examining, 1 and Meno. Conſider the 
Queſtion now in this manner, on the footing of your. own 
Argument. Would you not ſay, chat * 1 hemiſtocles was 


a Man of Virtue? | 


Anwytus, 


1 would; and that he was 0 the moſt of all Men too. o. | 


soir 


And woild you not then fay, that if ever any Man could | 


ted his own Virtue to Another, Themiſtocles was a good 
Teacher? 


Avus. 


1 ars hen was, had he had a Mind to teach, 


sera 


But do you atk that be * no 4 to have Some . 
Others made Men of Honour and Virtue, and eſpecially ; 


his own Son? or do you imagine, that he maliciouſly and 


defignedly with-held from him That Virtue, in which He 


himſelf was s excellent 7 Did Jo never hear, that Themiſto- 


165 For 8 Cin of this excellent General and Samen, ſe Y 1 


FR en, hne's written 10 Life. 1 Fes 3 e 
'2 
7 
/ 


* 
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cles dught 4 his Son Cleophantus * 7 to be an excellent 


Horſeman ? and that his Son attained to fuch a Pitch of 
Excellence, that he would keep himſelf for a long time 


ſtanding upright upon Horſes in full Speed, and in this 
Situation would throw his Javelin; and performed many 
other ſurprizing Feats *® of Horſemanſhip, in which his Fa- 
ther had him inſtructed; and that he made him ſkilled 
in all other Accompliſhments, ſuch as depend on having 
had good Maſters ? Have you not. heard « all This from El- 
derly N who remember it? 


Anvrus 


I have. 


»6 Plutarch had in view this paſſage of Plato, cm. in hooks g 
up the Childten of Themiftoctes, and coming to Cleophantus, he ſays, 
a Xai TAGTWY 0 p ws I &i, TEMAG d deres dgis YE ονjꝭỹñ 
unte, that be is mentioned alſo by Plato the Phrloſopher, as an excel. 
ent Horſeman, but in other reſpects, worthleſs. 

u In the Greek of this Sentence the Word ea is + plaivly dropped, 
and ought to be reſtored. in all future Editions of Plato. In the Dia- 
togue regl ape vd, attributed by Some to Æſchines the Socratic, but which 

is almoſt copied from this Part of the Meno, the neceſſary Word eau 
is not omitted. Tis ſtrange, that neither Cornero nor Stephens obſerved. 

ſo groſs an Omiſſion in the Manuſeripts of Plato. 

168 [t js obſervable, that Plato here uſes the Plural N ber from 5 

whence we may conclude, that the ſame wonderful Performances in 
Horſemanſhip were then taught at Athens, which have lately been exhi- 
bited in our own Country ; ſuch as the ſtepping o or ſkipping upright from 
Horſe to Horſe in full Gallop, &c. 

SOCRATES: 


Aae. 


The Diſpoſition of his Son therefore is not to vi found 
fake with, as as untowardly and unteachable, 


A ny 7 v 8. 
Perhaps it is not. 
. $ocraTEs. 


But what ſay you to This ? that n is Son 
of Themiſtocles was a ſkilful and an excellent Man in the 
fame way as his Father was, have you ever heard This from 
Any man, either W or old * 


An Y Tv 8. 
SO Es 


Do we imagine then, that he choſe to e * 

S ch Studys and Exerciſes, as he did; and yet, in That 
Wiſdom and Skill, in which He himſelf excelled, to make 
| fs his own Son,. not at all a better Man than his ne 

hoes ; if Virtue could be taught? | 


5 4 5 e 
That indeed is, eure not to be ſuppoſed. : 
"DES ps S$octaras, 


1 83 a 
| 1 * won * 4 4 * 5 2 
Fg . 


4 


SOCRATES. 


Such a Teacher of Virtue now is this Teacher of: 'Yours, 


a Man, whom You yourſelf acknowlege to have been one of 
the Beſt Men of the laſt Age. And now let us conſider 


Another, Ariſtides the Son of Lyſimachus. Do you not 
_ that He was a Man of Virtue? 


| A NYTU . 
I do, intirely. 
1} & - SoOcRaTEs. 


And did | he not give | his Son * Lyſimachus the beſt Edu- No 


cation to be had at Athens, ſo far as depended on Maſters 
and T eachers ? and do you think he has made him a 


Better Man than common ? You have had ſome Acquaint- 
ance with him; and you ſee what Sort of a Man he 1 is. 


1 


How great and good a Stateſman Ari 72 was, appears in Pu. 


* Life of him. 


17 It was common amongſt the 3 to give the eldeſt Son 
the Name of his Grandfather : fo that Two Names were continued al- 
ternately in the ſame Family. 5 
. 7: We find nothing more of this Lyfimachus, ahan what we 1 7 in 
Plutarch. — that the Athenians, out of reſpect to the Memory of his 
Father, who died poor, gave him a little landed Eſtate, a Sum of Money 
in hand, and a ſmall Penſion ; probably finding him unfit for any Of- 
fice in the State. He is one of the Speakers, however, in Plato's Dia- 
logue, called Laches ; in which he complains, that his Father Ariſtides 
had too much indulged him in leading an idle and luxurious Life, and 
giving Himſelf up wholly to State Affairs, had neglecked to n 
his Son's Mind, and to form his Manners. : 


8 
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Let another Inſtance, if you pleaſe, be Pericles, a Man 
** ſo magnanimouſly Wiſe. You know, that he bred up 
Two e 8 ' Paralus and Xanthippus. 1 


. . 
I do. 
see e 


"Theſe, a as you. know alſo, he tau ght Forſemanſhip, 0 
as to make them equal in that Skill to Any of the Athe- 
; nians. In Muſick too, and Gymnaſtick, | and all other 
Accompliſhments which depend on Art, he inſtructed 
them ſo well, that None excelled them. But had he no 
Mind to make them Good Men? * 15 1 believe he wanted not 


ns Plutareb has written the Life of this confurmate Politician, this 
truly Great Man, We 
n In the Greek 87 „ hryalorgeres ged. See Note 134. With 
4 what Propriety this Epithet is beſtowed « on him, may be ſeen in Pla 
arch.” We 
e Concerning Potalis nothing | is bebt by Plutarch to Bi Diſ. 
1 advantage.” Indeed he only mentions his Name, and that he, as well 
as his Brother and Siſters, died of the Plague, that great Plague, de- 
ſcribed in ſo lively a manner by Thutydides the Hiſtorian. But as to 
unt bippus, we learn from the great Biographer, how unworthy he was 
of ſuch a Father as Pericles, and how e and undutiful to him FO 
was his Conduct. 
I This Inſtance of Pericles | is öde for the fins Püpel⸗ as it 
= HS by! Plato i in 1 his Protagoras... CO 


Inclination 


5 
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Inclination ſo to as but 1 ſuſpect it to be impoſible to 


* 


teach Virtue, And that you may not imagine, that 1 ſpeak 
only of a Few, * and thoſe of meaneſt Birth amongſt the 
Athenians, Such as wanted Abilitys for“ ſuch an Affair; 


. confider, that” * hucydides alſo bred up Two Sons, 79 Me- Þ 


leſias 


176 It is here plainly intimated, that the Three! Great Men, whom he 
had juſt before celebrated, were of mean Extraction. Of Themiftocles, 
this is expreſly confirmed by Plutarch, who fays, that he was of an 
obſcure Family. Of Ariftides, it is probable, from the great Poverty, 


under which he laboured all his Life-time. But of Pericles, Plutarch 


reports, on the contrary, that his Mother was of a wn ane 
and his Father a Man of great Perſonal Merit. 


277 That is, the 7% of Teaching. For this Office requires not only 


| Knowlege and Experience, but alſo ſuch a methodical Diſpoſition of 
the Subjects, and ſuch a Facility and Fluency of Expreſſion, ſuch Skill 
both in Logick and Rhetorich, as is not WO Round in Perſons of 


mean Birth and Education. 
278 Thucydides, here mentioned by Plats, was 2 different Perſon from 


the Hiſtorian of the ſame Name. Plutarch tells us, and it is confirmed 
by Marcellinus, that he was a great Politician and Haranguer in the 


Forum, and was ſet up by the Ariſtocratical Party in the Commonwealth 


to oppoſe Pericles, who favoured the other Side, the Democratic. It 


is highly probable that he was the ſame Thucydides, who, as we are told 
by the celebrated Writer of the Hiſtory of the Peloponnefan War, was 


one of the Commanders of the Athenian Fleet ſent to Samos, to ſecond 
That which had been ſent thither before under the Command of Pericles: 


For the Son of Melgſas ſeems to have been a proper Perſon, to coun- 
terpoiſe the exceſſive Weight of the Power of Pericles ; and to pleaſe, and 


conciliate to the Athenians, the Ariſtocratic Party among the Samians. 


279 This Melefias 1 is introduced by 9 in his Laches, as joining Zy/i- 
machus 


| member this? 
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lefias and "WEIR giving them a good Education in all 
other reſpects, and particularly in the Exerciſe of Wreſtle- 


ing; in which they excelled all their Countrymen. For he 
had one of his Sons inſtructed by Xanthias, the other by 


* Eudorus, and theſe Two Maſters in the Art of Wreſtling 
were thought to be the bee of the "_ Do You not re- 


Avro 928 
Iremember chat I hve heard io. 


SO = 


4 Kit not evident chen, that he would never have 3 | 
his Children thoſe Things, the Teaching of which muſt 
have put him to Expence, and at the fame time have 
neglected, what would have coft him nothing, the teaching 
chem to be good Men, if ſuch a Thing was poſſible to be 


taught ? ? But Thucydides, perhaps it may be imagined, was 
a mean inconſiderable Perſon, whe: had. but few F riendy 


* in 1 his Want wy the better Parts of Ripon; and 
in complaining of his F UE een tos = IN 0 hin. 
See Note 1711. 

1 In all the Editions of Plato, he üs wits Raden a 8 we 

believe, not to be met with elſewhere. We haue therefore not ſc: upled 
to follow the Tranſlation of Cornarius, who, we Am read in his 
n — A Name, to be ſound in Homer, 


among 
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among as Athevians 0 this Allys. 0 It was not ſo. For 
* He was of a Noble Houſe, and had great Power in 
Athens, and much Weight in the other Grecian States. 
So that, if his Sons could have been made Good Men by 
Teaching, he might caſily have found out ſome Perſon to 
make them fo, either one of his own Countrymen, or a 
: Foreigner, if He himſelf wanted Leiſure o on account of his 


151 Of the Greatneſs of his Family we know not of any thing appear- 
ing on Record expreſly, to confirm this Paſſage. But his Alliance with 
Cimon the Son of Miltiades makes it probable : For it is not uſual for 
either Men or Women of noble Anceſtry to intermarry with the baſe- 
born. Now Plutarch ſays of this Tbucydides, that he Was undes Ki 

u, q near Relation of Cimon's by Marriage. 
- - 1908 appears from what we have faid of him, out t of Dun in 
Note 178. : 7 
183 This. is very probable, if fs was, as Plutarch relates, £15 0 Ag 
xayaToy , one of the Men of Honour and Virtue in that Age. Plu- 
tarch in another place calls him aud o a Man F ſound Under 
ſtanding. Steſinbrotus the Thaſian alſo wrote a Treatiſe, as we are in- 
forrmed by Atbencæus, pag: 589, concerning Tbemiſtocls, Thucydides, and 
Pericles. From the Company therefore, in which he is placed both by 
Plato and Stęſimbrotus, it appears how very conſiderable a Perſon he was 
accounted, — We have written theſe laſt Notes to prevent its being 
thought, that Socrates" ſpeaks here of Thucydides' ironically, and really 
meaning to diſparage him. But we cannot conceive What, beſide Ma- 
lice, could darken the Underſtanding of Athenæus to ſuch a degree, as 
to make him imagine that Plato in this Dialogue ſpeaks ill of and wilt ifys 
Pericles and Themiſlocles, thoſe greateſt of the Grecians, ſays that Writer, 
pag: 506. Anytus however, as we ſhall preſently ſee, was ſmitten with 
the ſame Blindneſs, and pei haps: from the lame Cauſe, the Malgnity . 
of his own Temper. 


4 Public 
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(ode AY and his Adminiſtration, of the State, 


But I fear, Friend Anytus, that Virtue i is a Fins 75 ' impoſ- 
ble to be RI 


AnvrTos. ee 


"You ſeem. to Me, Socrates, to be ready at t Abuſe, "nt to 
ſpeak i 25 of - = Others * wo Facility. But I would 


ile | 


*. Meaning, that 'tis impoſſible for Thoſe to learn it, who want the 
 eupuiz, a truly good natural Diſpoſition ; and impoſſible alſo for Thoſe 
to teach it, who cannot teach it ſcientifically, for want of the Principles 
of Wiſdom, that is, impoſſible - for Any, but True Philoſophers, For 
This is what Plato would infingate in all this latter Part of the one 
5 logue. N 8 
-- 235 The firſt time . any. man. 8 this, 10 will be apt to imagine, 
that Anytus here means the Young Gentlemen themſelves, whom So- 
crates had been ſpeaking of as worthleſs; and will perhaps have no Suſ- 
|  picion, that Anytus could ſuppoſe Socrates to have ſpoken any Ill of thoſe 
great Men, their Fathers. But from the very next Speech of Socrates, 
who was well acquainted with the Mind and Spirit of Anytus, we ſhall | 
find otherwiſe. We ſhall find Arytus to have ſuppoſed, that Socrates 
intended to throw Reflections on thoſe great Stateſmen, for having 
neglected to give their Sons ſuch an Education, as would have quali- 


| fied them for making as great a Figure in the State, as their Fathers ha 


done before them. And indeed no Crimes of any Kind are by Socrates 
laid to the Charge of thoſe their Sons: nor does any Poſitive Evil ap- 
_ pear upon Record done or faid by Any of them, except by Xanthippus, 
and That none other than the ordinary Conſequence of too. much Pa- 
rental Indulgence, ; But Socrates had neither ſpoken, nor meant to ſpeak, 
Evil of Any. What hie had ſaid, concerning thoſe Great Men and their 

Sons, was fimply to TO the 'Truth of what he had over and over 
| „ again 


* 4. . 9 
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adviſe you, if you cchuls to hearken to Me, t. to be more 
cautious, and to take Care of your Self. For that i in Other 


Citys too it is perhaps an eaſy Matter to 5 do a Man a 
Miſchief, as well as a Piece of Service; but * here at 
Athens it is ſo more eſpecially. And if I miſtake 005 


you are ſenſible of it, your Self. 1 


SOCRATES. 


again repeated with Simplicity of Mind, but which Anytus had not 
enough of that Simplicity to apprehend, —that Virtue was impoſſible to 
be taught; that is, by any Human Teaching;—that thoſe Great Men 
had not acquired their own Virtue by that Means; and that they were 
not able to communicate it to Others. What Socrates drives at appears 
at the Concluſion of this Dialogue; but Auytus had no Pre-conception 
of his Drift ; nor had he the Patience to ſtay and hear ps 8 
26 In the Original, there is an Oppoſition between jaſugy ior xaxos 
Toley in this Sentence, and dd KAXDS A e juſt before: an Oppoſition, | 
which we could not mae preſerve in an Engliſh Tranſlation. 
"7 E, oy d xa} rd. So we read in all the Editions: and we - ſup- x7 
poſe, that joy is the Word to be underſtood after db, and ſupplied 
from the former Part of the Sentence. But Ficinus ſeems to have read 
in the Manuſcript from: which he made his Tranflation, NE e after 
Txyv. For he tranflates it @ very dangerous Thing. In conſequence of 
which, he is obliged to give to the Word ja44oy a Senſe unuſual, and 
beſides, ſpoiling the Oppoſition, taken notice of in the preceding Note. 
15 Becauſe of the Power of the Populace, who were cafily led away 
by ſome favourite Demagogue. On which aecount, Socrates, as lion 
reports in his Various Hi iftorys, B. 3. Ch. 17, likened the Athenian De- 
mocracy to a Tyranny, the Arbitrary Government of One Man; or to a 
| Monarchy [abſolute], where the Legiſlative Power is in the Hands of 
One: So far was it from an Equal Republick or Common Wealth, which 
ſecures the Rights, both natural and acquired, of eyery Citizen; and is 
e 
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"18 560i" | Socramss, 


Anytus ſeems to Me to be angry, Meno. And I am 
not at all ſurpriſed at it. For in the firſt place he ſuppoſes, 
that I ſpoke ill of thoſe Perſons I mentioned : and then 


_ he takes Himſelf to be ſuch Another as They were. 


Now if this Man ſhould ever come to know, What it is to 
ſpeak ill of Others, he will ceaſe to be 56 V but at pre- 


equitable alike to Al. — Within Three 8 before the Death of So- 


crates, an Oligarchy was forced upon the Athenians by their Lacedemonian 
Conquerors. Then was thatgreat Leviathan with the Demagogic Head 
thrown to the Ground, and a Monſter with Thirty Heads tyranniſed in his 
room, ſlaughtered Thouſands without even Pretence of Law, and fa- 
voured only its own Abettors.——The Time of this Dialogue ſeems to 
be, either towards the End of the Oligarchic Tyranny, or ſoon after the 


Reſtoration of the e n en here fays, i is , 13255 


cable to Both. | 
239 Hinting at 1 Dangers, which . had rad vndex Both 


Governments, by a manly Oppoſition to the Acts of Tyranny commit- 


ted in Each, and by a ſtrict Adherence to the ancient Laws of his 

Country, as inggrpreted and e wy the n Laws of ter and 

Equity. 

"2" Anytus, having finiſhed by menacing 1 8 appears to have 
turned himſelf away from Socrates, but not to have withdrawn from the 
Scene of Converſation, which is continued on between Socrates and Mens 
to the End of the Dialogue, 


a 192 That is, he takes himſelf to be 2 ora Man, l like Them ; payer 
Aopporay e z, thinking highly of Himſelf, ſays Laertius, in his Life + 
/ Soorates, referring to the Meno; . e wu ah 5 


and rightly 1. 8 


. 3 n 
"5 _—_— Om 


ſent 


nm 


— 
— — 


r 


of it? or do they agree, that Virtue i is a IA which c: can 
be taught! es 


ſent he is” ignorant ai it. Do Lou therefore anſwer now; 


and tell me; Are there not . Us Men of n 


and Virtue 7 A 


M = N o. EY | 
Certainly there are; 
8 O Aν ES. 


But are theſe Men willing to offer e to the 
Youth to teach them Virtue ? do they profeſs the Teaching 


M M o. 


Mio by. 1 Socrates, they do not. For you may 


hear them ſometimes maintaining that it may be taught, : 


at other times, that i it can not be taught. 


S 


Shall we fir then, that Theſe Men are T aachen of 


292 Tamarac, that it conſiſts · in Ole of theſe Three Things an, 


5 lumny, or falſe Accuſation, known to be falſe by the Accuſer; which 


ariſes uſually from Particular Malice ;——Accuſation from mere Report, 
Suſpicion, or ſome other uncertain Ground; which is owing either to 


General Malice, or to Want of Candour ; — vile and abuſive Language, : 


or foul Terms of Reproach, the Offepring of a herce and ſavage | Mind, 
or of the Want of Good Breeding, 


Virt ue, 


M E N O. = 
Virtue, when they have not ſettled fo much as This Poin t, 
whether Virtue can be _ or not? 


ey 


; | Mx E N O. 
I think. we ſhould not, . 
| $ocranns. 


Wel; 1 win BY you of thoſe Sophiſts, the andy * 
* who wo to teach * think you that d are 
the Teachers ? 


Mano. 


It is I This, 0 Sade, that I eſpecially nde Gor- 
gias for that one ſhall. never hear him making any ſuch. 
Profeſſions, or taking upon himſelf an Office of that Kind.. 
On the contrary, he laughs at thoſe Others, whenever he 
hears them engaging to teach Men to be Virtuous ; and 
| thinks it the Office of a Sophiſt only to make Men 199 . 
great Orators and powerful ii in * e 


SO οα ᷑ ES. 


. 1 ſhould on from: this | Paſſage, t that Gorgias. * the Art of 
Rhetorich, as well as Antiphon before him, and fecrates. and Aiſebines 
after him. Beſides, that he is faid to have been the Teacher of Mecrates 
| himſelf.. But how one Man can teach any Science, Art, or Practiſe, to 
another, without ſome Precepts, Rules, or Method, laid down and fol-- 
lowed,. we cannot conceive. Philoſtratus however, and all other an- 
eee | ans . 
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 - M E N 0. 


Soctarts. 


| You do not t think then, that the Sophiſts neither : are the | 
Teachers 15 Virtue d 


Mn N. o. 


I know not PO to ſay, Socrates, to this Point, They 
have the ſame Effect on Me, as they have on moſt other 
People; ſometimes I think d are, and ſometimes, that 
they are not. 


SOCRATES. 


Do you 4 that not only Yourſelf and thoſe Others, 
who are verſed in Civil Affairs, ſometimes think that Virtue 
is n thro Teaching, and ſometimes that it is not; do 


cient Writers who ſay any bins of Gorgias, are 5 on 5 Head ; 

perhaps, becauſe he left behind him no Treatiſe on the Subject, as did 
the other Maſters of that Art. Creſollius indeed "ſays, that whatever 
Ariſtotle knew of it, he owed it all to Gorgias: for which improbable 
Fancy he cites no other Authority, than that of St. Jerom. But his 
Author only ſays, that the Rules laid down by Ariſtotle, flowed from 
the Fountains of Gorgias. Neither is This true; for no Streams are 
purer than their Fountains. Now Ar:/totle was able to correct Gorgas ; ; 
and in his Art of Rhetorich, B. z. he has pointed out ſome of the Faults 
in Gorgias's Style. No leſs falſe is the Judgment of Creſollius, or of his 
Author, Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus, with regard to Plato, that he added 
new Light to the Splendour of his Diction, by borrowing from Gorgias. 
But more of This, when we come to Plato's Dialogue of that Name. 


you 


Gans a 


you "OR that Theognis the Poet is of the lame Mind, and 
ſpeaks e in the * manner Fn. 


ME N o. 


a what Vaſes of his b. 


gocnαο 
In his * *Blegincks ; where he: -ſays, 


Mix evermore with Men, thro Virtue, Great; 50 
And near to Theirs be plac d Thy happy Seat : 
Still be Cl ompanion of their. Board and Bowl; 
And fill to what delights them: bend thy Soul. 


% An Etegiac Verſe, kts ſveaking, 7 a Bab er, a Verſe con- 
ſiſting of Four Feet and Two Half- Feet, equally divided; Two Feet 
and a Hatf conſtituting the former Part of the Verſe, and Two Feet and 
a Half the latter. But very few Poems were ever written purely in this 
| Metre. Thoſe Verſes were commonly called Elgiac; where Hexameter © 
and Pentameter Verſes were uſed alternately ; fuch as the Verſes, cited 
Bere by Plato. They are found in that Collection of the Verſes of 
Theognis, extant at this Day, under the Title of Tn eacyizanal, begin- 
ning at Verſe 33.-—One would imagine, from the laſt Queſtion of 
Meno, and this Anſwer of Socrates, that Theognts wrote ſome other 
Poems in a different Metre. Fabricius accordingly ſays, that ſou - 
| were written by Theoguis in 2800 Verſes of Heroic Meaſure ; and cites - 
Suidas as his Authority for this. We preſume, that he read thus in ſome 
Manuſeript, or old Edition, of Suidas : . but! in W Edition we read 
7 Elegiac, and not Heroic, | 


i 


A f ? - . 2 N 3 % 
. 8 4 . ] 2 5 . 
| % x to N 


BY 4 l 
, 1110 
Fin 


Wenn, aw. 


Fur. Obo thrb n a foall * caught, 1 060 
And Virtue be by living Manners taught, © 


But Converſe of Bad Men is Polly s School 3, 
Where Senſe, taught backward, finks into a Fool. 


Do you perceive, that in theſe Verſes he fpea 
88 if it might be _—_— thro Tooting ? 


It appears ſo to Me. 


sons. 


And yet j in al Verſes : 95 4 little farther on, he To 


To Fools their Wi iſdom could the I, iſe impart ; ; 


Could U nderflanding be infus d by Art; 
Or could right Thought into the Mind be ariv; „; 
For This how oft © world great Rewards be giv'n ok 


That is, to thoſe Men, who were compleat | Maſters i in this. 
Seil. And again he ſays, 2 


Me er did Bad Son from Virtuous Father ri 70 
If duly nurtur'd by his Precepts WI iſe. 


295 The Verſes here cited, and thoſe which follow, ; begin at Line 
434 © of 7. Deognts. 


But 


- N E N 0 5 1 225 


"Bur whate'er Cialis carefull We beſtow, | 
Ne er in Bad Soil can Seed of Virtue grow. 


'Do you obſerve, that in 1 ſpeaking again upon the Pink Sub- 
ject he contradicts bimſelf, and E the very Reverſe of 


What he bad faid. PPS. ade ods Tien nds 


Lad SO 6 nne WEIS ID A 
* 


— 


— * * - may - * < 
2 5 55 8 7 217 1 3 I ie en 
Ain 6 g 11 Is 48 E N 0. 211 5, $5 61 n . 
N N 4 


80 it . ; nbd ee en e af owns 
= Socnarns, 
"Can © you tell me now of any Other 0 Thing, de if 
9 They, who profeſs to be Teachers, are held by all men 
to be ſo far from teaching i it to Others, as to be ignorant of 
it Themſelves; and to have no Merit in that very Thing, 5 
which they pretend to teach; and where Thoſe, who are 
by all Men allowed to be Excellent Themſelves, ſometimes 
ſay it may be taught, and for etimes, that i it cannot? Thoſe, 
who are ſo unſettled and perplexed about any Subject what- 
ever, would you ae thi, they are't the Ty Maſters nd | 
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"Y 455 Whether a RENE. an Art, 0 or a a Praviic Habit, 5 
97 Hinting at the Sophiſts, who were deemed Bad Men by moſt Peo- 


ple as well as by Anytus. 4 
9 Hinting at the great eures. Politicians and Generals, uch as 


Thoſe before-mentioned. - . 
33 =  Mawe; hn 


» 
T7 SJ [- 4 o e 2 * r * 
I a * * 


WO WS WS OO A A Ä You OO OO 


Buy Jove, not l. 


SOCRATES 


* 


If then neither the Sophiſts, nor Thoſe wh are Them- 
elves excellent - Men, are Teachers of Virtue, it is plain 
there can be no Others beſide. 


M No, 
1 think there can be None. 


SOCRATES. ee 
And if no Teachers, then no Scholars neither; 


„ MS 
1 think what you ſay is true. 
$0CRA T E 8. 
But we agreed before, that a Thing, in | which neither 


Teachers of it, nor Scholars, are to be. found, is not the 
Subject of 1 caching, and cannot be taught. 


We were agreed in this. 


SOCRATES: 


Ses 


ol Virtue oon ber appar nowhere any bee. 


» 
* 
4 N 
”. 
* k 
* 1 4. . 
: - a by, 7 . 
% PF L - 


M NO. 


e, ee SOA. | | 
| And no Teachers fit, then no Scholars in it ni 
ther, 
lt appears ſo. —_ 
5 | Soonarys. | 
| Virtue therefore muſt be a ere which cannot be 
a 


Mo. 


Il de in u e ee Mover ads 


bn eee ec rod 
* ln 4 Yay Man of n better Diſpo fron PO was in Meno, This 
Would ſeem to be a Mark of the Fairnek of his Mind, in having fol- 
lowed the Argumentation of Socrates with Simplicity; and wondering 
only at the Strangeneſs of a Concluſion, which He himſelf had drawn 
from it, on a Suppoſition that it was natural and juſt. But when we 


| confider the Character of Meno, and What Sort of Men were his 
| . Tesche, 


. * 
* ＋ th 
* 
- 


a M N O. 


Men 1 cally Good are ever to be found, or not; and if chere 
are, by what means they became ſuch. 


So ATE s. 


We are in danger O Meno! of being found, Vou and 
I, Both of us, very inſufficient Reaſoners on the Point in 
queſtion 3 and »* You, not to have been fully inſtructed by 
Gorgias, nor *” I, by Prodicus. Above all things there- 
fore ought we to apply our Minde to our Selves 3. and * to 


calle Her es pr ſearch 5 


Teachers, and eſpecially What was the Doctrine Which they talght, 
tending to confound Virtue. and Vice, by denying any fixed Standard of 
Virtue, we are inclined to think This a moſt ſevere Stroke of Satyr in 


Plato, intimating the Malignity of Meno's Mind. Doctrines of the fame- 


Kind have been propagated by ſome pretended Philoſophers of the laſt 


and preſent Centurys; and we fear they have had the ſame Effects, 
200 See Notes 8 and 9g to this Dialogue. 


227 See Note 14 to the Greater Hippias. 

202 See Note 117. and Argument, page 177. 

20 The Words of Plato are thele ; ; Fru rien dg zgadts 8 2% Y. 1 18 
vo [by ſome One Way) Betis: roc. As there is but One Way, by 
which Men can be made Better, and that is, by hearkening to the Re- 
proofs, and following: the Admonitions; of the Divine Guide within 
them; it is plain, that the Perſon, recommended to us here by So- 
crates, to be ſearched ont, is. this inward Counſellor and Director; he + 
. whoſe: infallible Counſels will improve our Underſtandings, and 
Vwhoſe unerring Directions will turn us from the wrong into the right 
Road to Happineſs. Ficinus ſeems to-have read-this Sentence of Plato 
thus 3— . 7 Tc 400 by This One Way ſuppoling TW to be an Ar- 


_ticle, 


ſearch” out a Perſon, who by ſome certain means would 
make us Better Men. I fay This, with regard to the In- 
quiry now before us; in which we. have been ſo fooliſh-as 
not 2 conſider, that it is not under the Conduct of Sci- 
ence , that the Affairs of Men are adminiſtered rightly ö 


and wall; or, if we ſhould. not chuſe to grant That, at 
leaſt that it is not under the Conduct of Science only, but 


of ſome other Thing alfo, which is different from Science . 
and perhaps the Knowlege of the Means, by- which Men 
became Good, hath. N __— * 


MN o. 5 


5 no 0, 5 Socrates 5 
5 he : 
1 will cell. you bn That thoſe Men, who e are good 


pe RS ys to Gonify: Ter@y eh e 7 bis One Way to to mean Ab- 
Plication of Mind or Attention 20 our Seſves. The Perſon, to be ſought 
for, muſt then ſignify Socrates himſelf, or ſome other True Philoſopher, 5 
e who would draw us to this Inward: Attention to our real Selves. 
In tranſlating this Sentence, we have ſuppoſed · that. the Word aadray - 
en where it is firſt read, ought to be omitted, as the Senſe. ſeems to 
require; agreeably to the remaining Part of the Dialogne. Ficinus, in 
retaining this firſt 0 has made a much larger Omiſſion afterwards, , 
to reconcile it, we preſume, with what: follows. Grynæus, Cornarius, 
2 and Wg oa AG: all Wee to haue been mach puzzled in 
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250 M EN G 1 
and virtuous, muſt 1b be advantageous to us, we have 


agreed rightly ; and * that tis — it ſhould be 
are Is not this true? 


| ME Ne. 


SOA As. 


And that 4 are advantageous to Us on this nocount, 


205 See before in Page Fa, firſt Charactetittick of Good is 
agreed by the ancient Philoſophers to be this, —that tis always G 
| or, Beneficial or Advantageons. See Stobei Eclog: Ethic: C. 4 The 
Stoichs held, that Good is either [the ſame Thing with] Gp e, Advan- 
vage, or is not different from it; by which we preſume they mean, that 
tis never without it, not to be ſeparated from it; for the Diſtinction be- 
twixt Same, and not Different, is too ſubtle for Us to apprehend. See 
Laertius, L. 7. pag: 423. Sextus Empirie: pag. 168, & 695. The laſt 
cited Philoſopher. 7 very rightly, that this Characteriſtick of Good is 
one of the ore} Ee, a Dictate of Common Senſe. So alſo is that 
other Characteriſtick of Good, put in the ſecond place by Stobæus, after 
the ancient Philoſophers, —that tis aimed at by All Beings, and defired 
above all things by ſuch Beings as are Rational. Vet as agreeable to 
Common Senſe as Both theſe Characteriſticks of Good. are, the firſt Diſ- 
covery of them ſeerns to hade been made to the World explicitely by this 
Dialogue. See from Page 82 to Page 89. For the other Characteriſtiek 
Marks of Good, as many perhaps as can be thought of, ſee, beſides 
Stobæus, the Verſes of Cleatthes,' cited by Clemens of Alexandria,: pag: 47 
Edit: Parif: and by him juſtly applied, as the Philoſopher meant them, 
{to God the Supreme Good, whole 'Efſence is Good its Self, * aue ot 
Good, of Benefit and Advantage, to All, FF 
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MF WT? 


M E N 0. 231 


Pesauſa they conduct our Affairs rightly, a wh t 
ts nin ae bt 4 ige 


Mz No. 


Without doubt. 5 
So τ . 


But v we "M2 not to have done well in granting, that, un-- 
fs a Man be Wiſe, 3s vet ian 1 1 0 ner 
; A W Sil 


M * . 


What mean you now by the Word Right lo 


n. 1 


s 


1 will tell you what 1 mean. If a Man, who knew the 


Way + to. _ Lariſſa, or wherever dle you Peaks,» were to 
J els io dh Walk 


* mg * 
. 8 
0 


Ws 


* — wilt "ry pn”? in enn this; FEY Vickiious and. 
good. Men, here meant, are duch as Mende, and the Others, mep=- | 


f A e before. 
Plaus Word is pythgios- The Word inen in Plate: generally- 


means Moral Wiſdom, e on the Science of. Abad; and including . 
alſo this Foundation of it. 5 Þparnous. in Ariſtotle, commonly. tranſlated by. 
_ the Word Prudence, means the ſame Thing, hut on deted as d nes: 

from the Foundation of it, vs, and from 00g; in general. 4 
|| + The Road to Lariſſa is made the Inſtance, becauſe. moſt Hite: 


to Meno, who was of Pharſalus, a City of Theſſaly, near to Lariſſa, the: 


. 
- . . = ” of 
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walk at the Head of Others, whom he had undertaken to 3 
conduct thither, would he not conduct them well and. . 


nightly ? 
N 1 0 0. Fi 
Without dais, 0 1 
„ Soοα 


And how end it be, were a Man t to Ae This HT 
who had only a Right Opinion about the Way, but Had . 
never gone thither Himſelf, nor had any certain Know lege 1 5 
of the Way, would not He alſo. condu& chem ri n 0 


To be ſure. 
Sof s. eee e, 


And 0 le as he had, any how, a Right Opinion If 
the Way, which the Other Man knew with Certainty, he 
would not in the leaſt be a worſe Guide, tho only ſur- 


miſing juſtly, and not knowing Sion, = than the. 0 ther | 
1 all bis Naben Knowlege. eee © | Y a 0 mil 


Chief City of all that Part of the County! and with which Mens was | 
| particularly well eite as ne by ſeen f in in Dae 16. 
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| | Right Opinion therefore, with regard to Right Action, „„ 


s not at all a worſe Guide than Science, or perfect Know 
lege. And This it is, which we omitted juſt now, in c 
a Nature of Virtue; when we ſaid that Wiſdom 1 
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How ſay you? would not the Man, 5 had a Right : 


Opinion of it, always attain to it, ſo lon 82 as he entertained 
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It appears to Me, that he muſt. And Werebte 1 won- 
| der, Socrates, this being the Caſe, on what account it is, 
that Science is ſo much more valuable than Right Opinion; 
and indeed in what reſpect it is, chat they differ at all One 
from the Other. 5 


SOCRATES. 


Do You know now, why. 700. wonder ? or - hall I ll 
5 8 5 | | 


Mzno. : 


By all means 5 tell me. 


7 1 e Socrarths. 


1 tis sbecauſe you neverconſidered atentively thoſe kannt 1 
1 made 


00 "Theſe v weil final Figures of the Gods, Li,” al by the cre- 
WE auth Vulgar believed, to have in them the Power of Self- Motion. 
. me | See Note 27 to the Jb. ——Palephatus, Cap. 22. ap. Opuſe: Mytholog: | 
OL in Pag; 29 Edit. Anft: py us the Rilowing Rational Account of the 
NE ber aa 
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Origin of this: Abele Report chat before the time of Dadalus all 
Statues and other Images, repreſenting the Gods or Men, were made 


with their Feet cloſe together; and that Dædalus was the firſt Statuary, 


who made one of the Feet in his Figutes to project, or ſeem to ad- 


vance before the other, We preſume, that a gentle Inclination of the 


Body forward was alſo given to thoſe Images. —As therefore they had 
a ſeeming Motion, the Spectators, by a complaiſant and figurative Ex- 
| preſſion, would be apt to ſay, —zboſe Images were walking. There is 

the ſame Turn of Thought and 1 in the . Epigram of 


OS, L. 3: pr 35. 


Artis Phidiaca toreuma wird,” PT OO 
Hes adſpicis; adde aquam, natabunt: A W 


20 ou ; fee theſe Fi ;ſhes, carvd fo terſe and trim : 
Mater is wanting; ; or you'd fee rep Aim. 


The like Compliment i 18 paid by Martial, in the 41ſt Epigram of the 
| fame Book, to the Silver Lizard, wrought by Memnon.— Zenobius, in 


Proverb: Adi α TAUNRETH) tells us, that the more ancient Statues 
were carved with their Eyes cloſed ; but that Dædalus made His with 


their Eyes open. — It is probable, that the Accounts, given us by Pa- 
lephatus and Zenobius, are Both of them true. Accordingly, Fo. Tzet- 
es and Sui das report, that Dædaluts Images ſeemed both 70 fee and 7o 


walk. And this is confirmed by an Authority, much more ancient, 
that of Diodorus Siculus, who has recorded the ſame Things, with this N 
i Addition, that the Statues carved by Dædalus had their Hands extended, 
or detached from their Bodys; whereas all Statues or Images, till His 


time, had their Hands hanging down ' cloſe to their Bodys. 80 that 


Daædalus gave to his Statues not only Life, but Geſture too; and Action. 


Ahe natural Progreſſion of the Arts, from their firſt Rudiments, in 


their way to Perfection, renders all this very probable.— But then 
comes Foſe pb S caltger, who, 1 in his Animadverfions on Euſebius's Chront- 


con, producing out of his immenſe Fund of Learning theſe and many 


other eee to the ſame Purpoſe, is pleaſed to Giregard and deſpiſe 
Rd „ 
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ak MEN O. 


made by Decides But perhaps you have none of them : 
in Your n 


MN o. * 
Wich what View is it now that you * ak of theſe 
Images ? - 
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moſt of mern. to miſinterpret that of Palæpbatus, to argue againſt the 
Beſt, and to ſet in Oppoſition to them all the Authority of Tbemiſtius, 


whom he repreſents as aſſerting, that theſe Dædalean Images had in 


them Fautoxunoiay, Self- Motion, and did really move, by the Virtue of 
Quickſilver, infuſed into them by Dædalus. But Themiſtius aſſerts no ſuch 
Thing. The Truth is this; — Tbemiſtius, commenting on Ariſtotle's 
Treatiſe concerning the Soul, and explaining: the Soul's Moving Power, 
ſays, that the Soul its Self ſuffers not. Local Motion-: for that then it 
would be ſuch a Principle of Motion, as that which is attributed to the 
Images of Daedalus by Philippus the Comic Poet; who in one of his 
Comedys introduces Dædalus ſaying, that he had made a Wooden Statue 
of Venus, which moved by Quickſilver infuſed into it. Philippus there- 


fore, and not 7 hemiſtius, i is anſwerable for the Fact. And Pbilippus, as Th 


Poets are uſed to do, took up the Story in a Literal Senſe, on the Credit 
of the Vulgar, and Traditional Report; and like other ancient Comick 
Poets, humorouſly explained away the Miracle. But whether the Fact 
of the Quickſilver was true-or falſe, it was equally a good Example for 
 Themiſtius to ſhew, negatively, or what he did not mean, that the avrou- 
vnc of the Soul was not ſuch a Moving Power, as that of Quick- 
 filver, whoſe Motion was Local, and the Cauſe of which was from oF 
without, namely, from Heat expanding it. 
21 We ſuſpect, that this Sentence carrys with it a "hi Sar on the 
Proph of Theſſaly ; ; by infinuating, that they. had no Doctrine amongſt ; 
them, 
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SOCRATES. ng” 
| Becauſe "Theſe, if they are not * faſtened, run away 


from us, and become Fugitiyes: : but if they are faſtened, 
they abide 12 us. 


M 
Wally a and what men: FE. —— 


sone 


To fare in one's | Poſſeſſion any os theſe Works of His is, 
looſe and unfaſtened, is like to the being Maſter of a Run- 
| away Slave, a Matter of little Value, becauſe not perma- 
nent: but when faſtened and ſecured, they are Things of 
great Value; for indeed they are Works of great Beauty. — 
But you aſk, with what View it is, that J ſpeak of theſe 
Images. 1 anſwer, it is with a View to True Opinions, | 
For True Opinions alſo, ſo long as they abide by us, are 
valuable Goods, and procure for us all good Things: but 
| they & are not diſpoſed to abide vith us a long time; for they 5 


. 3 that 1 dude 1 . no true Clans, or Wisdom | 
This cannot as yet be explained eaſily to our Readers; but our Meaning 5 
will of its ſelf appear to them, when they have read a little farther, © © 
an This faſtening, we preſume, was to the Pavement, or Common 
Pedeſtal, on which many of thoſe Images ſtood together, in Sr r — 0 
; Aulus but All of tons as 5 e were in e LF 
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ſoon dip away out of our Souls, and become F ugitives. 


Hence are they of ſmall Value to a Man, until he has faſt- 7 


ened and bound them. down, n by deducing them ration- 


ally from their Cauſe. And this, my Friend Meno, is 


 Reminiſcence 3 3 


212 In the Greek, airias 3 by a Rational Ard of tbe Cauſe; 
or by proving, how and from what Cauſe it is that they are True. The 
Cauſe of every Truth, is ſome other Truth, higher, and more general, 


in which it is included. To Thoſe, who have conſidered the Method, 


naturally uſed by the Mind in reaſoning, commonly but improperly called 


the Art of Reaſoning, This will appear from hence ;—A Propoſition 


is an Opinion of the Mind expreſſed in Words, which affirm or deny 
| ſome one Thing to belong to ſome other. If the Propoſition, ſthat js, if 
the Opinion be true, it admits of a Rational Proof. And all Rational 
Proof conſiſts in the ſhewing or exhibiting of ſome General Truth, or 
true Propoſition, in which is virtually included the Propoſition to be 


proved. In Syllogiſtical Reaſoning (the only Way of reaſoning * 
Wards, or tracing any Truths from their Cauſes, That Truth, or true 


Propoſition, which is more General than the Propoſition to be proved, 


is called the Major Propoſition on that very acoount, becauſe it is of 


larger Extent, or more general, than the Propoſition to be proved, the 


Concluſion ; containing in it the Truth of that Concluſion, together with ' 


many other Truths, collateral to one another, and all of them ſubordi- : 


nate to, or leſs general than, the Major Propoſition its Self. In the ſame 


manner, the Truth of this Major and more General Propoſition i is to be 
traced ont and deduced from another Propofition, ſtill more General ; 
-and fo on, till we arrive at ſome Truth ſelf-evident, apparently the Cauſe 


from which is deduced the Truth of thoſe other Propoſitions leſs Gene- 
ral, which gradually and in order lead the Mind up to it; the Cauſe, 
why they are True. If many ſubordinate Truths ariſe out of one and 


| the fame General Truth, as they all h end from This, fo by 
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Reminiſcence ; as we nn before ad But when they are 


thus bound ang faſtened, "4 in the firſt Hes they become 
truly 
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means of This too they are all connected together, like the Collateral 
Chains, mentioned in the way of Similitude (tho to another Subject) 
by Plato in his 10, depending all n the Iron ng at Thy — 
to the Magnet. 

213 See before in Pages 4%) and 63. News 20. 925 and ha die. 

214 In the Greek rr H, ᷑ iN H,UW ty yvorral, It is evident, that 1 
-h here ought not to be tranſlated Sciences. For if this were a 
right Tranſlation, there -would then be, according to Plato, as many 

Sciences, as there are True Opinions. Becauſe every Opinion, which is 
True, may be proved ; that is, the Cauſe or Reaſon of it may be ſhown, 
But f. in this place are oppoſed to Jagt, juſt as #mwiun, Science 
in general, is oppoſed to eg, Opinion in general; with this only Dif- 

ference, —that #miG-1u1 Knowlege being Univerſal, and the Objects of 
it being real Things, #ipiparin this Paſlage fignify Parts or Portions 

of this Knowlege ; whereas gaga Opinion being Infinite, and the Objects 
of it being unreal, or, at leaſt, unknown, Segal Opinions lye all ſeparate 
in the Soul, and are no Parts of any Thing. Nor let any future Edi- 
tor of Plato imagine, that we ought to read ragural, inſtead of en- - 
ua, in the Paſſage now before us: for m‘ is oppoſed to dogg, 
not to Jeg; and means any Subject of Knowlege, as ꝙogag-oy means any 
Subject of Opinion. See Ariſtotle's Pefterior Analyticks, Lib. 1. Cap. 
Penult,— Thus much for the Verbal Interpretation of this Sentence,— 
With regard to Plato s Meaning in it; what we have already faid, in 
Note 212, may ſeem ſufficient to ſhew how Science, or real Knowlege, 
differs from Opinion. But becauſe it may be of Uſe to the underſtand- 
ing of many other Paſſages in Plato, and becauſe we think he had in 
this Paſſage a farther Meaning, we ſhall add This; That every Sci- 
ence hath its peculiar Principles, commonly called Axioms, and ſuppoſed 
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ſoon flip away out of our Souls, and become Fugitives. 
Hence are they of ſmall Value to a Man, until he has faſt- 
ened and bound them down, * by deducing them ration- 
ally from their Cauſe. And this, my Friend Meno, is 
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212 kk the Greek, IN 9 by a Rational Arch of tbe Cauſe ; 5 
or by proving, how and from what Cauſe it is that they are True. The 
Cauſe of every Truth, is ſome other Truth, higher, and more general, 
in which it is included. To Thoſe, who have conſidered the Method, 
naturally uſed by the Mind in reaſoning, commonly but improperly called 
the Art of Reaſoning, This will appear from hence ;—A Propoſition 
is an Opinion of the Mind expreſſed in Words, which affirm: or deny 
ſome one Thing to belong to ſome other. If the Propoſition, that is, if 
the Opinion be true, it admits of a Rational Proof. And all Rational 5 
Proof conſiſts in the ſhewing or exhibiting of ſome General Truth, or 
CEE true Propoſition, in which is virtually included the Propoſition to be 


55 proved. In Syllogiſtical Reaſoning (the only Way. of reaſoning up- 
Wards, or tracing any Truths from their Cauſes,) That Truth, or true 


Propoſition, which is more General than the Propoſition to be proved, | 
1 Is called the Major Propoſition on that very acoount, becauſe it is of . 
: | larger Extent, or more general, than the Propoſition to be proved, the 
q Concluſion ; containing in it the Truth of that Concluſion, together with ' 
many other Truths, collateral to one another, and all of them ſubordi- 
N ; nate to, or leſs general than, the Major Propoſition its Self, In the ſame 
maanner, the Truth of this Major and more General Propoſition is to be 
5 | traced out and deduced from another Propoſition, ſtill more General; 
(| | and fo on, till we arrive at ſome Truth ſelf-evident, apparently the Cauſe | 
1 TE from which is deduced the Truth of thoſe other Propoſitions leſs Gene- 
= 1 ral, which gradually and in order lead the Mind up to it; the Cauſe, | 
why they are True. If many ſubordinate Truths ariſe out of one and 
| the fame General Truth, as they all an N from This, ſo by 
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thus bound and faſtened, "in the firſt ples they become 
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means 155 This too they are val connetia: together, like the Collateral . 


Chains, mentioned in the way of Similitude (tho to another Subject) 


by Plato in his Io, depending all 1 the tron: rink at TN Nous 


to the Magnet. mr 
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214 In the Greek TWO e, ETA HνLiS 9. vr. It is evident, that N 


idee here ought not to be tranſlated Sciences. For if this were a 


right Tranſlation, there would then be, according to Plato, as many 
Sciences, as there are True Opinions. Becauſe every Opinion, which is 


True, may be proved; that is, the Cauſe or Reaſon of it may be ſhown, 


But e NH. in this place are oppoſed to hate, juſt as ig Helly. Science 
in general, is oppoſed to dg, Opinion in general; with this only Dif- 


ference, that rig Knowlege being Univerſal, and the Objects of 


it being real Things, swigtui⁰⁰ in this Paſſage ſignify Parts or Portions 
of this Knowlege; whereas Jdga Opinion being Infinite, and the Objects 
bol it being unreal, or, at leaſt, unknown, qogal Opinions lye all ſeparate 
in the Soul, and are no Parts of any Thing. Nor let any future Edi- 
tor of Plato imagine, that we ought to read irtrnral, inſtead of r-. 
pai, in the Paſſage now before us: for 275-170 is oppoſed to Jofaro; _ 


not to Jg; and means any Subject of Knowlege, as Jotag-iy means any 


Subjett of Opinion. See Ariſtotle's Poſterior Analyticks, Lib. 1. Cap, 
Penult. Thus much for the Verbal Interpretation of this Sentence,— 
With regard to Platos Meaning in it; what we have already faid, in 


Note 212, may ſeem ſufficient to ſhew how Science, or real Knowlege, 


differs from Opinion. But becauſe it may be of Uſe to the underſtand- 


ing of many other Paſſages in Plato, and becauſe we think he had in 


this Paſſage a farther Meaning, we ſhall add This; — That every Sci- 


ence hath its peculiar Principles, commonly called Axioms, and ſu ppoſed 


to be Firſt Truths, which are the Primary Cauſes of all the ſubſequent 
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and ſubordinate Truths, belonging, to that Scene. Now it is certain, 
that every General Truth in each of the Sciences is the Cauſe of all 
thoſe Truths, which immediately depend on it, or directly are derived 
from it. And in every Science there is a Chain of theſe Cauſes, theſe 


Truth of theſe very Axioms. Otherwiſe, theſe Axioms would be all of 
them Firſt Principles, all of them independent, all unconnected. For, 


Things whatever muſt be either the Same with the Firſt Principles * | 


ciples, or Beginnings, of thoſe Things, which they cauſe. Since there= 
fore there muſt be ſome Firſt Cauſe of All Things; for Cauſes, in an 


infinite Series, would, properly ſpeaking, only be Effects, and there would 
be no Cauſe at all; and ſince there can be but One Firſt Cauſe, if the 


have, if their Effects have any; it follows from this reaſoning, that the 
Firſt Cauſe of all Things is alſo eſſentially their Firſt Principle. If hen 
this Firſt Cauſe of all Things be Mind, and if Truths are real Things, 
| then Mind is the Firſt Cauſe and Principle alſo of all Fruths, the Truths 


their Foundation, from Mind they all of them depend, and in Mind 
they are all of them connected, and united. If this be true, and if it 
be alſo true what Plato here ſays, that we have no 8cience or true Know- 
lege. of any Thing without having the Knowlege of its Cauſe, it fol- 

lows, not only, that on the Science of Mind depend all other Sci- 
| ences, but farther, that the Science of Mind, to ſpeak accurately, is the 


that Name improperly, and 7hro Cuſtom only, as Plato himſelf expreſly _ 
fays 1 in his 7th Book de Repub: pag: 132 Edit: Cantab: When therefore 
we have arrived at the Cauſe of Science, or True Knowlege, the Prin- 
 ciple of all Truths, then, and hot till then, can we be truly faid to have the 
Knowlege of any of thoſe Trae, which are derived from - that Foun- 
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General Truths, all derived from and depending on thoſe e the 
Principles of that Particular Science. But there muſt be a Cauſe of the 


tho indeed Cauſes and Principles are not the ſame Things; there being 
no Chain of Principles, as there is of Cauſes ; yet the Firſt Cauſes of any 


thoſe Things, or muſt eſſentially contain within them the Firſt: Prin- 


ſubordinate Cauſes have any Connection one with another, as they muſt 


of every Science. In the Eſſence of Mind therefore have all theſe Truths 


only Science; and that the Sciences, commonly ſo called, are called by 


tain 
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truly known, and in conſequence of this they become 
ſtable, and abide with us. Now it is“ on this very ac- 
count, that Science is a Thing. more valuable than Right 


On: and i in this reſpedt it it is they _— IM in that the 
UL ODE SO ©) TATE 0 TRR2* EF RTION Parts 


tain of Truth ad . chief, 1 bad almoſt | ſaid the ble, Aim 

of Plato in all his Dialogues is to lead Our as up to this Great Cauſe | 
of all things, Mind Univerſal. 
us Tf the Principle of all Truths: were not! fixed and permanent, and 
always invariably the Same, nothing which is called a Truth would be 

certain, or to be depended on; there would indeed be no ſuch Thing 
as Truth at all: and fince only Truth is the Object of Science, there 
wy would | in that caſe be no ſuch Thing neither as Science, or certain Know- 


5 lege. If Things in the Intelligible World, that 1 is, the Objects of Reaſon 


and Underſtanding, were as variable and flecting as are all Things! in. 

| the Senſible World, or Outward Nature, (and Protagoras beld them ſo 
to be,) there would be nothing in the Mind of a more ſtable Nature 
than meer Opinion ; as the fame Sophiſt, very conſiſtently with himſelf, 
held: and no Standard of Truth being ſuppoſed, no Opinions could be 
called. True, with any more. Reaſon than there is to call them Falſe. 


If therefore Opinions receive their Stability from Science, and if Science 5 


Hath- its Stability only from the Firſt Cauſe of Science, Univerſal and. 
Eternal Truth, Falſe Opinions have no Stability at all ; and True Opi- 
| nions, exalted into Science, are like Statues, or Pillars, ſtanding each on 
its proper Pedeſtal, or Baſis, but all of them ſupported by 5 common 
| Ground, Sc os dogans isl. * 
16 That is, on account of the greater Stability aa 8 of 25 
the former. Socrates, in this and the next Sentence, refers to what 
Meno had ſaid a little before; ſee Page 2 34: he now aſſigns the Cauſe 


of what to Meno ſeemed unaccountable ; and ſtates the Difference be. OT 


_ tween Þ hings, 2 Meno, that is, vulgarly, taken to be the Same. 
22 Ly. e I Word Is Sou meaning, agreeably to what has been 5 


e 5 5 


4 MEN O 


Parts of Science only are faſtened 0 one to — and bound * 
down * | 


Mao. 


Hy J ah. Socrates, they are fimilar to Gene ſuch Things, 
: as thoſe to which You reſemble them. 2 | 


Se 


Nay, for My part, 1 yum thus *: not from Knowlege ; ; 
but 


# 


before 944 their Canſe ; ; the Cauſe of Scree, and che Principle of | 
Truth. 


2 In the Greek, ws BY 100 A GANG FRY We i imagine, a | 
here is a ſmall Tranſpoſition, not ray material, of the two firſt Words; 
and that we ſhould read, —6y ws eid\vs x. r. A. Plato expreſſes him- 
ſelf after this manner near the beginning of his 7th Epiſtle, where he 5 
makes the ſame Diſtinction, made in the Sentence now before us. The 
Words in that Paſſage are theſe, —84 ei aA” ws kids oafpas, e 
eh ay, — We now proceed to what is of more moment, the Senſe of 
theſe Words of Socrates, at preſent under conſideration. At the firſt 
reading of them, one may be apt to ſuppoſe them ſpoken according to 
that Character, commonly attributed to Socrates, that of a Diſſembler 
of lis Knowlege, But in reading on, we ſhall find the very next 
Sentence of his contrary to ſuch a Suppoſition; and conſequently 8 
crales, if in this Sentence he had pretended not to know with Certainty, 
and only to conjecture, the Truth of what he was ſpeaking of, will ap- 
pear to contradict Himſelf. But if we conſider the true Meaning of the 
Word eixaGCer, that it ſignifies 2 imagine, or to produce from the Imagi- 
nstion, a Reſemblance # one Thing to another, commonly called the 
anakang 2 Simile, we thall perceive that he here means only to expreſs a 


Doubt, | 


but only. from Conjecture. | But, that Right Opinion and : 


* 


Science are two different Things, * as it appears to Me, 
1 


Doubt, whether his account of Dedalus's Images was an WT Simi. 
litude, or juſt Repreſentation, of Science, and its Stability; of the Jecuò⸗ 
the Bond by which Fruths are faſtened together, and the Principle on 

3 which they are founded perhaps it entered into his Mind, that the | 

| or Firſt Principle of Science was rather at the Top than at the 

e of Things ; and, to uſe another Similitude, reſembled the Capital 


rather than the Bas of a Pillar, and the Roof rather than the Founda- | 


tion of a Building. Viewing in another Light this rern GTG x 
ap" this Cauſe of Truth and Principle of Science, he conſidered it 
perhaps as every where the Middle of all Things; the Centre, in which 
all Truths unite ; and the Sun, from which all Sciences iſſue forth as 
Rays. But we are to remember, that all theſe Repreſentations are no 
more than Images, or other Similitudes, taken from Things Senſible, or 
at beſt Mathematical; not adequate and juſt Deſcriptions of the real Eſ- 
ſence and true Nature of Science. f Language i indeed, being all Human, 
affords no Words, by which we can properly expreſs any Things which 
are Intelligible, Eternal, and Divine. In ſpeaking or writing of them, 
we are forced to have recourſe to Images, Similitudes, Metaphors, and 

f Allegorys. Much leſs is it poſſible rightly to deſcribe, or paint in 
Words, the /imple/? Ohject of pure Intellect. Even Ariſtotle, who laboured, 
the moſt of all Writers, to avoid Metaphors and Senſible Images, is every 
now and then forced to make uſe of them; and his Meaning is then 
moſt evident, and eaſy to be underſtood. Senſible Images, and Simili- 
s tudes, Metaphors, and Allegorys, taken from Objects of Senſe, are 
like thoſe darkened Glaſſes, or other groſs Mediums, thro which only it 
is g given us to look at and behold the Sun. Without theſe Mediums i in- 
daeed we may now and then ſteal a tranſient Glance at the Sun, if our 
Eyes are ſtrong; but not too frequently, without being dazzled with 
his eee, 3 at an times too we may view him in his Effects, in the 
Ws: Hh 2 FARE + Light 


as M K N 0. 
I do not meerly i imagine or conjecture. | For if I were te 


profeſs the Knowlege of Any Things whatever, (and there 
are but a few Things, which I could profeſs to know 3) 
This * I would ſet down for One of them. 


MEN o. 


Light and warmt! which hs affords us, and in the Good 7 5205 which 
he produces for us. And ſcarcely otherwiſe perhaps can the Human 
Mind behold the Intelligible Sun, the Fountain of Intellectual Light, 
with any fixed View, than in thoſe Truths, of which he is the Cauſe; 
which alſo he illuminates and renders viſible, enlightning the Mind with 
Intelligence at the ſame time to view them. To confirm the Juſtnefs _ 
of the Meaning we have here attributed to the Word eld, We have 
to obſerve, that dxa1a in the 6th and 7th Books of Plato's Republick, 
where he ſpeaks of the Facultys of the Human Soul or Mind, means 
neither Imagination nor Conjecture, imply, but che confecturing of Things, 
really exiſting, thro means of their Shadows, Images, or other Senſible Re- 
freſentations, without ſeeing the Things themſelves. —That Paſſage in 
Plato's 7th Epiſtle, above quoted, farther proves what we contend for, if 
ſarther Proof be wanted. For Plato there tells the Friends of Dion, 
that he new Don's Sentiments from his own ancient Intimacy with him, 
and did not confecture them from the Sentiments of Dion's Friends, 15 
1 Wich which Dion's own might be ſuppoſed to be the ſame or fimilar, — 
| Plato, we. find, in all theſe Paſlages ſufficiently diſtinguiſhes accurate 
ö and perfect Kncaviege of a Thing from Cojecture thro Similitudes:: 
A - and we preſume, that thoſe Criticks, who carp at Plato's Language as 
being metaphorical, and not expreſſive of Philoſophical Things in plain 
Terms, beſides accuſing him of a Fault impoſſible to be avoided, have 
| learnt from Plato himſelf thus to criticize and to find Fault, 
; 29 This Sentence, together with that, which immediately precedes | 
it, ſeems to us the right Key to open that Part of the Converſation of 
i i auer with Bis Friends, in which he Was — ſuppoſed to diſ- 
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15 | M E N o. 
Lou are intirely “ right, Socrates. 


— 


SO ORAT Es. 


well; 3 and am I not right in This als =: that | 


"5 ſemble 1 great 1 We find him 15 diſclaiming the Know- 


lege of thoſe Things, which are not the proper Obje#s of Knowlege, but 
of Imagination and Opinion only: and ſuch are almoſt all the Subjects 
even of Philoſophical Converſation: and we find him at the ſame time 


openly avowing, not with Irony, but with much Serioufneſs, that he 


knew the different Nature of thofe two Judgments of the Soul, Science 


and Opinion; one of which is from Mind, the other from Senſe... Now 
if all Science depends on knowing the Principle of Science, if this Prin- 
_ ciple is Mind, and if the Human Soul partakes of Mind, it follows, that 


the Human Mind, knowing her Self, knows in What ſhe differs from 


the lower Facultys of the Soul, and how her own Judgment of Things, 


which 1s Science, differs from theirs, which amounts to no more than 
meer Opinion : it follows, that ſhe knows What Science is, and conſe- 
quently knows What falls ſhort of it: it follows alſo, that ſhe knows | 
What the Objects are of Science, and What thoſe of Opinion; having 


and contemplating the former Sort in her Self; but rejecting and dif-- 


claiming the latter, as not belonging to Her Province. Accordingly we 
| ſhall find, that Socrates, who knew Himſelf, his true Self, his Mind, on 


the one hand never pretended, as Ignorant Men are apt to do, to know 


Things which cannot be known; nor, on the other hand, affected not 
to know the Nature of the Human Mind, the Principles of it, or any 


of its Objects, ſo far as they are AE to Particular Minds from, 


and by Mind e,, 1 


229 That is, in diſtinguiſhing Science. from Right Opinion. 
COT See before, in chi 23 3. ee ee 


True 


246 
True Opinion, having the Conduct of any Work or Nitin 


M E N ©. 


whatever, executes her Office full as well as Science? 
In This too T think you are in the right. 
Socranhs. 


Right 0 pinion therefore is a Thing not at all er 
to Science, nor- leſs beneficial, with regard to the Execu- 


tion of any Work, or the Performance of any Action: nor 


is the Man, who has Right Opinions, ieren (in this x re- 


ſpect) to the Man of Science. 


Very true. | | 


— 


SOA RS. 


And we MET before, that a Good Man was beneß⸗ | 


cial or advantageous | to Others. 
e M No. 
We did. 
1 For This alſo, ſee Page 233. N 
*23 Sec Page 181, and in Note 205. N 
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Since therefore it is not thro Science only, that Men 


have been good, and beneficial to their Country, (if 
any ſuch Men there may have been) but alſo by means 


"WE Right Opinion ; : and ſince N cither of theſe i is with Men 
| by Nature, neither 9 nor Right Opinion; — ** 
Nr nd %% ĩ i dllggn On Or 


5 M 1 here by Sd Men, thoſe Men of Honour 5 Virtue 
| before-mentioned, and ſuch Others. 
225 That is, -—if there have been Any, wet right Adminittration of. 
Public Affairs was owing to their having true Science. The Philoſopher 
had ſpoken doubtfully of this a little before; ſee 029 23S but ſeemed 
inclinable to think there were None ſuch. 
2 juſt here, in all the Editions of the Greek, are RET theſe two 
Words, —&r khr ura, neither are they acquired, Which Part of the 
Sentence is apparently falſe : for Science and Right Opinion are, Both of 
them, acquired ; Science, thro Teaching ; and Right Opinion, thro other 
adventitious Means: but ſuppoſing it ever ſo true with regard to Right 
Opinion; and ſuppoſing alſo, that the Word 37/xr71ra means in this 
place acquired thro Tt eaching ; ; It would be impertinent to this Part of the. 
Argumentation, and premature : for Socrates is here proving only This, 
that Virtue comes not by Nature: and this he proves by ſhewing, that 
all Men, who act rightly and well, act thus either from Science or from 
Right Opinion; neither of which Principles of Action Men have from 
Nature. It is not till afterwards, in the next place, that he proves Vir- 
tue not to be acquired thro Teaching. With great Judgment there- 
fore did Cornarius, in his Tranſlation, take no notice of thoſe two 
Words; and, in his Eclge, has with great Probability ſuppoſed the 
Words aAx EX. THTQ to have been an ancient Scholium, written. in the 
. and by ſubſequent Tranſcribers, as happened frequently, aſ- 
| lumed 
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or do You think that Either of in comes 0 N a- 
ture? 


5 


Certainly, not. 


© - WS -: : 
... ˙ Is, Ez 


Mx no, 
Not I. 
80 1 


en then they are not by Nature, 1 Nature nei 


| ther i is it that Men could have been Good and Virtuous. | 


Wins 2 


: SO οαα S 


Seeing now, that Virtue comes not by Names, we ſhould, 


in the next place after this, conſider if it comes thro 
Teaching. one 


ſumed into the Text: ; ha afterwards the Word ZN to have been 


charged into r by ſome later Copyiſt, not attending to the Courſe of 


the Argumentation, but to the Concluſion only. The Neceſſity of the 
Omiſſion is ſo clear, that we wonder not ſo much at the Acuteneſs of | 
Cornarius in ſeeing it, as at«the Blindneſs of Stephens in not ſeeing but 
expreſly denying it. 


227 We ſhould obſerve, that Socrates here leaves this beak unfi- 
niſhed, to aſk a Queſtion ; thereby the better to eſtabliſh his Argument on 
the Conceſſion and Agreement of his F ellow-Diſputant. He concludes 
the Sentence in what he ſays next, } : 

That is, Science and gt Opinion, thoſe only immediate Cauſes 1 


of Right Action. 


Mano, 


4 
5 w 8 
M E N O. 
| M. No. 
To be ſure, we ſhould. 


so 


* Didi it not appear to us Boch, that if Virtue was Wit. 
dom, then i it came thro T i 


Mao. 


* 1 


It did. 
sens. 


"And that if Viewe came the Teaching, then Virwe 
would be Wiſdom ? Das 


bh - 
| M E N O. 
= af g 
es. — * „ 0 = 


Very true. 
* : 1 3 4 I FO To 


| Socnanes. 


And that if than were any Teachers of virtue, virtue . 


would in that caſe be a 'T * 28 came thro T caching ; ; 
otherwiſe, not? | 


; EY What 3 next follows, 18 only a ſummary 8 
tion of the Reaſoning uſed. before, in Pages 179, 193 and premiſed 


here, i in order to that Saen wines is abont to be drawn from 
1 | | 
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SOCRATES: 


4 


But we have agreed, chat there were 1 no Teacher of it. . 


2 


True. 
8 oc RA. E 8. 


We are agreed therefore, that Virtue comes not thro» 
Teaching and that Virtue i is not Wiſdom. h 


4 | 0 N 
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5 M No. 


= Certainly fo; 


5 3 „ 80 RA E 8 


But we agreed, beſides, * that: Virtue. was Something: 
4 5 . Good. 85 e 
Mn 88! 
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0 * that Whatever conducted Aﬀair rightly, was a s © 
f good-: and ſerviceable to us. 


230 See: before in Pages 180, 231, and 434. | 2 85 


as Wl pert mar 
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We - did, "mY 


And tine Affaire are em ii by theſe two 
Things only, True Opinion and Science : poſſeſſed of Ei- 


ther of which Two, a Man makes a good Leader and 


Guide. Whatever comes from Fortune, is not the Effect 
of Human e But ſo tar : as Man has to do in 


5 conducting 


. It is hers: plainly. intimated, that, the Succeſs of all Ting Coun- 
ſels and Deſigns is partly owing to what Men commonly call Fortune, 
This all Men of Senſe know to be True, with regard to Affairs con- 
ducted by Human Prudence, the Succeſs of which depends on a thou- 
ſand mee for that, as Mr. Addi ifon ſays i in his Cato, TIP. 


A) 755 not in Mortals to command. Succeſs ; is 


and VEN [OE make RE: Choice of Acrions only from Cnjedture, but with 
10 certain Knowlege from what Aclian they ſhall receive Good. Arge. 


e algörrai ra gels el ovres, eie res $3 8h ans rolas gc aUTOS To 


dt. We chuſe to expreſs ourſelves in theſe Words of Xenophon, 
near the End of his Firſt Book of the Inſtitution of Cyrus, becauſe they 


ſeem very pertinent to the Matter in hand, Nor is it True only as to 
Actions, in the Event of which Future Contingencies have a Share; and 
as to Affairs, which may be prudently directed by Right Opinions, and 
ſagacious Conjectures of the Future: it is no leſs True with regard to 
all the Subjects of Human Art, or of Practic Habit; whoſe Subjects all 
are e ind 52 immediately before” us or within" our reach: for the 5 


* 
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Sad rightly, it is only 05 One of theſe Wenn, True : 


Opinion and Science. 
Mx N O. 
Think fv. 


8 o RATE 8. 


Now, "is Virtue comes not t thro Teaching it is not tlie- 
Effect of £ Science. „ 


1 


N N O 


_ TO n appears, cbt tis not. 

A e SOCRATES. 

| e of the — Things then; which-are e good fb 7 MY 
=. 1 ribeable to Man's right Conduct, we have thrown One out: 
| of the Queſtion ; having agreed, chat Science is- not the- | 


=: moſt ſucceſsful Artiſts have reaſon to fay, with Apathy the Port of: eren 
| 5 their beſt Performances, . | 


3H b | _ 7 vox, 44 pts, l v ri. 
'K 55 BGä— lov'd Fortune:; Fortune. too bud Art. 


N we imagine, chat Plato. had a farther, View. in the - Sentesce now⸗ 
before us; and would inſinuate, that SC. rin, Divine Fortune, as nge 

N elſewhere terms it, had a conſiderable Share in the happy Adminiſtration- 

. of the Athenian Commonwealth by. thoſe. great 1 who' Prod. 

'Þ therein ſo ſucceſsfully... % 


Things, 
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Soc RATES. 


o any 
guch Men govern in the state; Such as hemiſtocles, and 
the reſt when: 6-208 ere e juſt t now recounted. And for | 
1 he dich b as Themſelves; 3 auſe it was not Science 


Ev 


that made them what they were. e . . 


- 


iſdom, nor as being Wiſe, dia nl 


* 


THY" 


* 


ſeems to be as Vou repr . 
en it is not Science, it ollows, that it muſt be the 
r r Thing which wenns he Two, namely, Right 
| Opinion thro wh (Fairs are adminiſtered rightly ß 
| by our Stateſmen Parr e 15 e 
a iſdom, are not at a iour to I: © 5 
- 6 See Page 2088 ä wa 
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' and Divine Prophets, Bar Theſe lf? utter n many! 11 rue Say- 
ings, but have no real , of * ane ae — 


utter. 1 
M N o. . 
1 0 This to be the Cale. 5 
1 * 9 ; 
| OBA RD: ne ab 
40 r nn ee 


Now d not Thoſs Men, Oo Meno, deſerve: the Obarader 
of L Divine Men, who either ſpeak or act . in many 
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234 In the Greek — 8. me 29 0 es, t! is, not 1 the Principle of 5 
true Know!/ege, with regard to thoſc Subjects which they handle i in, their 


Speeches, or to thoſe Affairs which they conduct in their Adminiſtration. . 
The General Suljecis handled by the Oracle-Singers, the Prophets, and 
the Poets, are, — What i is pious or impious, What is facred or profane, 

What 1s divine or human. The General Subjects treated of by the Po- F 

*liticians, the Orators, and the Demagogues, are, What is good 15 
evil, What is juſt or unjuſt, What is lawful or unlawful. The Par- 

cular Subjects of all Oracles, Prophecies, and Poems, of all Counſels, . 

Speeches, and Harangues, are Applications only of thoſe General]. Ideas 
to Particular Caſes, and Circumſtances -of Times, Places, and Perſons. 
Whoever therefore writes or ſpeaks rightly and truly of any Particular 
Caſe relating to Religion, Morals, or Politicks, without Science in the 
General Subject to which that Caſe belongs, can only be ſaid. to have "8 50 

. 1 CorfeQure, a Tight Way, of. Thighing: or a happy Turn of . 


Ming 
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5 al means do 5 


Sera 


+= Righely then ſhould we call Thoſe Men Divine, whom ; 
we juſt now mentioned, the Oracle Singers and the Pro- 
pPlhets, and All who are inſpired by the Muſes. Nor at all 

leſs Divine Men than Theſe, ſhould we fay: that the Politi- | 
_ clans are, no leſs Enthuſiaſts, inſpired divinely, and poſſeſſed . 
by the Divinity, when in their Speeches they direct aright 
many and great Affairs, without 55 real Knowlege * of, 
the c 9 are e of. 


* 


bs M EN Wo 


13 Mind: che Cauſe of lick will Ea be red into. In. the mean 
. time we are to obſerve, that Plato l in this Part of the Dialogue very freely 
| and very clearly delivers his Opinion, that the great Stateſmen or Politi- 
cians of thoſe Days wanted Moral and Political Science: and in the 
Words, on which we write this Note, he ſuggeſts to us the Reaſon of - 
this their Want; twas becauſe they had not the Principle of SCIENCE. - 
f For we learn from Plato's great Diſciple, Ariſtotle, yav Elvay Twy bpYOv, 
that Intelligence regat detb Principles, meaning the Princi iples: of-all true 
Knowlege,. or the Science of Mind. And Plato himſelf, in the th and 
7th Books of his Dialogue de Repub. where he accurately. diſtinguiſhes . 
the Faculties of the Human Soul, with regard to their different Objects, 


aſſigns to 18s Intelligence the View of Intelligible Objects only; a juſt ba 


View of which cannot be had,. ſo long as WE remain rin dans gg dark - 
about their Principle. 1 

235 Meaning thoſe General Subjeds, 1846005 in os Sea Now” 
* $00, who. is of. the ö of Geod, of Ell. or of © 
| | Law,” 


, M is e na 
Certainly ry ſhould, | PR 15 gh: . Deng 


\Sockavas. 


And accordingly, the Women, you knows Veto, ll 
Men of Virtue by the Name of Divine Men. And Os | 
Lacedæmonians, when they celebrate with Encomiums any 


Man of Virtue, are vied,) to Ay of iis cht ns a ] Di- 
vine Man. 3 
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0 they appear, 0 Socrates, to ſpeak pay too. A 
yet . 3 here | is * offended at what yOu i. 
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| SocraTEs, 


as 
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I give my ſelf no manner of Concern ths i. With 5 
Him, Meno, we ſhall haye ſome Diſcourle * at another = 


PORN and Glas FPS F. ountain PTE FI can never * a cer- 
8, tainty, whether he applies thoſe Terms, which he makes uſe of, de 
ſenting General Ideas, to Particular Subjects rightly. _ N 
23 Offended, in that Socrates had denied true Knowlege or Arias + 
to be in thoſe great Athenian Politicians ; becauſe he imagined 'Himſelf 
to be ſuch ANA as They Were, and therefore OR . r Cauſe his Lo 
own. : 
27 We cannot help! 0 that Srerate was aware 125 45 Au PT 
| tion, which Anytus was now Plotting againſt him; and if ſo, tis probable 
that he here meant. —ere long, in ſome Public Cour of Judicature. 
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dne. Byt if We at "wy time, e all this n 
purſued our Inquirys and Reaſonings aright, Virtue 


— 


can a neither come by Nature, nor yet thro Teaching: but to 
. ney whom it is, it muſt come ne by * wa Divine Portion 
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* TY the A: FER nb · . Aer into the tai of the 
A Word poles in this Paſſage is attended with no little Difficulty. Suidas, 
in voce Molpay ' interprets it thus, —pegls, To K N, I e Mg uin: Por- ; 
tion, Rectifude of Ation, Deſtiny. And very rightly does be thus in- * 
terpret the Word: for it has all theſe Three different Significations in 
ancient Authors. It is of Importance to a clear underſtanding of the 
Paſſage under our preſent View, to conſider all the Three. The pri- 
mary and original Meaning of the Word ſeems, according to the Ety- 
mology of it, to be That, which is the Firſt mentioned by Suidas. 
And for this reaſon perhaps, becauſe This was the primary Meaning 
of it, as well as becauſe it was leſs frequently uſed in this Senſe, That 
learned Grammarian has cited an Authority for the Uſe of it in this 
Senſe oniy. In the next place, as the moſt ancient Philoſophers of 
Greece taught, that a Divine Providence ſupetintended in the Admini- 
: ration of all Human Affairs, private as well as public; that He, 
great Lord of All, in diſtributing amongſt Men the Goods of Hu- 
man Life, allotted to every Man his Share or Portion; and that He, the 
great Maſter of the Drama, planned by Himſelf, to be acted on the 
Stage of this Earthly Life, in dividing the Characters neceſſary to the 
Plan or F able, aſſigned to each Perſon the Part he was to perform, and the 
3 Character he was to perſonate : from this Doctrine, foie Came to ſignify 5 
each Man's Part aſſigned him, his Portion allotted him, and his appointed | 
| Office in the great City of the World, In the laſt place, when Philoſophy | 
attained its Perfection on this Subject, as then it appeared, that Providence 
| Univerſal, and truly Divine, that i 18, God, could not be the Author of Evil 8 
to Any one, and that conſequently the Calamitys and Miſerys of Human 
| Life muſt be 5 to Other Cauſes, to the Neceflity of Outward 


* 4 N | | K k | | 1 Nature, | 


Nature, or to the ns of Inſeriour Beings, then 


and pope xaxy, Good and Evil Fate; and the Good Fate was ealled: | 
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or Allotment, without the e latelngenee or true eKnowlege & it = BY 
„„ usnleſ 


paige, | the Peri an. 5 
Lot, or Fate of each Man, came to be diſtinguiſhed into ag ayadh 


S5a, Divine, becauſe Gop was the Author of it; the other, the Evil 
Fate, was called Szuporiz, becauſe ale, or the Tnferiour Powers of 
Nature, tho Superiour to Man, were ſuppoſed to be the Cauſes of it. 
But even after this Diſtinction was made, wherever the Werd piper. 


was uſed ſimply and abſolutely, it ſignified a Divine, good, or happy 
Fate. Accordingly, Heſychius expounds the Word Koighyers thusg,— 
| ayadn yy ovws Koieer 3 3 and the Vulgar old Scholia ON Homer, ad Madl. | 
IL. 3. ver. 182, exactly in the fame Senſe, thus, 9d hig 5 
vnhelros. So too the ſame Scholia well explain a Phraſe, common in Hi. | 


mer, uaT& hu thus, xara 28 TpoGIXOV; KOTA. 0. „ TgOT ay. For the: 


Ancients believed, that whatever was faid or done by any Man rightly,. 
Was owing either to immediate Divine Inſpiration, or to that Portion of 


Wiſdem given him by Gop. This pious Article of Belief, or Opinion, 

was ſtrongly confirmed, and eſtabliſhed on a rational Foundation, by- 
theſe Doctrines of Socrates ;——that the Superiour Soul of Man, th 
Mind, was derived immediately from Gop himſelf, Mind Univerſal :— 


that, ſo long as it communicated with its Source, it received ane : 


freſh Supplys of Divine Wiſdom ; which in Man therefore might be 


faid, by a juſt Metaphor, to be divinely inſpired: —that this Communi-- 


cation was never cut off by Gon himſelf, the ever-flowing Fountain of 


Good, incapable of Envy, or an envious Denial of Good to Any; but 


by the Error of Man, in taraing his Attention wholly to the Senſible 
World or External Things, and conſequently withdrawing his Mind 
from its Self, and the fair Forms within its Self, imparted: to it by the 
Divine Mind, the free Courſe of Divine Teas to his wind = 
was not only obſtructed, but 5 


The Divine * Property ę Ul be Firf Boing 
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Politicians there ſhould be found fome 
Perſon, 


1 quite loft 10 lis Soul, or was, at leaſt, ſuppreſſed 


* 


and ſtifled. We are now to conſider theſe Three different Meanings 
of. the Word poige, with regard to this Paſſage of Plato now before us, 
in order to ind. out in which Senſe it is here taken, In the Firſt 


| Senſe, Sc lege is applicable to every Man alike, if the Rational Soul 


of « every Man be of Divine Original, and her Firft Being, be Divine ; 
for, in this reſpect, the Souls of all Men are equally yaa Neigen Parks 


or Portions of the Divine Nature. This Meanin g therefore of the Word 


Nee is to be rejected in the Phraſe Sec Haage, here uſed by Plato, — 
In the Second Senſe of the Word yore, in which it ſignifies the allotted 
Part or Character i in Human Life, the Epithet ela, added to it, would 
determine this Paſſage to a Meaning quite different from That which 
Plato intended. For in this Senſe, See peoige would ſignify the true 
Philoſophic Character only. And thus is it rightly uſed by Parmenides 
in this 4 of the : ways at of his Pen now Tremaine. 
OY 1 esl Sri l + pole xaxh mgbrtgrs 9 
Tu. 95 oor” 7 yap an r ga e rare 861. 
God ſpeed kee. for a Pate by no means al 
Hlath Thee conducted This way on thy March, 
Wide of the beaten Track and Tread of Men, . 


In all appearance, the Poem was addreſſed to Meliſſus, or - ſome Other of 
his Diſciples : The-Way, which the Philoſophic Poet here congratulates 
His Diſciple on being born to walk in, evidently. means the truly Philo. 


Apbie Life: and eib dri ax) means wolge. agurhy that is Se. But 
* farther ; we find, from all that ancient Writers tell us of this Poem of 


Parmenides, and from the Remains of it themſelves, that the principal 
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Subject of it was the Diſtinction between true Science, the Kn owlege ef 
the Truth or N of . and the fallacious or doubtful! Judg- 
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ments of Imagination a Opinion, converſant only with Senſe * the; - 
Images of Things real. In the Deſignation therefore of the ſeveral 
Parts and Characters on the Stage of Human Life, the agpi5y or Sd 
olg, meant by Parmenides, belonged folely to the Man of rue Sci- 
ence, the True Philoſopher. But Plato, in the Paſſage we are now con- 
ſidering, not only did not mean by Sda pope, a Phileſophic Character 
allotted to ſuch Perſons as he is here ſpeaking of, but a Character di- 
realy oppoſite, according to the Diſtinction made by Parmenides, the 
Vulgar Character, That im which mere Opinion or Belief takes the Lead 

in the Soul, and governs the whole Man. For tho in the Caſes, ſtated by 
Plato, the Belief was right, or the Opinion true, yet it was but meer 
Opinion or Belief ſtill: Science, built on its Principles, that is, True 
Philoſophy, was ſtill wanting. — Both the former Senſes of the Word 
Holger being thus found foreign to Plato's Meaning, and inapplicable to 
the Words Oda peoige, in this place, it remains, that he muſt have here 

uſed the Word N in the Third and laſt Senſe, to fignify That Right 
Way of Thinking, accompanied with a Right Way of Acting, which 
is uſually aſcribed to various Cauſes, to an egi, a good natural Diſpo- | 


\ fition, a happy Turn of Mind, to good Education, right Opinions early 
| infuſed, and good Manners early formed, to the Power of good Exam- 


ples, living or dead, and many other T hings not in our-own- Power, 
nor acquired. by our Selves, but the gratuitous Gifts of what is called 
Nature, and Fate or Fortune. True it is, that in thoſe Perſons, in 
whom is found Rectitude of Opinion concerning Good and Evil, and 
conſequently Refitude , Action, all or moſt of theſe Cauſes do in Fact 
generally concur, And the Lot of Such Perſons is indeed. Happy. It 
is no leſs true, that, thoſe Cauſes being only immediate or ſecondary, and 
depending on the Fountain of Nature and Governor of the Univerſe, 
che Creative and Sovereign Mind, as the original and firſt- leading Cauſe, 
That Lot of theirs may no-lefs juftly be hence ſtiled Divine. All This 
is true, but is far from being a ſufficient and full Account of what Plato 
means by Ida Koga, that Portion of Virtue and Prudence amongſt. 
Men, thro which Human Affairs, whether Public or Private, are rightly 
n anaged. For between the S0 of 9 Rational OW! and the 


x Divine, 


— 


JEEFTłTłͥ0ò ⅛ ;⁵ ß ¼ 5 
= = = Sr 3 — = Fe & cg - 
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r 
f roba, w capable of f making Another Man a « good Politi- 


cCian. 


| Divine Nadel Mind, there is 0 an immediate and intimate 
Connexion, or rather Union; like That in the Outward World between 
Lafinite Matter and Univerſal Form; for in both Caſes the One is Paſ- 
Ave to receive, what the Other is Active to beſlow. The only Differ- 
ences between. the Two: Caſes are theſe ;z—Firſt, that Matter, being 
, wholly Paſſive, is abſolutely forced to admit whatever Forms are im- 
"parted to it; whereas. an Active and Free Principle being in the Soul, 
as well as a Paſſiye one, the Soul may refuſe Admittance to thoſe Forms, 
offered to her by Mind Univerſal, or may baniſh them [ from 
er View] even when admitted. —Another Difference is This ; that 
Matter, being the Principle of Death, is incapable of retaining always 
even the Strongeſt Forms impreſſed on her, but ſooner or later kills and 
deſtroys them ; whereas. the. Soul, having in her a Principle of Life, 
and incapable her Self of dying, may, if ſhe pleaſes, perpetuate and 
immortaliſe in her ſelf thoſe Forms which ſhe. receives. — But the 
greateſt. Difference is, with regard. to the Forms themſelves, between f -* 
Thoſe impreſt on Matter, and Thoſe imparted to the Soul; the former 
Sort being Senfible, or Objects of Senſe; z and the, latter, being Intelli: 4 
gibli, the Objects of Reaſon. or of Intellect; the former, ee or 4 
operated by.the Soul of the World, the. latter, communicated by the Di- 
vine Mind, in whom they eternally reſide. Theſe. Forms therefore are 
Divine Forms ; the Soul which receives chem, and retains them, be- 
comes thus a Divine. Sou; and the #97ee, the Portion, Fate, or Lot 
of a Man, poſſeſſed of ſuch a. Soul, may moſt- Juſtly be ſtiled Ida or 
Divine. This Interpretation of da Helge here. in the Meno is con- 
frmed by a Paſſage in the 6th Book of Plato de Repub: pag: 26. vol. 2. 
ex Edit: Cantab:, where, Human Manners (with regard to Virtue, / are 
oppoſed to thoſe which are Divine 1 the former being there aſcribed to 
Human Cauſes, ſuch as Education and Example, the latter to Fes 07217. 
- which there ſignifies That, which in the e of our Holy On! i 
i termed. THE GRACE or GOD. 15 
0 e a True Phil, wehe, poſſe of the 8 of Mind, 0d: 3 5 
| conſequently; 


262 M E N 0. 5 
eian. But if there ſhould, He migbt almoſt: be ſaid to be 


ſuch a one amongſt the Living, as Homer tells us that Ti- 
reſias is amongſt the Dead; where ſpeaking! of 1227950 . : 


of the reſt who are * in Hades, he lays, 1 wn * 
Fur d is He ob with. of iſcerning Mind; 
De reft Hit, empty. Shadows, dark and 2 


Exactly the fame Pre-eminence hath ſuch a Man; 3 pas 


as it were the Truth and Subſtance of Things « comp med - 
with Shadows, in pelt of af Virtue. 8 . 


Me. 


conſequently 1 g in the he Principle f Mia 407 me Politihs; rot 


uotge or Portion may be juſtly called e the moſt Divi me: far he 
aſcends to Divinity Its SO, | 


- 249 See Note 89. 

2447 In his Odyſſey, Lib. 10. ver. 495. | | 
242 It is obvious to be ſeen, that this is a Metaphor alan” flo the | 
Simile, here uſed, of Tireſias and the reſt of the Ghoſts i in Hades; or an 
Application of the Simile to That, which it is brought to illuſtrate, in 
Terms, uſed properly in the Simile, but metaphorically in the Applica- 
tion. For the Application of the Simile is this ; — As all the other Ghoſts 
in Hades are to Tirefias, fo are Men of Right Opinion only, void: of Sci- 
entiſic Principles, to Men f. True Science, Men who are knowing i in 
thoſe Principles. In 1% Simile, the common Herd of Ghoſts are unreal, 5 
unſubſtantial Shades, or Shadows, compared with Trrefias, who therefore, 
with reſpect to them, is real Subſtance, In the Subject, reſembled to 
f this Simile, Men of Right Opinion are as Shadows, when compared with 
| Men of real Science, — The Juſtneſs of the Similitude depends on theſe 
Doctrines of Plato; — that Matters of Opinion are Objects of the Ina | 
| SR, and Matters of Science are Objects * the Mind or Intell ; 3 — 
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1 ep) K Ee peg 7755 
What y you . 0 | Socrates _—_ to Me to be in the 
Rage Je. 5 e 


e 


Fer this Reafing chen, Meno, it appears to Vs, that 
Such, as are * e of Virtue, hare it as a — Divine 


Portion 


that all 1 Otjets of the ney are only Inages of the Objects of 

Senſe, or Things Senſible; and that theſe Objects of Senſe, or Things 
| Senfible, are but the Siu, Things Intelligible, the Objects of In- 
tellect; Doctrines, to be explained on proper Occafions.—— But we are 
now deſirous. of remitting our Readers to The Banquet, in page 237. 
For thoſe Images and Semblances. of Virtue, there mentioned, appear, 
from the Paſſage now: before us, to mean Right Opinions concerning Vir- 
tue, as diſtinguiſhed from the true Science of. i it, which Science _ af 
 fords the e Mori ves to the Practiſ of it. 

2 We. ſhall preſume. here to add a Node by way of W 1. 
laſtration, or Confirmation of the Doctrine of this Dialogue; in obſerv-- 
ing, that from hence may be given a juſt Account, how Divine Grace 
is ſometimes. forfeited ;. or, in other Words, how Good Men may be- 
come Bad; it is for want of Principles in the Science of Morals. For 
if Men had Theſe, that is, if they KNEW Gop,.it would be impoſſible. 
for them ever to forſake or turn away from him. Whether Man is 

capable of this Knowlege, this only true Science, may well bedoubted.. 

That there is a Firſt Principle of All Things,. may certainly be known: 
What that Principle i is, We acknowlege alſo may be diſcovered: But to: 
ſee That Principle 48 in its Self it is, we. ſuſpect ſurpaſſes the Human 
Facultys. See Notes to The Banguet, 217, 218, and 228. Faith and: 
Ops are, we find, and muſt be, unable: and Upper Foundations of 
e 
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Portion or Allotment to them. But on this Point we. "hall 5 
then arrive at Certainty, when, previous to our Inquirys by 
What Means it is, that Virtue comes to Men, we ſet about 
ſearching firſt, What the Eſſence is of Virtue. But tis 
now Time for Me to go ſomewhere elſe. And do You, 
ſince you are perſwaded, Yourſelf, of the Truth of thoſe 
Concluſions, the Reſult of our Inquirys, perſuade your 
Friend Anytus to believe them alſo. For He may thus be 
ſoftened, and become milder: And You, by thus eg 
; him, may N do a EI: of Service to FI Cl 


Tis, There is Foy wag a Nest file Man, ho lives; in a 
World of Senſe, if he would continue Good and Happy, amidſt all the 
| Senſible Objects, which ſurraund him, and never ceaſe to invite and 


draw his Attention to them, that he ſhould, as frequently : as pofble, 5 


introvert his Attention, and retire within himſelf; to converſe and hold 
Communion with the Fountain of his Being, the Author of all Good 
to him; and thus to draw freſh Supplys of Divine Faith, and _— . 


himſelf in a Right Way N ne wich en to . is * mT. 
What 7s Evil. 
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3 The AR G U M E N T. 


=o. . ent. The ame, »fually ads 70 th Copys f it, and 
F confirmed by Olympiodorus, is "Epagals ff rnifying all thoſe = 
| Perſons, mentioned in the Beginning of the Dialogue, an Ao 
count of whom is given in More 3. The other Name, found 
EE ſome Copys, and authoriſed by Diogenes Laertius and Pro- 
VVV Arregacal. Me have given the Preference 70. this 5 
VV. latter; which, We "Bank, 101 appear to be the Genuine M ame, 
| and the former to be Spurious, from the following Obſervations. 
In the frft place, the former Name is too general, and 
2 1 2 comprehends many other Perſons preſent at the Converſa- 
16665 6 who are mute, and meerly Auditors : whereas the latter ; 
1 peculiarly character: iſes the two ſubordinate Speakers, etl. 
five of the reſt of the Company. Another Reaſon, which alone 
' ſeems ſu ficient to prove the Authenticity of the Name aue have 
choſen, is this, that the Contention or Rivalſhi Pp. bterween theſe 
Tn To, bef 22 farming the moſt entertaining. Part of the: Intro- 5 
o˙˙ P Occafi n to the Subject of the Dialogue, and _ 
oi is the very Foundation on which: the Strufture of it is built. 
Our laſt Reaſon is, that -where the Man of Learning 4 makes his 
fr WOO in be ah * by Togo 0 an N #0 the 17 
" S oo. 100 NG 
37408 Much the le Reason with n our Firſt is END! by Dr. h 
Forſter in the Notes to his Edition, for the Preference which He ße 15 


gives to this Name of the Dialogue. 1 
3 Part of this Third Reaſon is agrecable likewiſe to an Obſervatihe | 


of Menage in favour of the Name e See Menagii Objervat.. ; 
In e Pag · I 37. 5 1 
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| be ARGUMENT: 1 


br Man of Exerci 2; 4 Mame; ich could not property be a- 
tributed to Either, till they were Both. brought upon the & tage: 2 


however, it is ſoon afterwards repeated, and. applied to the: 


Man of Exerci iſe ;. which. needed not 10 have been done, but - 1 
for the fake of marking- them the: more Hrongly with this 

| Name,, common to them Both; becauſe Terms. of, Reciprocal 5 
Relation,. as. well. as. other Correlatives, always: ſuppoſe and 5 
imply one another I other. Parts f the Dialogue they are 
denoted, Each by his froper .and peculiar-. Epitbets; isbn, 
And coc reges, ois. Thus much concerning the Name of 


the Dialogue,.. the Introduction 70 it, and the. General Sub. 
ject, which givet the Title Te Particular Su ;bject is the 
peculiar Nature. and. Eſſence. of true Philoſo phy. - Dat by 


which it is diſtinguiſhed from all thoſe other Kinds of. Know- 
5 lege,. that . falſlty aſſumes. its Wame,. the Study of * which. has in i 
all, Ages: pretended. to be, and been fet up. for, the: Study. of 


Hiſdom, or Philoſophy. For the Deſign of. his. Dialogue 45 5 


. zo Herd. that n and Political Science. ml is it Man s s true: OF 


„ Befßdes Menage and Tope, cal} als abs Fabri approve wh 5 


the Name Arregag-al It is probable, that the rong Name oed 10 8 


its Origin meerly to an accidental Omiſſion of the firſt Syllable in the- 


v ; f 


rigbt Name, and prevailed with the After-Copiers the more eafily, as: 
hex were ſo much uſed to the Word igacai.in tranſcribing other Dia- 


_ logues of Fes. and OREN it RN "me very. * irt ag 5 
tence . This. 


8 — PA e * 3 5 "J | J — 


* The ARGUMENT. 2 
' Wiſdom ; or, in other Words, chu the compleath Ne 
Good Man, who is Such upon the Principles of Science, in e 
— Yhe Wiſe Man, or true Philoſopher-. Ins order to this End, 
e and expoſed That Appearance or Show of Wiſ- 7 
$ oo” ys which confits in Polymathy in general, or much Learn. 
OE 94 iſallowed rhoſe Pretenfions, claimed by rbe Mathematical 


 Knowlege of various Kinds. Mert, are ud; proved > 


=. Sciences or by any of the Liberal Arts, which in the Platonie 


The falſe Species being thus rejected, laftly is e this 
Wiſdom in her genuine Form, as the Knowlige' of ourſelves, 
Ss — Science of that Divine Principle in Man, his Miu; the 
F. Science of Fuſtite and Goodneſs; Hherein intluded ; and the 
4 Science of Government, thence immeliniely er RO N 
ſborr Bill of Fare preſents 40 our Renters all they are to . 
| feft in the following Repaſt 5 ſmall in Quanitty ; but great Ns 5 
Value, as being a juſt Sample of thoſe rich and Plentiful * 
tertainments, provided for them by Plato i bis longer Dia- : 
logues,——The Ou tward Form of this Piece is purely Narra- 
tive. But tbe Converſation, „ * recited in it, is peeuliarly Dra- 


2 , aon 
4 * : 
* 


From 8 as it b meer this Doſe 1 of 4* Damen the the 
-Ancidats agree in referring it to the Frhie Kind, ny to this Di N 
| viſion, tranſcribed from Laertius in our , Page ny 
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SCENE, The Sehoot of Diownysrvs. 


3 


ts . if that Paſſage, as; "FA kim in Note 4 RY to the Dia- 
logue, be not corrupted, muſt have ſuppoſed this Man of Learning- 
do be Theodorus of Cyrene, the Mathematician. It muſt be confeſſed, 
that the Character of Theodorus the Cyrenean, given us by Plato in his 
_ Theatetus, tallys well enough with that of the Man of Learning, or 
- Univerſal Scholar, in this Dialogue. But we preſume, the Note re- 
ferred to makes it appear highly probable, at leaſt, that the Paſſage 
there cited is groſsly corrupt; and that Proc/us could not entertain an, 
ſuch, hey $a We therefore embrace the Opinion of Thrafyllus,” 
who, as. Diogenes Laertius informs us, pronounced him to be Demo- 


critus. See Note 36 to the Dialogue. 'To this Opinion Laertius him-- . 


ſelf ſubſcribes, and Dr. Forſter ſeems to agree with them. The Rea- 
ſons, by which it may be ſupported, together with Anſwers to ſome | 


Objections, to which it 225 be liable, "WE: be BO in our Notes ta; 
- the gs 


bn. of 


11 


| Wink i ints ; the TI af Diet, the Git 


NIP 3 
| and 1 there faw the comelieſt and fineſt of our. 2 


88 The Narration/i is ids in PR Perſon of Sata wha3 is hers 
feigned by Plato to relate to ſome of his Friends a certain Converſa- 
tion, in which he had been engaged; but how long before this Nar- 
ration, is left undetetmined. Now we know, it is uſual and natural 
for all Men to begin their Relation of any Thing paſt, whether it 
conſiſted of Facts or Words, with an Account of the Time when 
thoſe Facts happened or thoſe Words were ſpoken; unleſs the Relation 
immediately ſucceeds the Thing related. Accordingly Plaro, in every 
one of his Narrative Dialogues, points out the preciſe Time of the 

Converſation, there related, except in This, and in 7. he Lyfes e but 
the Words, with which he begins The Lyſit, manifeſtly, we think, = 
imply the Time to have been the Morning of the ſame Day. The 
| Rivals therefore remaining a ſingle Exception to the General Rule; - 
it ſeems neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that Plato in this Dialogue, agreeably 
to the Uſage of All Men, dictated to them by Nature and Common 
Senſe, and agreeably to his uſual Dramatic Manner, intended to re- 
preſent Socrates, immediately on his quitting the School of Dionyſius, 
meeting with ſome of his Friends, who happened not to have attended 
him thither, and relating to them a Converſation, to which they had 
not been Witneſſes: For Socrates appears never to have uſed the Di- 
dactic Manner, in the inſtructing his Diſciples ; ; but to have taught 
them his Divine Doctrine in the more engaging Way of familiar Con- 
 verſation,——If then he be ſuppoſed to have made them this Narration 


— 


in Anſwer to theſe Queſtions of theirs, Where have You been, and 


What have You been doing fince you left us? — the Time, Juſt now, 
is evidently implied in the very Firſt Sentence. Or if he be ſup- 
a to have inen them the Recital from his own - Motion, as being by 
$142 | | B 2 a 0 . * 
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THE RIVALS. 


Gentry, accompanied Wi ; ſuch. as courted their Efteem my 
=. Friend- 
yet warm from the Diſcourſe recited, and having his Head ſtill full 


of the Argument,. —in this Caſe, the abrupt Manner of beginning, 


without Mention of the Time, is more animated, and ſhews the 


Mind pregnant with the Matter to be delivered. Dacier, in his 


Tranſlation of this Dialogue, has here thruſt i in, without any Warrant 


from the Original, the Words Paurre Jour” ; which give an Air of 
Coldneſs to the whole Narration. But it muſt be obſerved, that he 
is every where more attentive to make his Tranſlation of Plato agree- 
able to Modern Readers, than to preſerve thoſe ſeemingly ſlight and 
trivial Dramatic Circumſtances, ' which would have coſt him the 
Trouble of many a Note to illuſtrate and explain. 


2 Tpapucrixs, Thus all the Editions of Plato, and conſequently 


thoſe | lannſcript Copys, from which the Four Firſt were printed. 
But Dr. Forſter, in his late excellent Edition of this and other Dia- 
logues of Plato, prefers the Reading of Toauperiot, that is, Teacher- 
of the Elements of Grammar, which has the Authority of only one 
Manuſcript to ſupport it. 
now before us, that Teaching the Elements of Grammar was the 
Profeſſion of this Dionyfrus ; ; and we learn from ſeveral ancient Wri- 
ters, that he had taught Plato. But if it be true, what O/ r 
fuppoſes, and the Suppoſition ſeems very natural and juſt, that Plato 


It appears indeed from the very Paſſage 


introduces the Mention of his Maſter in this Paſſage, on Purpoſe to 


record his Memory, and to give his Name what Place he could in his 


Writings, it is probable, that, in purſuance of the ſame Solicitude for 
his Maſter's Honour, he would mention him in the moſt reſpectful 


Manner, and tho Dionyſius was PFeaunariors, a Grammar-School- 
Maſter by Profeſſion, yet that his grateful Scholar would give bim 
here the more honourable Title of PRαααν,ůV²zds . It is farther 


to be obſerved, that Olympriedorus, when he ealls him Foatiparicts, 
ſpeaks of him hiſtorically, and not citing the Words of Plato in this. 

Paſſage, as Dr. Windet in his Notes on Hep and Dr. re auth ; 
after him, erroneouſly ſeem to think. 


i * There was, a Law or ' Cuſtom, | in | HFA znflituted by Thourgus, 


; = 


THE: RIVALS. 13 


Fnendltiß. Two of theſe Vouths happened at that time to 
z 1 . but what was the RAY of their Diſpute,” 1 
1 | . 


that Young Glas, who had x gone thro the whole Courſe of their 
Studys, and were become perfett in the Practice of thoſe Virtues they 
| had learnt, ſhould take under their own immediate Eye the Younger 
Sort, who were then training up in the fame Diſcipline. The Inten- 
tion of which Law was this; that the continual Preſence and Example 3 
of thoſe Adepts might animate the Learners, and fire them with Emu- 
lation and an Ardour to arrive at the ſame Excellence. To further 
this End, particular Friendſhips were highly encouraged, and grew 
into great Faſhion, between Two ſuch Perſons. They were con- 
tracted in this Manner: : the Elder choſe out from among the Youth 
One, whoſe Genius he thought | ſimilar to his own, and whom he had 
_ conceived the beſt Hopes of being able to improve; attached himſelf 
to him, and accompanied him in all his Studys, his Performances in 
Muſick, and his Gymnic Exercifes, the two principal Parts of a 
Spartan Education; encouraging and applauding him, endeavouring 
to acquire his Confidence, and engage him to a reciprocal Eſteem and 
Friendchip.— In Imitation of this Cuſtom amongſt the Spartant, 
Solon either introduced or authoriſed Friendſhips of this Kind amongſt 
the Athenians; laying them under the ſame Reſtrictions as in Sparta; 
and prohibiting Slaves, tho frequently employ'd as Schoblmaſters and 


Pedagogues to their Youth, from I 70 to be their private Tutors, 


Guides, and conſtant Companions, in this way of Intimacy and 
Friendſhip. This was all the Caution deemed requiſite, in thoſe 
ancient and virtuous Times, to preſerve their Vouth from the Conta- 
gion of baſe Sentiments and bad Manners. But when afterwards the 
Riches of Alia flowed into Athens, and thence into the reſt of Greece, 
thro the Channels of Trade and Commerce; and when Luxury and: 
- Effeminacy,' which always come with the Tide of Riches, had cor- 
rupted the Grecians, and debauched their Manners ;: Friendſhip, which: 
only can ſubſiſt amongſt the Virtuous, no lon ger flouriſhed in its 1 
on degenerated, into a. - Commerce of. N entered into and. 
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did not perfectly inen There was Reaſon however to 
Jupp ale, 4 it mine e to ANTE, or to Ocnopides: 
for 


. at firſt, ether the Maſk of Friendſhip p. and thoſe laudable 
Motives before-mentioned; but at length, eſpecially amongſt the Rich 
and Great, carried on more openly, and with little or no Diſguiſe. 
Inſtances in both Ways we meet with frequently in Plato; in the Way 
of Virtuous Friendſhip, Socrates in particular, every where ſeeking | 
out the beſt diſpoſed amongſt the Youth, attracting their Regards, 
and cultivating their Eſteem, with a View, to communicate to them 
his Wiſdom, to avert them from the Party s.of bad Men, and to en- 
gage them on his own, Side, the Side of URS The Man of Learn- 
| ing in this Dialogue is, plainly enough, from his whole Deſcrip- 
tion, another Inſtance , of like Kind. Of which Sort were the other 
' Perſons, mentioned in the Paſſage here before us, is uncertain : and 
Examples of the Vicious Kinds in ſome: other Dialogues need not to 
be pointed out. The Speech of Alcibiades in The Banquet, is too fla- 
grant a Proof, that the. Profligacy of that Young Nobleman was no 
very aſtoniſhing or fingular Thing at Athens. When any other ſuch 


Paſſages occur in Fla, it will be ſuffcient to refer our Readers to this 
Note. 


+ Proclus, in giving A hor Hiſtory of the Nich ak. Progreſs 1 
Geometry, refers to this Place in the following Words. Arabape- ; 


| | . bas NI ro Hr KATH gehe rgiar, x; Dre 0 Xl, 6 0 Toy 
| | | a. n aer pa ywriopey ec, x; cod wges o 0 Koęnralos, Arya YETEgo5 av 
Th, *AvaZayogs* wy # o TlaaTtwr ev Tols UITELUTTHS MN PROveUTEv, ws £74 Tos 
|  padnuaar Sotav NH. Anaxagoras the Clazomentan touched an 
ö e nmany Points in Geometry; as alſo did Oenopides the Chian, he who 
bs found out the Squaring of the Meniſcus; and Theodorus the Cyremean, 
1 « ſomewhat Funior to Anaxagoras ; who are recorded by Plato in The © 
| . ©. Rzvals, as Men of Reputation for Mathematical Science. Procl. 
8 5 % Comment. in Euclid. L. 2. pag. 19. But we find no is. in 
4 „„ Dialogue any mention made of Theodorus by Name. It ſhould 
95 ſeem therefore, that Proclus imagined, One of the Two nameleſs 
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T H E R IV AL 8. 15 
r. they | peared to be deſcribing Circles; and by holding 


Rivals, the Mani of ennie uy be l weer T Wan | But indeed 


te Sentence, here cited from Proclus, appears to us erroneouſly 


copied by ſome old Tranſcriber. 'For it is immediately followed by 
. this other Sentence, iq" als Ir TorgeTH 0 Rios, o Toy TB palvioxs TETpa. 


8 Y pov co go 5. Oe ogos 0 0 Rugnveios, eeytrorTo TEpt yewpueTolav ETUQUI Els. | 
| bh fter whom Hippocrates the Chian, He who found out the Squaring of 


e Meniſcus, and Theodorus' the Cyrenean, became ilk, for their 


* Sha in Geometry. Now theſe two Sentences, taken together, evi- 
_ dently contain Two egregious Blunders ;. one is, that the [firſt] Dif- 


 Covery of Squaring the Meniſcus, is attributed to Two different Per- 


ſons; the other i is, that one and the ſame Perſon, Theodorus, is intro- | 


duced as poſterior in point of Time to Himſelf. We have therefore 


no Doubt, but that the whole Paſſage in Proclus ought to be read as 

follows, —AvaZayoges 6 0 KAaQoptyros o c heco X&TE Yiwpergiay, | 

|  Olvorid'ns © Nies wy % 9. [TAeTwy © 27 Tols ar regag ats Hnhcvsu , ws Er! 
Tas: pages! Stay Naſportov. eq. ons Trrrongarus o Nos, 0 Toy 18 bamvio— 

* rerga y vga, % "Oc2d\wgos 5 0  Kvgrivaies, | GALym ve wv v8. 


Able, EYEvovTo Tp Ye,“ ET igvels. "oe  Anaxagoras the Cla- 


<< zomentan touched on many Points in Geometry; as” alſo” did Otnopides- 
the Chian ; who are ¶ both of them} recorded by Plato in The Rivals, 


«© os Men of Reputation for 'Mithematical' Science. After whom, Hip- 
4. pacrates the Chian, He who found out the Squaring of the Meniſcus, 


and Theodorus the Cyrenean, uo wt ſomewhat” Junior” to Anaxa- 
% goras, became illuſtrious Jar their Skill in Geomttry? The Miſtake: 
of the Tranſcriber of this Paſſage is eaſy to be accounted for by Roh. 


as are uſed to ancient Manuſcripts, in the following manner; The 


Tranſcriber, we preſume, had no other Perſon to read to Ulm; as 


Thoſe had, who copied Books, for which there was always 4 gteat 
Demand, ſuch as Homer, for inſtance; in which caſe there was One 
Reader to Many Scribes. But the Writings of Proclus were the Pur- 
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| 97 8 Han Fin an inclining and oblique ren ſeemed to 
| be 


chaſe . f * Few. The Tranſcriber — * alone, his 5 
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Ht not in 15 but with much ae certain 
5 Inclinations of the Pole. | pos Wh! as 51 had ſcated my 


44 | | Q 


Ayo muſt havebeen often n 9 from his own Writing to that which 
he wrote after. Me ſuppoſe, that the Words:[IrToxparys 6 Nl O. 
curred i in the next Line to, and immediately under, the Words Ojyo- 
I 0 0. Xics., We ſuppoſe, that the Tranſeriber, having written ſo far 5 
as OiveriÞns 0 5X75, and looking into his Original, had his Eye caught 
by & X75 in the next Line; from which Words there he went on 

tranſcribing, with the Omiſſion of a whole Line: and that afterwards _ 


on a Review finding his Miſtake, tranſcribed in the Margin the Words 


omitted (a large Margin being always left for ſuch Purpoſes); and 
added a few Words which followed, to point out where the Omiſſion 


was made. But when this very Tranſcript came afterwards to be 
copied, we ſuppoſe, that the latter Tranſcriber inſerted the Mar ginal 
Words into, the Body of his Copy, in a wrong Place, after the Words 


TH "Avateyoge. But the Matter is put out of Diſpute by Simplicius, be 


who, in his learned Commentary on Ariftoth's Phyficks,. fol. 12. has 


ſhewn us mathematically how to ſquare the Meniſcus ; the Invention, 


as he expreſsly tells us, of Hippocrates the Chron, | as a 1 to the Diſ- 
covery of Squaring the Circle. 


In the Greek ee Twas. The 883 en 1 
the Oblique Poſition of the Poles of Heaven, that is of the Extremitys 


of that Axis, around which they ſuppoſed the whole World: as. One 
Sphere, and all the Heavenly Bodys contained in it, to turn, by the 
Term EYXALT Ss the Inclination, or Leaning. . But tis remarkable, that 


Plato in this Place uſes the Plural Number, as if he meant more than _ 


One Kind of Inclination. We may obſerve farther, that Socrates © 
here ſpeaks of Anaxagoras and Oenopides in the Disjunctive; as doubt- 

ful, Whether of theſe Two Philoſophers was the Subject of Diſpute 
between the Young Scholars : from which'Doubtfulneſs of his One of 
theſe Inferences muſt of Neceſſity be made; —either, that Anaragoras 
and Oenopides were the only Aſtronomers, who, had ever to that time 
Me ml iat the ai of the "Ot Me) fie MAR were the 
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ſelf next to an Admirer of One of the young Diſputints, 
l moved him with my Elbow to turn his Face to me, and 


3 178 0 then 
moſt celebrated and admired of all the Teachers of this Doctrine 
or, that they had introduced into Greece ſome new Syſtem of Aſtro- 
nomy concerning this Point, very different from That, univerſally re- 
| ceived till then, conſequently diftinguiſhing the Teachers of it from 
all other Aſtronomers, and now become the Subject of much Diſpute 
and Controverſy.——That neither of the Two former Inferences are 
juſt, muſt appear to All, who are verſed enough in the Hiſtory of 
Aſtronomy to know, that long before the Time of Socrates, this 
Science was advanced very far beyond that Elementary Piece of Know- 
lege, ſoon and eaſily acquired by the firſt and ſlighteſt Obſervers of 
the Motions-of the Heavenly Bodys, Long before this, lived Thales 


and Solon, who travelled together into Egypt, for their Improvement 1 


in the Mathematical Sciences, which had flouriſhed there for many 
2 and from thence 8 84 into Terre. _ Thales arrived at 


"WF % 


is is of more ”Aifficult , a N alſo of the 2 Moon s Path, 
deviating from that of the Sun, and interſecting it, a Knowlege of the 
-preciſe Time of ſuch Interſection, by which the Moon is ſometimes 
placed in exact Conjunction with the Sun, eclipſing 4is Light, and 
ſometimes in direct Oppoſition to him, ſuffering an Eclipſe of her 
own.——And very long before the Time of Thales, the Babylonian 
Denn of the Pole, that is, of its Inclination, and of the Tropicks, 
conſequently of the Zodiack, had been introduced amongſt the Gre- 
cian Colonys in Ala and the Iſlands; as we learn from Herodotus, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 32. and from Homer, in his Odyſſey, Lib. 15. in Proof 
_- of which Authoring laſt cited, fee Menage, Annotat. in Laertium, | 
pag. 68. col. 2. To what we have here written concerning the 
high Antiquity of this Doctrine may be oppoſed many Paſſages in an- 
cient Writers, expreſsly attributing the Invention or Finding out of 
the Zod lack to IT Kh of later Date, to Heu, to Auaxi- 
C 
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then aſked him what Point it was, which Sigh thoſe 


Two Youths ſo earneſtly i in Debate; ; adding,---it muſt cer- 
tainly 


manaer, to Oenopides, the 1 very Man 3 Plato mentions in the Paſ- 


ſage now under. Conſideration : and Dr. Forſter ſeems to underſtand 
this Paſſage, as if it aſcribed the Finding out of the Obliquity of 
the Zodiack either to Anoxagoras or to Oenopides. But the Zodiack, 
ſuppoſed to be found out by Oenopides, or by Others as well before as 


after him, was in truth no other than a Mathematical Inſtrument, 
a Zodiack of Braſs or Wood, around an artificial Globe, ſuch as thoſe 
in Uſe amongſt Us, but much more comprehenſive. As therefore the 
Science of Aſtronomy received gradual Improvements, and the Length 
of the Solar and Lunar Vears was more and more accurately known, 
it became neceſſary from time to time to make a Zodiack more 
true and perfect than thoſe uſed before; and the Author of the new 


Diſcovery or Improvement, which ſhow'd the Falſhood or Inaccuracy 


of the old ones, was called the Inventor of the Zodiack, that is, of 


the Zodiack then in Uſe. In the ſame manner, was the F inding out 
the Length of the Great Vear attributed to various ancient Aſtrono- 
mers, who lived in different Ages, as their Meaſures ſucceſſively rec - 
tified the Errors of thoſe. before them, and came nearer and nearer to 


the Truth. Nov if it be true, that neither Anaxagords nor Oeno- 
pides was the Firſt who taught the Obliquity of the Axis of Motion 


in the Heavens, or in any of the Heavenly Bodys; and that neither 


of them was illuſtrious or famed on any ſuch frivolous Account, it 
remains, that the Reaſon, why Socrates ſuppoſed one of theſe two 
Philoſophers to be the Subject of .Diſpute concerning this Obliquity, 
muſt be, that They had introduced to the Publick ſome new Doctrine 
upon this Head, x Gaps Hypotheſis of the Heavenly Bodys, explaining 


that Obliquity, and accounting for the Phenomena which ariſe from 


it, in ſome new way. This new Hypotheſis can be conceived no 
other than that of the Pythagorean Syſtem of the World, which, 
ſolely by the oblique Poſition of the Axis of the Earth s Motion, ac- 
counts at the fame oo the is of the Zodiack i in her Annual 
e | Revolution . 
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tainly be ſomething of great Importance, and a Matter of 
= e , That, on which * beſtowed ſo ſerious 


One - . 


Revolution n the "OE and for the armin Inclination or Lean- 
ing of the Poles of Heaven in her Diurnal Revolution around her 


own Axis. Other Circumſtances concur to render probable this Con- 


jecture, that Anaxagoras and Oenopides were the Firſt, who openly 
profeſſed to hold this Do&rine.— 
called a Pythagorean Philoſopher. | (See Fabricius in his Biblioth. 
Græca, Lib. 2. Cap. 13.) It is well known, that the Pythagoreans 
took an Oath, not to divulge the Philoſophical Tenets of their School; 
and that, to enure them to Secrecy, and to make their Oath fit eaſy 
on their Minds, they were enjoyned a Silence on thoſe Subjects, even 
amongſt Themſelves, during Five Years, the Time of their Novitiate, 


before they were admitted of the Brotherhood or Community. It 


was not till after the Death of Plato, who had with great Addreſs 


and at much Coſt procured a Treatiſe,” written by Philolaus one of 


that Set, concerning Nature, that their Doctrines in Natural Philo- 
ſophy and Aſtronotay. became publickly known. In this Treatiſe it 


Was maintained, Ty 9 wade cr N D, 60 that the Earth moved 


circular: as we are told by Diogenes Laertius, Lib. 8. 4% Vita 
Philolar: or, as Plutarch more fully expreſſes it, 4. Phacitis Philo. 
Lib. 3. Cap. I. 1% % _xUXA® Tegpipipe Foy reg To Toe XaTt% XrxAoy - 
Neger, that the Earth, wheeling obliquely, that is, with an inclined 


Axis, turned in a Circle round the Fire, that is, round the Sun, _ 


which the Pythagoreans held to be'S2a0pe rveos, 4 Collection of Fire. 
In a Senſe agreeable to This muſt be underſtc the following Paſſage 
of the laſt· mentioned Author in the ſame Treatiſe, Lib. 2. Cap. 12. 
Insane gros erwerongivey Aiyera TW Mg T8 Crd inns b, 
: wvTWE 'oa vor id s 0 Rios ws id ic ice ET1v0igy ge reg Sera 40 Pythagoras = 
«© ſaid to have been the Firſt who conceived in 10 Mind the Obliguity of 
 «& the Zodiack Circk, which Oenopides the Chian claims as bis. own ori- 
& ginal. Conception. This muſt mean, that Oenqpides the Cbian pre 


: tended to, be the F irſt, who rightly SI the Cauſe of that Obli- | 
1 | .  Quity, 


_— 
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To begin with Oenopides, who is . 
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quity, cho Pythagoras was the real Author of chat true Doctrine: 


And when this Syſtem, held by all the Pythagoreans, came to be 


known for theirs, on this account only we preſume it was, that Oeno- 


pides was called a Pythagorean. For we no where find, that he was 
of the Pythagorean Sect; he was neither of that Part of Italy called 
Magna Gracia, nor of Sicily, to which. Countrys their Schools chief- 
ly were confined : nor is his Name mentioned in that ample Liſt 
given us of all the Members of their Body by Famblichus, at the End 
of his Work concerning the Life of Pythagoras. The Truth ſcems to- 
be, that Oenopides, having learnt from the Prieſts and Aſtronomers of 
Egypt, for ſo we are informed by Diadorus, the Obliquity of the 
Sun's Path along the Zodiack, that is, the true Account of it, (as 
Pythagoras had done before him, ) took Advantage of the Silence of the: 
| Pythagoreans on this Subject, and boaſted Himſelf to be the Author 

of that Doctrine. Before we proceed to Anaxagoras, it is material. 
to our Purpoſe to prove the Copernican Syſtem of the World to have 
been univerſally the Doctrine of the Pyzhagorean School; becauſe ſome 
learned Moderns ſeem doubtful of the Truth of this Poſition, ima- 
gining that it reſts ſolely or chiefly on the Credit of thoſe Paſſages _ 
above cited concerning the Doctrine of Philolaus, a ſingle Pythago- 


rean, on this Subject. Theſe Doubters mutt have overlogked, or, at. 


leaſt, could not have duly attended to, what Plutarch writes in his 
Life of Numa, and Ariſtotle more at large in his Treatiſe de Czlo, 
Lib. 2. Cap. 13. where this Doctrine is expreſsly attributed to the 
Ttalic or Pythagorean Philoſophers without any Exception. Ariſtatle, 
in particular, after obſerving that the general Opinion placed the Earth 
in the Center of the whole Heavens or of the Univerſe, goes on to in- 
form Ve that E ls 0¹ reg! Thy TraMiar, XLAB peevor d's [luSeyogetol, Ag=. 
u £1 peey ag T8. laios TUp & aui rel Try de Yrs e r aw! goa, 

c Pegopiyny reel To u, 22 TE Y ulgar ref *©* Such as belong 


& to the Lali Se of Philoſophers, 7 hoſe called Pythagoreans, tell us quite 


« the contrary : for Theſe. ſay, that in the Middle [of the Mundane 


*« 8 phere| zs Fi ire ; and that the Earth is One of the Heavenly Badys. and : 


« by its rolling cir cularly around the Middle, produces N igt and Day.” 
He then gives us the Reaſons, on which thoſe Philoſophers founded 
that Opinion of theirs ; and i in the next Chapter makes mention of an 


i Hypo- 


— 
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Hypotheſis, llentally like to the modern — 3 wn 
placing the Earth in the Center of the World, yet ſuppoſes her to 
turn around her own Axis; and thus avoids the moſt incredible Part 9 
of the Vulgar Hypotheſis at that time, afterwards called the Prolemaic;. " 
which ſuppoſes Night and Day to be cauſed by the Revolution of the 
whole Heavens in twenty-four Hours. The Words of Ariſtotle are. 
theſe,—o; Hz es "T9 ui DzvTes: [ſe. 1 „ el xc ci £2 Ka da: Pact 
Tot. rey jutoov ToAov. There are Some, who,' placing the Earth in the” 
Midft,- [of the whole World,] ſay that ſhe has a Motion, [of her own,] 
and turns around the Pole, {meaning the Axis, ] which runs thro. ber 
on Center. For Proclus, in» his Commentary on Plato's Timæus, 
pag. 28 1. obſerves. very juſtly, that the Word Holt is ſometimes uſed 
to ſignify the Axis [of the World,] Jad reg! b ν ro d rh. We 
did not advert to this Paſſage" in Ariſtotle; when we took upon. us 
to aſſert in Note 74 to The Banquet, that this Hypotheſis, the 
Semi-Tychonic, was never held by any of the Ancients: See alſo in 
Note 9. But this is a. Digreſſion, chiefly intended to correct our ö 
former Miſtake. To proceed in our Argument — The Pythago=- 
reans, all this while; profeſſed i in publick, and in. their Exoterie or 
publick Writings held, the Vulgar Syſtem of the World. This ap- 
pears from the ſmall Treatiſe of Timæus the Locrian, a Philoſopher - | 
of that Sect, concerning Nature; in commenting or exſpatiating on 
which, Plato adheres to the ſame Syſtem. See alſo the Life of * 
= Pythagoras by Porphyry, and an ancient 1 Tract on the ſame 
Subject, in moſt Editions ſubjoined to it. Nay, even in their ſecret 
Writings, and in private Converſation, they were not bold enough to 
declare, in expreſs. Terms, that the Sun was the immoveable Center 
of the World, or that the Moon was. nothing more than a habitable 
Globe, like the Earth ; ; they ventured only to aſſert; that the Center 5 
of the World was Fire, that the Earth moved around it, and that the | 
Orb neareſt to the Earth was. MN another Earth, oppoſite to 
this of ours, which we ſaw: not, that is, could not diſcover to be an 
Earth. Theſe cautious Expreſſions have given Occaſion: for Some 
to fancy, that by. the Fire, ſeated in the Center of the World, the 
| Pythagoreatis meant ſome Central Fire of the Earth, and that by 
5 un they meant ſome” W abſolu tely inviſible, © 
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i | itt the Denary of the Sphears, ad make the perfect W 
Thus much for the Pythagoreans.— As to eee ; there is good 
Reaſon to believe, that the Pythagorean Hypotheſis concerning the 
4 Syſtem of the World was an Eſoteric or private and concealed Doc- 
1 | trine of the Tonic Philoſophers, - of whoſe School was  Anaxagoras. 
A ſufficient Proof of which we deem the Authority of Eudemus, 
(That Eudemus, to whom Arifotle inſcribed one of his Treatiſes on 
| Ethicks,) who wrote a Hiſtory of Aftronomy, moſt unfortunately loſt, 
cited by many of the Ancients, and amongſt them by Anatolius, a a 
Peripatetic Philoſopher, in the following Paſſage, —Eddnuos i dog 37 
c ag,. em Arg uad go £008 1g, oTt su 1 YN NErο ,, 
e uu eg T0. T8 Xogpe ,d Eudemus in his Hiſtory of Aſtronomy 
relates, that Anaximander was the Firſt who diſcovered the Earth to be 
One of the Heavenly Bodys, and to move round the Center of the World, 
See the Fragments of Anatolius, firſt publiſhed. by Fabricius, in his 
Bibliotb. Graca, tom. 2. pag. 278. The Learned in the Hiftory of 
' Philoſophy well know, that Anarimander taught all his Doctrine to 
Anaximenes, who delivered it down to his Scholar Anaragorac. And 
as well know they, that all the Phileſophers of the Ionic dect lived a 
contemplative and retired Life, ſecluded, as much as the Wants of 
. Human Nature would permit, from Human Society. See Note 6 to the 
. Greater Hippias. But the Reaſon of this their Conduct is perhaps not 
quite ſo obvious to diſcover. It is to be ſought for in the Danger which 
Philoſophers incur from converſing with the Superſtitious Multitude. 
For Superſtition and Philoſophy have ever been at Variance. Nor is 
their Variance at all difficult to be accounted for; their Origin, their 
Nature, their Studys, and their Ends, being wholly oppoſite. - Super- 
ſtition is founded in the baſeſt and moſt unmanly Paſſions of the 
1 Soul; Philoſophy, in the generous and heroic Love of Truth above 
oh all things: the One is nurtured and ſupported by Ignorance of Out- 
ward Nature, but moſtly by miſtaken Notions of the Divine Nature 
and the Human; the Food of the Other is Knowlege, firſt, of the 
Pͤbyſical Cauſes of Things, the ſubordinate and the primary, and 
1 then, of That which is the Cauſe of thoſe Cauſes, forming and diſ- 


4 poling, moving and directing them. Superſtition labours to bring 
] | Science into een and to darken and inſlave the Mind; the lt 
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and * Endeavours of Philoſophy are to inlighten the Under- 
ſtanding, and remove every Obſtacle to the free Purſuit of Wiſdom. 
The ultimate End of the latter is the Perception of Truth and the 
Enjoyment of Good, as far as poſſible, by All Men ; that of the for- 
mer is—we know not what: Falſhood 3 Evil are infinite, and 
| therefore cannot be defined or known. But moſt apparently do 
| theſe two Enemys differ in the Means they uſe for the Attainment 
of their Ends. Philoſophy operates by the Common Senſe and Rea- 
ſon of Mankind, and her only Force is the Force of Argument: 
Superſtition, on the contrary, effects her Purpoſes by engaging the 
Paſſions on her Side; and where ſhe fails of chi, thro the Reſiſtance 
made by Reaſon, ſhe proceeds to all Extremitys of Oppreſſion, Vio- 
lence, and Compulſion. Accordingly, Philoſophers in all Ages, 
Philoſophers truly ſo called, the fincere Lovers of Truth, the free 
and uncorrupted Followers of Reaſon, have been perſecuted and ill 
treated in all imaginable Ways by the Leaders and the Partiſans of 
Superſtition. An eminent Inſtance of this is the Point now before 
us, the Pythagorean Syſtem. of the World; the Aſſertors of which 
have remarkably met with ſuch ill Treatment both in ancient and 
modern Times, wherever Superſtition has born the Sway. This Fact 
in ancient Times is eaſy to be accounted for, from the Vulgar-Pagan 
l Superſtition; which is the only one we have any Concern in, when 
we are writing Notes or Comments on the Works of Plato; for as 
Plato himſelf ſays in his Cratylus, the moſt ancient Inhabitants of 
Greece, and of the Countrys thereto appertaining, ſeem to have held - 
the Heavenly Bodys, the Sun, the Moon, and the other Planets, and 
alſo the higher Heaven, to be the only Gods, that. is, the Seats of 
Divine Intelligence; ſee Notes 201 and 202: to The Banguet; and as 
they, obſerved them to be always going, and running their Courſe 
del ice Igau Y Serre, on this very account called them Seas: as if 
We were to ſay of the Sun, in our own Language, He aluat Go TH, 
or He always GOD. See alſo Simplicius in Epictet. Enchirid. It is 
farther highly probable, that from their ſeeming Self- Motion, with- 
out any Impulſe from other Bodys diſcernible, the Grecians drew this 
Concluſion in the Firſt place, that they muſt be animated, or Living. 


* ; "nt they, I all: their en e 0 = 
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cluded. in the next place, that their Lives or Souls were attended ; 
with Mind and full of Intelligence, and their Motions governed by 
Wiſdom: and laſtly, ſeeing their Motions to be eternal, and their 
Forms ſubje& to no Decay or Alteration, concluded, they were Gods, 
and their Lives Immortal and Divine. The Belief of their Divinity 
being thus founded on their ſuppoſed Motion and Animation, what- 
ever Doctrines were repugnant to theſe Suppoſitions deſtroyed the 
Foundation of this original and principal Part of the Pagan Faith, 
the Divinity of the Heavenly Bodys. It was therefore incumbent on 
the ancient Phyſiologers to philoſophiſe in ſecret, and to conceal from 

the Vulgar thoſe Notions, to which the Knowlege of Nature leads 
every fair and unbiaſſed Mind. They could indeed without any 
Scruple, or any Danger, pnbliſh, their Obſeryations of the Conſtancy 
and Regularity which they diſcovered in the Revolutions of. any of 
the Planets: for this was thought not to undermine, but to eſtabliſh, 

the Vulgar Superſtition : and in fa& we find they proceeded juſt ſo 
far, in divulging their Aſtronomical Tenets, and no farther, till the 
Time of Anaxagoras: but when this great Philoſopher, preſuming 
on the Power of his Patron Pericles, and the Credit which this popu- 
lar Stateſman had at Arhens, ventured to publiſh the ancient Efereric - 
Doctrine of all the Philoſophers, (ſee Laertius in the Beginning of 

this Life of Democritus,) and openly to aſſert, that the Moon was 
only a habitable Globe, like the Earth; and that the Sun was no- 
thing more than a Maſs of Metalline ignited Matter, agreeably to the 

Modern Hypotheſis; the Prieſts and the Demagogues were imme- 

diately alarmed, and procured a Decree of the People, ordaining, 
«© that Accuſations ſhould be brought before them againſt ſuch as believed 
«© not in the Drvomitys, or read Lectures on [the Nature of the Cele eftial 
« Phenomena; loa N ed T85 Tx Ve jun YouiCovras, „ AoyBs re 
c METAPOIWY » ich O. Plutarch, in his Ly ife of Pericles. The 
laſt Part of which Sentence explains the former, and ſhews, that by 
Divinitys the People meant the Heavenly Bodys, thoſe Objects of 
their Superſtitious Worſhip. This is farther evident from hence, in 

that Pericles, to avoid the Conſequences of this Decree. to his F riend 
and Maſter Anaxagoras, ſent him out of the City. under a ſtrong 
e for that Anaxagores was far frog being an Atheiſt cannot be 
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aoabrea; There are, bezdes ſeveral Paſſages i in The Clouds of Ari Mo- 
pbanes, not neceſſary on this Occaſton to be cited, which prove, that 
Socrates was ſuppoſed to hold the ſame Doctrine with Anaxagoras, 
3 the Nature of the Sun and of the whole ſurrounding Hea- 
But there is one, a material one to our preſent Purpoſe, which 
ber it not omit : it is where Socrates is introduced thus addrefling 
his Vupreme Deity, according to that ludicrous Poet; n Moro at, 
aher 2 os £616 Thy N. lle rie por 
| O Sov'reign King, menfs ty © of Air, 5 
Who in Jy Boſom WT 25 ng Earth, 
| Lifted on high among the Starry . 7 
On which Palfige we are to remark, that by lerlega were under- 
| flood thoſe Bodys only, which hung at a Diſtance from the Center of 
the World, whether this were ſuppoſed to be the Earth or the Sun: ſo 
chat if the Earth was fuppoſed to be one of theſe le rig OT Heaven- 
ly Bodys, it was contradictory to ſappoſe it to be the Center of the 
World. This is ſufficiently apparent from the Fragment of Ana- 
 folius; before cited. Tis probable, that the Charge, brought againſt 
Sͤocrates, that of Impiety, and Unbelief in the Athenian Gods, on 
which he was adjudged guilty and condemned to ſuffer Death, was 
_ pported by circumſtantial Evidence of his Aﬀent to the whole Doc- 
trine- of Anaxagoras concerning the Heavenly Bodys : : notwithſtand- 
ing, as Plutarch in his Lie of Nicias juſtly obſerves,” that 4 none of | 
% thoſe Sperulations had any immediate] Concern with the Do&#rine of 
. Focrutes, which related only to Mind and Manners... Such was 
the perſecuting Zeal of the $5 (Ber in maintaining the Divinity of 
the Sun, Moon, and Stars. It muſt be acknowleged, that neither Xeno- 
pbon nor Plato, the only Writers who give us any Account of Socraters 
Trial, mention this Particular, of his holding the Sun to be. the Center 
of the World, unleſs it be ſuppoſed included in the Charge againſt him 
of holding the Sun to be A, by which Term the La uſually 
was called. See QAviftothe | in his Treatife of the Soul, L. 1. C. 2. and 
Note 32. to The 16. And indeed we ate perſuaded, that Auaragoras, 
in fa ohh the Sun was Ales, meant, that it had a Magnetic Virtue, 
and was the Center of Attraction or Gravitation to all the Planets in 
this Solar — But the Whole Account * us 125 theſe Writers 
| | D is 
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is very ſhort; and we have only the 8000 Heads of the Accuſation. ps 


It is alſo to be remembered, that the Firſt wrote profeſſedly as an Apo- 


logiſt for his Maſter; the Other, as giving us at large the Speech of 
Socrates before the Judges in his own Defence; and they Both thought 


it ſufficient to vindicate him againſt the Charge of Impiety in general: 


it neither became Sacrates, nor was it ſafe for his Diſciples, to enter 
into. his Juſtification on the Particulars of his Charge, if they were 
ſuch as we have ſuppoſed. We are farther to obſerve, that Xenophon 
in his Memoirs of Socrates, and Plato in his Apology, have taken Pains 
to ſhew, that Socrates, tho well acquainted with the Doctrines of all 
the Ancient Phyſiologiſts and Aſtronomers, with regard to the Syſtem, 


of the World, and to the Nature and Poſition of the Heavenly Bodys, 


confined his own Philoſophy to the Science of Mind, and the Sciences 
immediately deduced from it, thoſe of Morals and Politicks. We 
next come to Plato, in whom the Pythagorean and the Ionic Sects of 
Philoſophy were united ; and from the ſuperiour Excellence of whoſe 
manner of teaching and writing it came to paſs, that they were 
Both extinguiſhed, or rather abſorbed in Him.—It is well known 
from Plutarch in his Platonic Queſtions, and in his Life of. Numa, that 
Plato, in his Elder Years, maintained the Pythagorean Syſtem of the 
World; that is, he was at length bold enough to avow it publickly. 

For the fame Author, in his Life of Nictas, tells us, that the Repu- 
tation of Plato, at length ſhining out, on account of the Santity " 
his Manners, and becauſe he held all Natural Things, all Corporeal | 
Beings, Yo be under the Government of Divine Principles, meaning 


Mind and Ideas, prevented bis being accuſed of ſuch Diſquifitions and 


Diſcourſes ; ; that is, thoſe concerning the Nature of the Heavenly Bodys, 


(for of ſuch he had been making Mention ;) and gave free Scope for 


every one to purſue Mathematical or Aſtronomical Inquirys: : ON: On 


TIA&Twvos xAgplace Hoga, did Toy bios T8 avdgoss Y 71 vl Dell 9 
x˙ννο, ag ri rate ras p οατνονs, cpel de ĩ TWwV Acgywy rr 


- OtaBoAny, Y Tos HATILATY eis ararras dd EE. Plutarch. in Vit. 


pag. 984. Edit. Steph. Farther, it appears from Proclus, Comment. 


in Timeum, pag. 281. that Heraclides of The Pontus, a Platonic Phi- 


loſopher, and, as Cicero tells us, a Diſciple of Plato, held this Opi- © 
nion, C! XUXAG@ Thy v that the Barre moved circularly. Proctus, 
in. 


* 
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in the ſame page, farthet tells us, that Ari/tofle in has Paſſage cited 
in Note 5. from the 14th Chapter of his 2d Book de Calo, concern- 
ing Some, who ſaid that the Earth moved around her own Axis, 
meant Plato; underſtanding i in that Senſe theſe Words of Plato, in his 
Timæus, Pag. 40, Tü. eheim, reg! roy du Tayros5s ToAov vera, 
o οννννν &: n,, VUXT0S TE x LEY According to Ariſtotle there 
fore, as explained by Proclus, Plato in his Timæus was a Semi- Tycho- 
nick.. And indeed, whatever Proclus ſays to the contrary, giving a 
different Senſe to the Word «Azmeyny, yet we do not fee how that 
whole Paſſage in the Timæus can admit of any other Interpretation 
than That given it by Ariſtotle; or how the Earth can be ſaid to pro- 
duce Nigbt and Day any otherwiſe, than by ſuppoſing her to turn 
around her own Axis. Nor are the Words did rares any Objection 
to this Interpretation; for on the Semi-Tychonic Hypotheſis, which 
Plato in this Paſſage, as underſtood by Ariſtotle, chuſes to adopt, the 
Axis of the Earth's Diurnal Motion is at the ſame time the Axis of: 
the Sun's Revolution in the inelined Plane of the Ecliptick ; and con- 
ſequently is the Axis alſo, tho not the immediate one, of the Revo- 
lutions of thoſe Planets that revolve immediately around the Sun. 
The next probable Evidence we ſhall produce, in continuation of this: 
Kind of Proof, is the Caſe of Ariſtoule; who fled from Athens for fear 
5 0 publick Tryal in the ordinary Court of Juſtice, on an Accuſation 
of Impiety, procured. firſt by a Prieſt, and promoted by a popular 
Orator. This Account we have from many ancient Authors, but the 
Ground of this Accuſation ſeems to be reported beſt by Origen, who 
tells us, in his fſt Book againſt: Celſus, pag. 51. ex Edit. Cantab. that 
Arilotle ſaw, ovyxpoladr EA Nov | a d G ueagigior, s W aotbvs, 
Jud rie SHE x pi οο ci, & irougay avai acecn Alain that 
a Clamour was going to be raiſed againſt him, as an impious Man, on 
account of ſome philoſophical Dogmas of his; which the Athenians held 
for impious. That theſe Dogmas muſt be ſuch as he taught verbally 
in private, is certain; becauſe in his Writings, whether of the Exoteric 
or Eſoteric Kind, he has avoided, more cautiouſly than Plato himſelf, 
the ſaying any thing inconſiſtent with the reigning Superſtition, or 
: the giving any Offence: to the religious Zealots of his time. Theſe 
Danna, or nn we think, muſt have related to the Celeſtial 
"Fu 15 5 1 r | 3 e 
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Bodys ; for we know of no other philoſophical ones, held by the 
Athenians for impious, which could poſſibly be attributed to Ariflorle. 
Whatever they were, that this great univerſal Philoſopher did not 
with Sincerity maintain the vulgarly received Syſtem of the World, 
we gather from Simplicius, who, in commenting on thoſe Paſta 
before cited out of the 2d Book de Calo, Nas that Aritatle oppoſes 
the Arguments, adduced in Favour of the Pythagorean Syſtem,. ar 
ailing to ſay all that could be ſaid in Defence of the more ancient 
one, that is, the popular, the more ancient among the Grecians. 
Ariſtotle's, uſual Manner is to oppoſe all the Philoſophers before him 
on every Subject; or rather, their way of exprefſing themſelves ; for 
that on many Subjects He was of the ſame Mind with Them, is 
apparent in other places, where he writes dogmatically, and not in 
an argumentative Manner, for the ſake of Argumentation. Thoſe, 
who have ſtudied him moſt, tell us, that his End, in arguing againſt 
all Others, is to diſcuſs every Point thorowly, to lay before his Readers 
all that can be ſaid for and againſt every Opinion, and thus, like Plato, 
tho in a different way, to aſſiſt them in finding out the Truth them 


ſelves. If this be fo, it eaſily accounts for thoſe numerous ſeeming Dh 


Inconſiſtencys in the Writings of Ari iftoth, which fo many have in vain. 
laboured to reconcile. —Before we quit Ariſtotle, we have one other 


Argument to prove, that the "pretended Impiety, for which he fled, 
was the very ſame with That laid to the Charge of Socrates ; which is 
this; that he likened his own Caſe to His : Pe he gave his Friends this 
Reaſon, why he became a voluntary Exile from his Country ;—ta un 


my Ioputry Abnralos TY gel xeger 4 O dranhabar waparhiciy To 
— Tonga res, & J Iva pr Jed regor eis @lAogopiar agtfhoworv. © Left we 

ce ſhould give 25 Athenians an Opportunity of committing fuch- another 
« flagrant Att of Injuſtice, as they did againſt Socrates ;, and ta prevent 


them from being a ſecond time guilty of Impiety toward. Philoſophy.” —— 


See the Work of Origen, and the page, before. cited. Now had 
the Caſe of Ari/totle rather reſembled That of ſome other Man; That 
of Diagoras for inſtance, who was baniſhed Athens for abſolute Atheiſm, 
for his Denial at leaſt of a Divine Providence; or That of Theodorns, 
who was ſaid to deny any Being more Divine than Himſelf, that is, 

than Man ; the Reaſon, given by _ ; n have been alle. Ariſiatls 


ſoon 
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| an Attention, What call you Great and Fine? ſaid He. 
. | They 


5200 tier 54 in 1 Exile; ; and Sdperttition then carried all before it. For 
then came the Stoicks, who applied themſelves wholly to Logick and 
Ethicks, as not daring to meddle with Natural Philoſophy, or the 
Doctrine of the Heavenly Bodys. On the contrary, they: flattered 
the Prieſts, not only by implicitely. embracing the Vulgar Syſtem of 
Aſtronomy, but by endeavoring to draw in bilofophy felt to the 
Support of the moſt ridiculous Parts of the Prieſtcraft, the Doctrine 
of Omens, Dreams, and Augurys, the inſpecting the Entrails of 
Beaſts ſacrificed, and all other Ways of Divination. But in their 
Conduct, That which is moſt material to the Point we are endeavoring 
to prove, and which, we think, demonſtratively proves it, is that 
 Cleanthes, one of the firſt and greateſt of the Stoicks, gave his Opinion, 
that Ariftarchus the Samian ought to be accuſed of Impiety before the 
General Aſſembly of the Grecians,. —for that he endeavored to account 
for the Phanomena of the Heavenly Bodys, by ſuppoſing the Heaven 
0 ftand fill, and the Earth to roll. around the Center of the World 
in an oblique Circle, [that is, with her Poles not perpendicular to the 
Plane of her Orbit, but oblique or inclining, } and at the Jame time to 
wheel around ber own Axis. Apiragyor gelo Jay 7 Fapuioy doc ea. ge- | 
A rs Wan, Pauropuera egen e rig ire g re, pevery T Gary 
rb, üg , D XVXA8 7 Ny, a jc = e T ab Gg 
| Oweptrar. Plutarch. Op. pag. 923. From this Time Superſtition 
reigned abſolute ; the vulgar Opinion of the Heavens univerſally pre- 
vailed, even in the Schools of the Philoſophers; ; and nothing more was 
uritten or ſpoken in defence of the Pythagorean Syſtem of the World, 
till the Revival of it in late Days by , W e al ics enormous 
70 Length of this Note will, we hope, be the eaſily pardoned, in 
that we are now but in the Introductory Part of the Dialogue, and: 


| Have not, 4 JO. entered into the Saba of it. In Praludio fas. fit | 


ludere. 5 
The Greek is Wide printed — mY Ert, © Note, low. ehye 8 N 
eds; And He replied, ——What- mean you, ſaid be, by Great and 


Fine? If chis ST be "EY Dr. TOY rightly ſays, there 
is 
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Thi are prating * about Things up in ho Sky, and trifle 


away 


is a Pleonaſm here in the Words e ars and! 21. But perhaps, inſtead of 


eon, we ſhould read g3s—Grammarians, in explaining ancient Authors, 
love all pet of having recourſe to Figures of Speech ; and 


_ Verbal Criticks take as much Delight in all Occaſions to amend the 


Text. But as this makes only a ſmall Part of the Office we have 
undertaken, we hope we are moderate in the Execution of it. We 


therefore contend not in this Place, but leave it to the Determination 3 
of our Learned Readers. 


7 In the Greek, &I ogg a0! tot roy lerec h-. ag ehe- is to talk 5 


idly and impertinently, and in the Phedo is oppoſed to weg WPOTNXOVTWY | 
Noyes molar, the ſpeaking abaut what concerns a Man. But by the 
Multitude, by the Men of Buſineſs, and all other the nagt of 


Philoſophy, it was ſpecially uſed to ſignify Thoſe who held much 


Converſation together on Philgſophical Subjects. Thus Szre pfrades in 
Ariſtophanes at firſt calls the Houſe, where Men addicted to ſuch 


Studys uſed to aſſemble, Luywy ToMwy OgovliGngion,. the  Confidering- 


Place of Wiſe Souls : and when afterwards he is made to change his 
Mind, he calls it ola Y aIoazgywr, the Houſe of tbe Philoſophic 


Praters. The Senſe of this Paſſage is . in the Phedrus 

by One Word, le rege. + 

. Tleg! * e reg Ariſtotle refrained the OY of the Word 
ue rig to fignify the Phenomena in the Air or Lower Sky, with 


their Influences on the Water; and Thoſe only in the Upper Sky, 
- which ſeem mutable or tranſient, ſuch as Comets; or indiſtinct, as the 
Milky Way; excluſively of Thoſe which appear diſtin in their Forms, 
and are conſtant and invariable in their Motions, called the Heavenly 


Bodys. But Plato by the Ward ner always means principally, 

if not ſolely, theſe laſt, as the Word commonly ſignified. Thus in 
The Clouds of Ariſtopbanes, where Socrates is called” one of the Here- 
oo, he is made to ſay, "AgpoCarw, Y weroxoty N nav. I walk 
u Mg and Sonfemplate the Sun. And Rane a „„ 
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away their time in philoſophiſing, his Anſwer of his 
ſeemed to Me a ſtrange one; and I faid, —Young Man 
do you then think it mean and diſhonourable for a Man to 
philoſophiſe ? or for what other reaſon do you ſpeak fo 
harſhly of what they are employed about? On my put- 
ting this Queſtion | to him, ? another TOR y who n ä 

| to 


—Os 8. 47 ore | 
1 'Egedpoy ophws Ta Pn rbere, 
Ei ND X. . A. | : 
For the real Nature of theſ Things on . 155 
Ne'er had I found out rightly, &c. 


Ani near the End of the Comedy, where Strepfrades, i in Mimickry, 
repeats the former of theſe two o Paſſages, ArgoCerw, 1 *. 1. N. he adds, 
Py g to Socrates in Scoff, 


Kl * oeνe 2 T Spar 3 1 
The, Dwellings of the Moon too have ye d ? 


5 ie in this the Doctrine of Anaxagoras and his ee that 
the Moon was inhabited, like the ech which the Poets called 


0 . οοντνν wich 


he WS] and ever 1 Abode | 
of Gods and Mortalr. 


2 It will ſoon appear Fe WT that 3 knew, who this 1 
was; for he tells us what Kind of Life he led; which reſembled. 
rather that of a Phil ſopher, than that of a Sephiſt. Tis probable, 
that he was 4 Stranger at Athens, and choſe to be concealed. It was. 
polite therefore in Socrates to ſuppreſs. the Mention of his Name. 
Had he been an Athenian, it would have been natural for Socrates to. 
ſpeak of him by Name, as he wWas ſpeaking to his Fellow-Citizens.. 
And had he been 4 Soph}, we could not fail to have been told his 
Name, becauſe Socrates never ſpared the Sophiſts. He appears then. 
ia have been ſome F oreign . whom e had 1 9 

not wit 
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to be a Rival of his for the Eſteem of the Youths I men- 
tioned, and was « therefore Teated near Us, N heard My 


Queſtions 


tn; his affected Priracy. Now none of the Philoſophers 
of that Age lived a Life fo retired, or ſo obſcure, as did Democritus. 
He ſought not Fame: Speculative Knowlege for its own Sake ſeemed 
to be his only End. For he deſpiſed, not only the Multitude, but 
all Men. He concerned not himſelf with any lines Affairs; but 
laughed at all Human Purſuits, and even at all Social Engagements. 
——Quite oppoſite in this.reſpe& was the Character of Socrates. For 
He always lived the moſt Social Life, in the midſt of the moſt 
_ populous City at that time in the known World. He converſed 
familiarly with all Sorts of Men, with a-fimple and conſtant View to 
make them better Men in Private Life, and better Citizens, whether 
as Governors or as Subjects. His peculiar Philoſophy was wholly of 

the Practic Kind. He was indeed the Firſt, who inveſtigated 1 
Principles of Morals and of Politicks, and thus raĩſed them into 


Sciences: whereas before his time Political and even Moral Precepts 


lay unconnected, looſe, and ſeattered; and were conſequently vague 
and uncertain. He firſt diſcovered them to be founded in the ſtable 
and eternal Eſſence of Mind, and in the Government of Mind, by 

Nature, over all Things inferior to its Self. Thus the. Philoſophy of 
Socrates is like the Ladder in the Patriarch Jacob's Dream: his Me- 
taphyficks aſcend gradually up to the Firſt Cauſe of Things ; from 
which depend, and from whence come down to Earth, the Sciences 
of Ethicks and of Politicks, to bleſs Mankind. — Such being the 
sum of the Socratic Doctrine; and the Drift of this Dialogue in 
particular being to ſhew, that no other Doctrine than This deſerves 
the Name of Philoſophy; None of the Philoſophers, ſo called, was 
ſo proper to be oppoſed here to Socrates, as Demacritus; not only for 
the Reaſons already given, but becauſe alſo, like moſt Modern Phi- 
loſophers, he was meerly a Naturaliſt; making Body the ſole Subject 
of his Philoſophical Reſearches | ; attributing to Body a natural and 

| neceſſary Motion; andi in the FE: of Body keking 15 the Cauſe 


& 4} „ e 


/ 
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Se. with His Anſwers. to them, x fn ald ſaid 


to ME — 1 iy” 1 ONO. > of You, Boer, to aſk the 5 


I 
* 6954 IT © 9 


25 12 6 19 4 Opinion 
of All Thing! g8.— -There . to be another Pente too in intto- 
ducing Dt in this Dialogue, as attentive to the Aſtronomical , 
Diſpute between the Two Youths. For we have ſome reaſon to think, 
that He, favoured the Pythagorean, ot at leaſt the Semi- J) chonic, | 
Syſtem, of the World. His Maſter in Natural Philoſophy, we know, # 
Was Leucippus : 8 and by all Writers of, Philoſophic Hiſtory he is 
accounted of the ſame Sect, the Eleatic. Now Leucippur, as we are. 
informed. by Diogenes Laertius, held 7 vs. def wegl 10 poor . 
Auimv, that the Earth was carried wheeling round the Middle. . If the 
R Middle. here means a Central Body at ſome Diſtance from the Earth, 
(and it is certain, that eiche every where elle ſignifies 10 ride, or to 
be carried Alhſt,) it follows, that Leucippus. held the HFytbagorean | 
| Syſtem of the World. But if it means 5 the Axis of the Earth's 
Motion, then the Doctrine of 3 is , to that Hypo-. 
theſis, ſince called the Semi-Tychomc... .. 1 f 
To our Opinion, given in the precedin Note, an Objection may 1 
8 naturally ariſe in the Minds of our Learned Readers from this Cir- 
cumſtance, that our Man of. Learning, in addreſſing Socrates, calls 
him by his Name. For, if he was a Stranger at Athens, how 


came he to know Socrates, who had never travelled, nor had ever. been 


out of Attica, except when he did the Duty, of a Soldier in the Athe- 
nian Wars But this Objection may be obviated by reflecting, 
chat Socrates was in great Eſteem amongſt the 3 till that 
Storm of Calumny was raiſed againſt him, in Which he periſhed: 
and therefore that Democritus could not be long at Athens without 
heating of the Repatation of Socrates; not without being ſoon after 
wards, well acquainted. with his Perſon,” fince he almoſt lived-in Pub- 
\ liek: It, ſeems alſo probable, that the Fame of. Socrates Ae had 


2 


or © Thing there, that could have attracted 4 N a Kind of Man. f And 
that. Fame, which was carried into all Grecian Countrys by the itine- 
rant Sophiſts, muſt have reached the Ears of Democritus in a Country 


e 20 _— 


Fe 
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Opinion of This Man, whether he thinks it mean 1 
diſhonorable to Philoſophiſe. Know you not Him, that he 
has ee” all his Time © in en TE: himſelf, 


boch on e and in the N. 4 4 f a n, ci ity 


near ie Sea. It deſerves allo to be remarked, that Democritus, as 
much as he deſired to remain unknown Himſelf, made a Point of 


that Piece of Politeneſs, in ſpeaking to any Perſon, who appeared 
conſiderable, to call him by his Name. For Hippocrates the Phyſician 


ſays, in his Epiftle to Demagetus, that when he made a Viſit to De- 


' mocritus, 'who had never ſeen him before, the Philofopher ſeemed 
aſhamed, even before he knew Who he was, that he could not 


addreſs him by his Name, and could ſpeak to him only as a Stran -" - 


ald eck, a fays he, a7 oοον˙s-i 8 ö poem ug, having only ſaich, 
evaips fave, Welcome, Stranger-Gueft !—— Another Objection to our 


1 ypotheſis may poſſibly preſent itſelf to Thoſe who may happen on 


this Occaſion to conſult Suidas, in voce nudegir &., where that 


Writer is pleaſed to ſay, that «© Demecritus never went to Atbent. : 
But this Objection will have no Weight with Such as conſult Laer- 


Tius alſo, in his Life of Democritus; where we find, that this was 


only the Opinion of Demetrius Phalereus, in his Apology of Socrates 5 


and what follows in Laertius being word for word tranſcribed by 


| Suidas, it fhould ſeem, that Suidas had no other Authority for what 
he there delivers. It is to be obſerved, that Diogenes Laertins,. with: 


regard to Hiſtorical Facts, ſeems always to give us very faithfully the 
Accounts of all the former Writers on the Subject, however incon- 


fiſtent one with another; without pretending to judge betweeh them. 
or to give his own Opinion. Demetrius the Phalerean was prior im 


time to any of the Writers of Pbilgſophic Hiſtory. in general, or of the 
Life of Democritus in particular; and therefore his Ignorance of the 
Viſit made by Democritus to Athens only proves, what all are agreed 
in, that this Great Man 1 1 himſelf deen Garg bis K in 
Wat co.” 

= the Greek, beende. Moſt o the Interyre deter agree 
| 405 e 
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and ſleeping ? Win that Abe chen che pov en ect from 
him than This, that the Study of Philoſophy is diſhonorable [221 
and baſe.——Now * the Perſon, who thus ſpake to me, ye 


in the General Meaning of the Word in this place, that it relates 
to Wreſtling. But as they all differ in the Manner how, we beg 
Leave to differ from them all, and to ſuppoſe it means, held by 
_ the Neck, as is uſual in the Action of Wreſtling. The Word, thus 
_ underſtood, preſents to the Imagination the moſt ridiculous. Image, 
and is therefore the moſt proper in a Deſcription intended to he 
ridiculous. Agreeably to this, Lucian, in ſeveral places of his Au- 
 charfs, repreſents theſe Wreſtlers as throttling and half ſtrangling 
each other. As to the reſt of the Deſcription, it agrees with the 
Account, given us by Plutarch, of the Life of the Athleticks, ST» 
-TE ON, 9 de ova Nel, Y trigger. oy piyais * nouy ial, 
 eutyrroy, T6 Y Jie Y gr. „ by much Skep and continual full 
Feeding, by regulated Motions, and flated Times of Reſt, roo 
& and preſerving in its Improvement the Habit of their Bodys.“ Flu 
"tarch, in his Life of Pbilhpæmen. The main of the Deſeription is 
jiuſtiy applicable to the Life of every Man, who makes the relle 
of his Body 1 in general his ſole Bufineſs, or is addicted to the violent 
Exerciſe of it in any One Way. Galen, with this very Deſcription 
apparently in his Mind, has improved and heightened the Colouring 
' of it, in a Paſſage cited by Dr. N to which we "owt our Ledrried 
Readers. 2 75 FI EFT = oft 1 
u It ſeems pretty els Roch this Paſſige, that Foe verates k Sake Per- | 
' ſon, of whom he was now ſpeaking. From whence it may be inferred 
by ſome, that he could not be Democritus: becauſe Democritus him—- 
ſelf ſaid, as we are told by Laertius, that he came to Athens, and not l 
| 4 Soul there knew Bim. Studlous of being unknown, he i imagined that 
be had eſcaped the Penetration of Socrates,” We have accounted 
. before in Note 9 for the Diſſimulation of Socratet on this Occaſion 
from his Politeneſs. Demetrius the Magnefian, in the ſame Laertius, 
Aid not conſider the Paſſage before us, when he faid, that Democritus 5 
I knew Socrates, but 7 Was not Anown by Him. e e „ 


„ 8 f 2 oF + 
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are to underſtand, emploied his whole Time i in the Improve 
ment of his Mind, and in the Study of i the Arts and Sci- 
ences : the Other, whom he had vilified, ſpent His in the 
Care and Improvement of his Body by the Gymnic Exer- 
eiſes. I therefore thought it proper to deſiſt from putting 
my Queſtions to Him, "5 this robuſt Body of * a Man; ſeeing 


un In the Greek, weg! Esch. See Dr. Forfter's Note on this. 
place, to which Amn er to be here added. See alſo Note 28 
.'to the 10. FS £24160 Ni | 
.... 24 Theſe, Exerciſes. elf 6 1 Caſting of "Quoits, 
| Throwing of Javelins, Wreſtling, and Boxing: hut Wreſtling Was 
the principal. They were called yuurnei, ; gymnic,. becauſe they 
were all of them uſually, and Wreſtling was always, performed with. : 
the Limbs. and the Upper Part of the Body quite naked. They were 
e according to Rules of Art; Maſters were appointed to teach 
them; and Schools were built, and Places ſet apart, proper for ' the: 
| Exerciſe of them. Sill in them, particularly i in Pre/thing, and the 
_ Exerciſe according to Art, Was called Lane und, the Word here Nied 
by Plato. 3 | 
5 In all. Editions of the. Greek we read, 97 eilen, a Word juſtly 
| ſuſpeRted by every learned and careful Reader not to have been written 
in this Place by Plato. Dr. Forſter, in his Edition. of this Dialogue, 
propoſes an Emendation, made by a very ingenious and learned Man, 
Mr. Mudge, formerly of Exeter College in Oxford ; it is I eupwysvor :. 
in favour of which we heartily reſign two former ConjeQures of our- 
Own 3, — one was v0 Fon pravolny in the ſame Senſe, in which Plato: 5 
2 juſt. before ſaid r G. vn ipacajy :— the. other was + *Paperey,. | 
Aa Word which we imagined might. diſtinguiſh This, Man's Regard: 
for the Youth from that of the Other, the e.. We embrace 
Mr. Mudge's Emendation the more readily, becauſe. the Deſcription, . 
given of the Man of Exerciſe. in the Word eapwptyoy, is well oppoſed: 
to the Deſcription ot the * . ans, any! us by Riots Linus 
after, | 
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that he profelled not to be well-pradtifed in the Arts of 


Reaſoning. and Diſcourſing, but in Feats only of Activity 


and Strength: : and I choſe rather to ede and ſift the 


3 Other, who pretended to be the Wiſer Man; in hopes, 

3 vere poſſible for me, I might receive A Him 
ſome Improvement in Knowlege. Addreſſing myſelf therefore 

A to Him, I told him, that I had propoſed my Queſtion before 


that, if it wer 


All who heard me; and if you think your Self, ſaid; I, 


capable of giving me a better Anſwer than That Man, 1 


repeat the fame Queſtion | to You, whether you 
* honorable, or not, to Philoſophiſe? . 


Wa he A ſtriking Features i in the Character of Socrures 


was the Ironical Manner, which he uſed in converſing with the 
GSoppiſts, complimenting them on their pretended Wiſdom, and diſ- 


ſembling his own real Knowlege. For before Them he affected 
Ignorance even in thoſe Subjects, which he had ſtudied the moſt and 
knew the beſt of any Man; and was always aſking them Queſtions 
on thoſe very Points, ſeemingly for the ſake of Information, By this 
Conduct he engaged them to expoſe their own Ignorance, and Wo 


_ that Means undeceived their Followers and Admirers,' who by Them 


were miſ- led and had their Minds corrupted. But the Sentence now 
before us, where Socrates is ſpeaking,” not to the Man of Learning 
© himſelf, but of him to his own Friends and Diſciples, we preſume, . 
Cannot be Ironical: it is one of thoſe many Paſſages in Plato, where | 
£5 - appears another, equally ſtrong, but more- amiable Feature, in the 
Character of that wiſe and good Man, — bis unaſſuming Modeſty, 


5 and truly polite Regard to Others, according to their Rank or Merit. 
1 Tn the Ociginal here is a Tranſition, from the Narrative or Hiſto- 


9 Style, to the Dramatic or that of Dialogue; See Note 16 to the: - 
TT? But as we uſe no ſuch Figure or Mode of Speech in Our 
Language, the Tranſlator has inſerted "me b ah Wes Kon hi. to make. 


| Had! 


bs nn * Nn eee We 


*%. 


_ 74 % > | 
| 
9 5 
Ih 


About the time we 


EY 


had proceeded thus Gerinit r n two Youths, 


a Admirers on this Occaſion, I know.. not; but for my 
own Part, I was ſtricken d Admiration at the Scene; 


hab Handſome. One of them, however, the Perſon to 
whom I had propoſed my Queſtion laſt, Gerged. to Me no 


the Preference and the Praiſe given to his own Studys,— 


= « Thoſe, called 80 Miſt, were not wo 33 * g very Tide, 


called gogoi, Wiſe Men. The ee after their Maſter, only 


zit. Thus, in the beginning of this Dialogue, pg phifing means 
5 applying the Mind to the Srudy of Wiſdom. — We are told by Laer- 


goreans. Now it is certain, that he was no Follower of their Dac- 
trines, or Way of Teaching; it muſt be meant therefore of their 


with that of Democritus, in Stobeus, Serm. 1. Arge ros æguscc io, 


*, 


Fins, that Democritus admired Pythagoras, and ermalared the Fycbe 


Manners, their Modeſty, and their other Virtues. We find our Man 


of Learning here profeſſing nothing more than a high Eſteem for 
| Philoſophy. The Sentiment, here attributed to him,. 1s the very ſame 


overbearing phat we ſaid, became ſilent; and breaking off 
the Diſpute between themſelves, gave their Attention to Us. 
Now, what were the Sentiments of their profeſſed F riengs | 


I always am, when I ſee ſuch a Diſpoſition in the Youte | 


leſs charmed with it than my Self: not but that he anfivered 
with a free and open Air, as if ambitious only of having 


* Should I __ ee aid e come to 1 kenny I; 
Tab of 


_* which ſignifies Men who knew Things Wiſe, that is, Things above the | 
| Knowlege of the Vulgar, but they alſo affected to be thought and 


aſſumed the Title of Philgſophers, Lovers of Wiſdom, or Students i in 


* 


Je H þ aupar®. mad N It is a Thing befitting Human 
Beings, to make more account of the Soul, than of the Boch. For the 


Sul Nn 5 the bigheft Degree, recti we ws is am miſs 1, in its Taber- 155 
5 nacle 


* 


* 


He. But what ? faid I: d you le it 


A 


do not; anſwered He. 


AY n 


nacie, meaning the Body 'F — trength of - 
i fon, betters nor a: wb £64 Condition, abe Saul. Fug 
7* anireg. 3 2 a4 doris 


0 
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E Wark FH, as D . In theſe Words, i is. this 

 eclebrited Verſe of Solan's cited here by Plato. And. we have given 
 Pariphngy'! of it wcnn to this Reading, ; and yi rok eg Pur- 


de dis 222 1 grow, 7 fill Fung, Many Things.” But the 
Verte, as cited Other ancient Writers, is- this, fe NPE 
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| Airbeable'r to 'this 3 is My Opinion, ſaid He; that che Man, G 
would philoſop phiſe, ought to be always, in his Old Age a 11 
well as in ks Youth, ſtill adding to his Stock of Know- 
lege by ſome new Acquiſition; m 3 makin I Uſe of Life to learn . 


as many Things as poſſible No" ow this Account of His 
. * ſeemed to Me, at firſt e to har ſome * 


11 ett if a . * 

Ar % 4 a ö | 40 A, F; } * >. 11 19 IS > 14 . Fi $I ths Et Jo 2 3 (OE 2 in ; 

» : * 1 : ob 1 
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Or if the Word j}alrooer®- in the. Future Tenſe, has hank the Porco. Ja 
of a Verb Deſideratiye or Meditative, and fignifys hard or es . 
or about | to learn, it may then be thus tranſlated, N if 4; 
I. ill grow older; yet I ill afpire' 2 5 4, . | 
In Many Things more Knowlege to eas. 157 M5 aan 
The Verſe, we ſee, 'whichever,'be the true Reading, and „ 15 
the preciſe Senſe of it, is evidently in Praiſe of Polymathy ; and con- 
_ _ſequently is agreeable to the Mind and Taſte of out Man of Learning: 
but the Meaning of it, laſt given, ſeems to be ſo the moſt; the 
Secohd has indeed a greater Appearance of Modeſty ; and the Firſt 
| erhaps favours too much of Vanity and Oſtentation. _ 

20 For indeed at firft Sight it looks very like to That, which Socrates. 
in Xenophon gives of Himſelf and his own: Studys, where he ſays, — 
Ag zrs weg Sort Ta AFyopere üg dfv, & worore gu Y Erd ? 
ucyb⁰ 0 o Ti a ura nv aryabor, Aen. in Soc. A polog. by 2 ſince 1 
4 began 70 underfland the. Subject of Diſcourſe, I have. never. ceaſed 
« inquiring into and learning every Goop Thing. I was able.” But on 
nearer Inſpection, the ſame Difference will be found between them, 
that appears in this Dialogue between Philoſophy, as deſcribed at ert 
by the Man of Learning, and That, which at the Concluſion, Proves | 
to be genuine Philoſophy, That Knowlege which is eminently Go 
and Uſeful to Man, That which our elegant Philoſophic Poet terms 
| *. any Science of Mankind, —One N but e chat Mita 
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in it: $6 hank after reviewing it a little within my „Self, J aſked 
him, whether Philoſophy i in His Judgment confiſted i in Mul- 
_ tiplicity of Knowlege.— That, replied He, .is intirely My 
Opinion. And is it your Opinion too, ſaid I, that Philo- 
ſophy is only a becoming and an honorable Study? or 
do you deem it alſo good and beneficial ? —— Good and | 
beneficial, replied He, in the higheſt. Degree. Does this 
appear to you the peculiar Property of Philoſophy ? or think 
you that other Studys partake of the ſame Advantage? For 
inſtance, Love of the Gymnic Exerciſes, do you deem it 
not hey: honorable and 3 a 5 but, good for him 


B 


ESE RT. IE. 


„ 


: Man hee I would a fy, tis N cther —bur to een $0- 


in his Treatiſe d& Polyniathid, Ca could 
Plato's Meaning, as to cite him rung in thing very y Dialogue. that | 
Philoſophy is Polymathy. We cannot ſuppoſe Wrower to have meant, that 

ſach an Account of Philoſophy was given us ſomewhere-in this L Malone, os. 
that is, by the Man of Learning: for to confirm hat he tell us as 
the O pinion of Plato himſelf, he immediately adds the Sieg g 
Quotation, „ AS out of Plato 8 Republic, 1709. woAupcelles 2) ; QiXaoopoy : 
br U nhappily for his Argument, the Word in this laſt Paſſage 


is not es, but, Sis, and means 2 Love of that Knowlege 


1 * by Nature is . familiar to the Mind of Man; which is indeed the 


ame Thing with the Love of Wiſdom, or Philoſophy.” It is not at 
al R that Mower ſhould: elevate above Meaſure the Charms 


5 of his own” Miſtreſs ; for ſuch Sentiments inſeparably attend the 3 


Paffion of Love: but to imagine that ey 


in the ſame Light, can proceed only from being in Love to a Degree : 
of Madneſs. Beſides; Men, who aſpire to the Fame 9250 vaſt ane. 5 
are E to read i in too 6 LO * curſory a manner. 
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ry other Man muſt ſee her 1 5 


4% HE R VA LS. 1 
crates, I acknowlege it it to be Both, to be 800d for 4 * gy 
well as becoming bim. Then I aſked him, whether in ditte 
Exerciſes he thought the undergoing much Toil to be the 
ſame Thing with Love of Exerciſe —By all means; "aid 
; He; beck as In philoſophiſing, I take i the Acquiſition of of g 


J Do you think then, faid I, that the Lovers of thoſe "RY | 
ciſes have any other View, than t to acquire a Good Habit 
of Body No other; . replied He.— Is a Good Habit of 
Body then, ſaid I, acquired by uſing much Exerciſe, and 
undergoing 1 much Toil and Labour i in it f- 2 rtainly ; ſald 15 
He: for how ſhould a Man, who labours little, or uſes little 
Exerciſe, acquire a Good Habit of Body. Here I thought 
it moſt adviſeable to call in to my  Aﬀſiſtance our hi 01 ae 
for the Gymnaſtic Art, on account” of his Expet 
therefore aid to him, low can You fit. ng my Friend, 
and hear this Man talk fo ſtrangely ? Are You of Opinion 
too, that a Good Habit of Body is acquired thro great Toil, | 
| Labour, and Exerciſe, and not rather by means of ſuch as _ 
are moderate? For My Part, Socrates, aid He, I was 
thinking that I had an evident Proof before my Eyes at this, 
* Thy <n02untidacs.—Aprecably: to this, Clemens of Alexandria, 
citing: a Paſſage ont of Demecritus, where this Philoſopher boaſts of AER Tye 
his much travelling thro various Countrys, of the accurate Reſearches 
which he made in them all, of his long Abode in Egypt, and of his 


Skill ſuperior to that of all Men every. where i in Geometric al Demo. | . 
ſtrations; obſerves, that the Philoſopher wrote thus, rl Ls we 


vg a chu in bis Pohmethy. Stromat. * 1. 
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very time, to confirm. "ay Tru þ * that wel: known. wing, 
that moderate Labour is beſt for the Body, — low fo? faic | 
1. —=Do I not ſee Him there, ſaid Hie, in n Want of Ds 
and Gooc Nouriſhment, 23 ſcarce. able to turn | 
worn away. to a-Shadow with much Study and hn 
of the Brain P—At this Sarcaſm, | the Youths...» ard ; 
_ king ui ee and could not re bi efrain from baue F 
which put our great Student a little ou out of 


ches faid.to him;—Wel;.do. you now 
Us, that a. Good, Habit of 


vith Body is procurec 
neither by wch nor by little Labour, but by, that. only, 
which is moderate? or r will you diſpute the P Point with 
: | Him, replied He, I would . 


Z 
* 341 „ 
ith u us,. . * 
1 ; 
„ 


enter the. Liſts with much Plea ure, w. 


# 


| e 
\ \ ppearance,. agrees. exactly with . n 2 given, ne De eemocritu, 4 
by Hippocrates, in that Epiſtle of his cited in Note 10 that he 
Ne 97 "extremely. pale in his, V age and . | 

walled 6h that de found. him with. 4 Books. Baer r 155 
Toi Boner, Wo which, bay. (open]. bs e 3 rege di rng 765 Hi 
rei Hegel airy, mage Cie re, and that. other - Books by him, ſome of. — _ 
each Side e- N ounrbeg ee e 1 that 2 turns he: Mole, | 

. G. We with earneſt Attention s 678 I nete wagt many 
furns refed, pondering very. 5 within, 


„ 5 +: 8 i 8 


wy ran. {35g mo Cale ol ſuch a Man as Dem TIO who 
Was Min poring on his, Books, his Experiments, an his DiffeRions. Tet: 
_ From. ence.it was, and from; extream Attentiqn to his —  ' -} 
be did not at firſt, e relates; know. his own Fas when V 
He. came to > viſe bim. CC ²˙ 7 Sroned 42 mp bh as ; 
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be able to ſupport My side of the Argument, even hdd it 
were worſe and weaker than it is: for in ſuch Combats, He 
is a meer Nothing. But againſt Vou, Socrates, I would not 
chuſe to contend for any Kind of Paradox : and therefore 
I admit, that. * not violent but moderate Exerciſe procures 
Men a Good Habit of Body. ——And how is it with reſpect 
to Food ? ſaid I? Is it much or moderate, which contributes 
to the fame End ) With reſpect to Food alſo he ac- 
knowleged Moderation to be beſt. And thus I led him on 
thro all other Things which had relation to the Body; urging 
him to own, that twas beſt to be moderate in the Uſe of them 
All, and neither to exceed, nor to be deficient : and all this 


he granted me. Well; and how is it with reſpect to the 
by Soul ? ſaid I. Ts This benefited moſt by a moderate or by 


4 Theſe Athletic Gentlemen were remarkable for their Slowneſs, 
Heavinels,) and Want of Adroitneſs, in all Exerciſes. of the Mind. 
See Plato de Repub. L. z. pag. 230. Ed. Cantab., _ 

2 We underſtand the following Paſſage of Xenophon, as vn 4 a 
View to the vehement Lovers of Bodily Exerciſe, 8 Character common 
amongſt the Young Men of that Age, us fe je y oͤrcgecd or ra v reg 
ore argon iu ({c. Swxporns,). To 30 doc nd d 1 Juan Kere ral ra | 
(XQ&IVWS EXTOVAY eco e. Memorab. L. I. C2. Y. 4. 
In the Greek, Kai xd oiia wpoAoyer In this Sentence the Word! ; 
| Suoius, or woauTY,, or other Word of like Import ſeems wanting, and 

muſt be underſtood. But we ſuſpect, that, inſtead of 7a cura, we 
ſhould read d ueroia. Fhis Conceſſion of the Man of Learning thus. 


* 


agrees exactly, and in the ſame Terms, with his two. ſubſequent = 


Conceſſions on the ſame Point. We have, however, given ſuch a. 
Turn to our Tranflation of this Sentence, as to adapt it to Either. 


way of reading it See a n Fan to th! HO in Alte 5 
Nicomach. Etbicks. 1. 2. C. 2. | 
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an 1 immoderate Quantity of thoſe Things which it receives? 


/ a moderate Quantity; ſaid He. Is not Learning 


one of the Things adminiſtered to the Soul ?—It was ad- 
mitted.——Moſt beneficial therefore to the Soul is moderate 


Learning, and not an immenſe Heap. He granted it.— 


Who now is the proper Perſon ſor us to adviſe with con- 


cerning the Body ; would we know, what Kinds and Degrees 


of Exerciſe are moderate, and what is a moderate Quantity 
of Food? We muſt all Three of us agree, that tis either 


Aa e or 77 a Maſter 10 e And concerning 


Corn, 
8 3 This properly agnitys the Maſter, appointed to 


teach the Youth. their Exerciſes, and direct every Motion to be uſed 


in them. But Plato here, and in other places, uſes the Word to fignify 
a Perſon whoſe Knowlege was of the ſame Kind with that of the 


 upvagrhs,, or Gymnaſtic Phyfician ; to know the Power of each parti- 
cular Exerciſe in the Cure of each particular Diſeaſe ; and how much 


of it was to be uſed in each particular Caſe ; a Science, which has for 


many Ages been too much neglected. Perhaps, from the Time of 


Herodicus, (who, as Plato tells us in his 3d Book de Republicd, wau- 


Jorge ue Where hy lr for a few Ages, the Offices of 


auSorgions and yuurars belonged to Men verſed in the ſame Kinds 


of Knowlege ;. tho in Proceſs of Time they came to be very different, 


and were aſſigned to Men of very different Abilitys. It is certain, that, 
in the Time of Galen, the waiSorgiCns, the Maſter of the Exerciſes, was 


ſubordinate to the yuuracis, the Phyſician who preſcribed the proper 


Exerciſe; and that he was under His Direction. Such an Alteration in the 


Practiſe was very natural: for when any Art is conſiderably improved, 


and the Principles of it come to be eſtabliſhed on Science, the inferiour 
Branches of it, thoſe which require Manual Operations, or any Labour 


5 gur Suppoſition is, that Æſcbines the Socratic, Plato's Fellow-Diſciple, 


of the Body, of courſe devolve to inferiour Perſons. What confirms 


in 
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Corn, what is a moderate and due Quantity for ſowing, we 
muſt agree, that the Huſbandman i is the fitteſt Perſon to be 
conſulted. But concerning the Soul, and the Diſcipline or 
Learning to be there ſown and planted, of Whom ought we 
inquire, what Meaſure and what Share is to be accounted 


in his Didlogiia Weg ages & A arrbe, attributes to the aJor 8 
Knowlege and er in the Conſtitution and Habit of 1285 8 
Bodys. The ſame Writer, in his Dialogue named Axiochus, mentions 
the waidorpiCa and VULVA RH together, as Perſons equal 1 in Authority 
over the Youth committed to their Care and Teaching. Neither Mer- 
curialis nor Peter Faber cite theſe laſt mentioned Dialogues : they 
| ſeem indeed to have over-looked them, as being in Their Days. num- 
bered amongſt the ſuppoſititious Dialogues of Plato; for otherwiſe 
they would not ſo. haſtily have concluded, nor ſo raſbly have aſſerted, 
that by euSorgiCns Plato means yuuret;: See the former of theſe 
Writers in his Treatiſe de Arte Sage, Lib. x. Cap. 12. and the 
latter, in Agoni/tic6n Lib. 2. Cap. 6.——In the next Age after that 
of Plato, very little Alteration ſents to have been made. For 
Ariſtatle, in the beginning of the 4th Book of his Politicks, having 
mentioned this Kind of General Knowlege, the knowing what Sort 
of Exerciſe is agreeable to each particular Habit of Body, attributes 
this Knowlege to the walJor gibs, as well as to the Hd, which 
laſt Word we beg Leave to read in that Paſſage, inſtead of PUPIBG 05 
for we know of no Maſter or Teacher of the Exerciſes, or any ſub-= 
_ ordinate Officer or Miniſter i in the teaching them, who was ever called 
by the Name of quureord. The Corruption of the Text of Ariſtotle 
in this Paſſage aroſe perhaps from comparing it with another Paſſage 
in the ſame Work, at the End of the zd Chapter of the 8th Book, 
where the Arts yuprapith vj wa orpiCmn are mentioned together; and 
| where (by the way) the exact Diſtinction is made between them, 
as they were practiſed at that time; and the latter, the Art of the 
algo rg, is ſhown to be inſtrumental to the former, the Art of the 
vrai, tho n of the ſame Kind ſtill belonged to Both. | 


moderate? 


— 
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moderate — We were here, all of us, at a Stand. Upon 
whit ch, ina jocular way 1 faid, Since we are at a Loſs, 


25 What Socrates had premiſed juſt before was intended. « as intro- 
ductory to this Queſtion. He would infinuate, that Knowlege i is the 
7 vo: of the Soul; and that her Facultys are exerciſed in the acquiring 
it: farther, that the Rudiments of Learning are Seeds, as it were, 
ſown in the Soul; and that a ſuitable After-Diſcipline is the Culture 

of them. The preſent Queſtion therefore ſeems eaſy to be anſwered, 
in the way of Analogy : for, as none but Men: of Science in the 
| a of Human Bodys knew what Quantity of Food, and what of 

xerciſe, was proper for each Perſon ; and as only the Skilful in the 
Nature of Soils knew the proper Quantity of Seed to be ſown in each 

Soil, and the fit Culture of it; ſo, it was natural to infer, that only 
Men of Science in the Nature of the Human Soul, and of her Fa- 
cultys or Powers, could judge rightly concerning Things applied in 
like manner to the Soul; — that only theſe Men, the true Philoſo - 
phers, could tell, what Quantity of Learning the Powers of the Soul 
could beſt bear, and how much would be rather burthenſome to this 
Soil; and would not be ſcattered there, but heaped and crouded; ſo that 
each Part would hinder the Springing up or the due Growth of Any; 
hat Knowlege was congenial with the Soul, and therefore was 

her natural and proper Food ;— what Meaſure of it the could digeſt 
and turn to Nutriment, and how much would rather ſwell and puff 
her up ;— what Exerciſe of her Facultys was moderate, and would 
ſttengthen them, and what was immoderate, and would fatigue them, 
. an Anſwer at this Day appears eaſy; but in the Time of 
| Socrates, none of the Philoſophers could make this Anſwer, except 
| Socrates himſelf. For He was the Firſt, who applied his Mind pecu- 
5 liarly to the Study of Man's Soul; the Firſt, who inveſtigated her 
Principles, and diſcovered clearly her Origin; and conſequently the 


f Firſt, who made the Theory of the Mind, the Speculation of Men 


and Manners, the Syſtems of Education and of Government, which 
before were Matters of iii F n or of eee e. the 
e of real . wa | | 


„ RL -S _ 
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our Selves, what; to ad will you en to aſk: the 
Opinion . of theſe Youths here on the Point in Queſtion ? | 
But 8 we are e above that 3 Kar like the Wore of Pene- 


lope, 


"99 Socrates Gnas bers jocoſely, as if he chought the Man of Learn- 
ing might poſſibly be affronted, and piqued in Point of Honour, if 
the Queſtion were referred to the two Youths, Perſons who ſeemed. 


ſo much leſs able to anſwer it: in like manner as the Wooers of 


Penelope pretended, that the Offer of the: ſeeming Beggar to try his 
Strength with Them was an Affront to Their ſuperior Rank. Mons. | 
Dacier, in his Note on this Paſſage, ſeems to inſinuate, that Plato 
has given a Turn to the Paſſage in Homer, here alluded to, different 
from the Intention of the Poet. For he ſays, that Penelope's Wooers 
openly avowed their Fear of the ſuperior Sironzchs of the concealed 
Ulyſſes, and their Apprehenſions of His doing that, to which they 
found Themſelves unequal. But this Criticiſm of his ſhows, that he 
entered not thorowly into the Senſe either of Plato or of Homer in this 
place. For in the Lines, to which he refers us, Homer ſays, that 
vrhen Ulyſſes had offered to try his Strength in drawing the Bow, 
They {his Rivals] were beyond meaſure offended, and overflowed 
with Indignation and -Reſentment ; being afraid leſt Ubſſes ſhould 
ſucceed in the Attempt, if They permitted zit; that is, they were 
at the ſame time ſecretly afraid of his Succeſs: for we are to obſerve, 
that Homer writes this, as inſpired by the Muſe, who was ſuppoſed 
not only cogniſant of all the paſt Actions and Speeches of thoſe who 
were the Subjects of his Poem, but alſo privy to the - ſecret- Motioes 
of the Actors, and to the Minds of the Speakers. But the avowed 
Motives of Antinous and Eurymachus, in rejecting the Offer made by 
Ulyſes, were Indignation at his Preſumption, and a Senſe of Honour, 


not ſuffering them to enter the Liſts with an Antagoniſt deemed ſo ; 


much their Inferiour. In refuſing therefore to admit of his Propoſal, 
they pleaded, not the Danger they were in of His prevailing, Boe the 
Shame that would ariſe to them in caſe he ſhould happen to prevail. 


Tan under the Pretence of the e of T heir Rank to His, 


3 ; 
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| lope; of whom Homer fays, that they diſdained to ſuffer 
125 todraw the Bow befide Themftlees.—+—* When they 


now 
| 2 chai the 10 they bad of their own Deficiende, and their 
Opinion of His real er. Exeellenee. Affected Haughtineſs and 
| Contemptuouſneſs i is the uſual Maſk of conſcious Meanneſs. In this 
light Plato Taw the Behaviour of Antinous and his afſuming Com- 
panions, deſcribed in the 2x{t Book of the Odhylſey; and in that ſlily 
Jjocoſe Manner, which he every whete attributes to Socrates, he in- 
ſinuates, that his Man gf Learning on the preſent Occaſion might 
naturally have his Mind poſſeſſed with the ſame Sentiments. When 
Socrates propoſed 4 Referenee to the two Youths, it ſhould ſeem from 
vhat he immediately adds, that a Smile of Diſdain appeared in the 
Countenance of the prefe d Phibſapher. But the likening his Caſe 
to that of Penelope's 'Suitors contains a Hint, that he was Le ſecret 
Apprehenſions of having his Ignorance expoſed. The proper Anſwer 
to the Queſtion of Socrutes he knew Was obvious; but his very Pro- 
aſion of Philoſophy would not admit him to ſpeak it openly Himſelf: 
| he was conſcious: of not poſſeſſing any ſuch Science as that of Mind, 
and of not having ſtndicd. any aach Art as that of Medicine for tht . 
Soul. T herefore,: tho Socrates at the End of their Converſation drives 
Him to Shame, and expoſes his Ignorance in the Natute and Ends of 
Philoſophy, he :endeavored; to conceal this [Ignorance as long as he 
Could, and was unwilling to have the Anſwer given by Any, At the 
ſame time it is ſuggeſted to our Thoughts, by Plato, that nothing more 
A than. Cammon Senſe. ad. acatidid Mind, chiefly to be ſound in Youths 
of good Diſpoſitions, was requilite to make that Anſwer ; and that 
fair Reaſoning, 99880 to Wo Was: ſufficient. 0 E 4 Man to true 
Philoſophy. 
hie Knot; or chi Break, 10 dhe Thread of the Argument, 15 
FTorewarns us of new Matter to be now brought upon the Carpet.— $ 
See Note 151 to The: Banquet, —— But there is, beſides, a pecu culiar 
Reaſon for the Pauſe in this Place; and therefore jt has here 4;pecu- 
liar Beauty. It ſeems to be contrived on purpoſe to give f Reader 
7 . of 118 wy : wy own OO" and of fnding 
Es G | 
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now ſeemed to be giving up the Apen in el 8 
of coming. to a Concluſion; I bethought | my ſelf how to. 
put the Inquiry on another Footing. And accordingly 1 
propoſed this Queſtion. What Sorts of Learning, to the 
beſt of our Conjecture, - does it become a Philoſopher to | 
acquire principally ? ſince we have already found, that tis 
not All Sorts, nor even Many. Io this my Learned Com- 
panion anſwered, — that the fineſt Sorts of Learning, and, 
the moſt becoming to the Philoſophic Character, were thoſe 
which give a Man the higheſt Reputation as a Philoſopher : and 
this Reputation, ſaid He, That Man would gain, who ſhould: 
appear converſant in all the Arts and Os at leaſt in 


proper Aa to the laſt Queſtion” put By Seele it prepares him 
therefore for what is to follow, where he will ſee his inward Con- 
jecture explicitly confirmed, and the Conceptions of his own Mind. 
from the precedent Part of the Argument produced to Light, in a 
plain and full Deſcription of what iS, juſtly to be called the Study of > 
Wiſdom or Philoſophy. 
3 Dr. Forſter very juſtly e chat the Character, which the 5 
Man of Learning here gives of a Philoſopher, exactly agrees with the 
Character of Democritus himſelf,. as given us by Dzogenes Laertius ; — | 
that, beſides his being a great Naturaliſt, and Moraliſt, beſides his: 
being. verſed in Mathematical Learning, and in all the Popular Eru- 
dition, be had a thorow Experience in the Arts, wegl rex mac 
Ser e eig. If the right Reading of this Sentence in Laertius be,.as 
we ſuſpect, wary or w), inſtead of 7acay, the Agreement with the: 
Words of Platò in this place is ſtill more exact. See the Paſſage of 
Laertius cited at large in Note 36.— However, tho Laertius in mw b 
Paſſage plainly uſes the Word 7eyroy in the philoſophical and proper 
Senſe, to ſignify Arts, as diltinck from Sciences; yet Plato in rot 
Fee to Which this Anitiotation belongs, ſeems to include in the 
| 2 _Ward | 
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as 
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as Maly as poſlible, eſpecially in thoſe. which are > held in 
Eſteem the moſt, and are the moſt deſerving of it ;----the 


Man, who, having ſtudied theſe Arts, as, far as is requiſite 


to a Liberal Education, hath acquired ſo much Knowlege 


in them, as depends on Taſte and Judgment, not on the 


| Mechanical Exerciſe of any, or on the Labour of the Hands. 
=D you mean in the fame way, ſaid I, as it is in Build- 
ing? For in that Affair if you have occaſion for Artificers 
and Artiſts, a Bricklayer or a Carpenter you may hire * for 
five or fix Minas, but an Architect will coſt you above ten 
%% Tape ate TTTp ety . thouſand 
Word 4 Ker, all the Paiticulir te And if it be fo, then rhe 
whole Account, which Laertius gives of the Knowlege of Democritus, 


anſwers in every Part to the Philoſophic Character, as here drawn by 
our Man of Learning. It is certain, that every Particular Science 


has ſome Art immediately derived from it, and particularly dependant 


on it. In Mathematicks, the Art of numbering and computing 
depends on the Science of Arithmetick; the Art of meaſuring, on 
the Science of Geometry; the Art of Muſick, on the Science of the 
ſame Name; and the Art of calculating Eclipſes, &c. on the Science 
die Aſtronomy. In the Arts and Sciences of higher Order it is the 
- fame: the Art of Government thus immediately depends on the 
Science of Mankind ; the Art of leading a good and happy Life, on 
the Knowkge of our Selves ; and the Art of Reaſoning, ' on the 


Science of Mind. We the rather produce theſe latter Inſtances, for 


1 that they have a near Relation to and ſerve to Ae the laſt 1 art ff 


4 V 1 1 : 5 * 7 
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this Dialogue. 


.. ® Leſs than twenty. Pounds 7 85 our r Money. Fo or the Attic pre was 8 
| <qual to 3 J. 4 c. 7 d. Englin. 4 $ 
.. 3B Equal to 322 l. 186. 4d. The ud Was worth 100 7 ADE; 


. Plato therefore in this place might have ſaid one hundred Minas inſtead | 


Ko ten thou Wed. a bu he choſe to expreſs the Sum according 
x 8 e 
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Sick Drachmas, fo few of Theſe are to be 1 in all 
Greece. Do you mean ta diſtinguiſh in ſome ſuch 
This He admitted Such to be his Meaning. — On this, 


I aſked him, if it was not impoſſible for One Man to be a. 


way as 


perfect Maſter. of any Two Arts, much more; to, attain a 


Maſterſhip in any conſiderable. Number, eſpecially of ſuch as. 
are great and excellent. Do not imagine, Socrates, {aid 
He, that I mean, tis requiſite for a Philoſopher to have io 
thorow a Knowlege of any Art; as the Man who makes it 
his Profeſſion; but to be able, as becomes a Gentleman of | 
a Liberal Education, to- underſtand what the Artiſt fays, 
when he is ſpeaking of his Work, better than any of the Bye- 
ſtanders; and to interpoſe Judicioully his own Advice about 
the Workmanſhip: fo as always to appear, in every Con- 
verſation relating to the Arts, and in criticiſing on every 
Performance of the Artiſts, to haue a finer Taſte, and more 
Knowlege, than: any other Perſon preſent, — ——Then I, for- I 
was not yet quite certain what he meant, ſaid to him thus, 
——Do I conceive rightly, what Kind of Man you call a 
. Philoſopher? You ſeem to me to have deſcribed Such a 
5 We, as s the * General d ee are in the- e Olpic . 
_ Games, | 


to its b Value in the ſinaller Com, to give it at firſt acht the greater 
Appearance: as the French chuſe to compute by Livres, rather than 
by Pounds Sterling. Arebitect ſeems . to mean no other Artiſt 
. the Maſter- Builder. | 

The Particular Combatants in x theſe Gatnes were Such as had 
devoted themſelves wholly to one particular Sort of Exetciſe;, any one 
of thoſe . in Note 143 and therefore had attained. to excel 


an. 


«Bug : k 
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"Games, compared with the Racers or. 5 the Wreſtlers. For 


in each Kind of Competition, thoſe Univerſaliſts fall ſhort/of 


at the ſa 


; you ne; perhaps mea 


the reſpeRive Excellencys of the particular Profeſſors, and 


are but the next beſt Men to Them in their own Way; but 
ume time are ſuperior to the Profeſſors of the * 

Kind, and eaſily get the better of Theſe, whoſe Excellence 
lies only in the other Way. Such a Degree of Skill as this, 

an. chat the Study-of Philoſophy begets 
in 'thoſe who are addicted to it; a Degree, by which they 
fail of Supreme Excellence in Knowlege of the Arts, but 
attaining an Excellence which is next to the Supreme, they 
excel all Men "except, the Artiſts : fo that He, who has 


in it beyond all other Men. The General Combatants were Such as 
had divided their Studys, and had been exerciſed in them All, and 
| conſequent could not be ſuppoſed equal in any One to Thoſe who had 
made it their peculiar Study. They engaged in all the Combats at 
theſe Games, but contended only with Such as Themſelves. They 
were called ra, the Term here uſed by Plato, Combatants in 
the Five Exerciſes, becauſe the Sixth, that is, Boxing, or fighting 
with Fiſts, was not introduced till the 23d Olympick, having been 
- thought till then too mean and ignoble. And after it was introduced, 


the Genera Combatants ſtill retained the Name of ivr&0ao. - All ö 


the Learning on this Subject has been collected by Peter Faber in his 
1 But an Engliſh Reader, curious. to. be farther informed, 


way ind full Sarxfation in an excellent Differtation, Os by Mr. 


— tet 
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* By « an e . all the Editions of Plato 1 en 
eee But according to a moſt certain Emendation of Mr. Le 
Clerc is, with which Dr. Fonſter is highly pleaſed, we ought to read 


gde. Which Reading we have not Prove to follow in our 


Tee as We (200 Oy the nn to do in . 3 
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ſtudied Philoſophy, is, in eyery e or en of 
Life, a Second-Rate Man, and below the Pitch of Per- 
3 fection. Some ſuch Man, I think, as this, You point out 
to us for a Philoſopher.Vou ſeem, Socrates, replied he, 
to have a juſt Conception of What belongs to a Philoſopher, 
in likening him to“ a General Combatant in the Publis 
Games. For he is abſolutely ſuch a Man, as not to be a 
Slave to any thing; nor has he ſtudied any Branch of Know- 
lege ſo accurately and minutely, as, thro intire Attention to 
that One, to be deficient in all the reſt, like Vulgar Artiſts, 
and the Profeſſors of one only Science; but he has beſtow- 
ed a competent meaſure of Application on them all. 
After he had made me this Anſwer, I, deſirous he ſhould 


2g 3 The whole Paſſage of Lab fit referred to in Note 2 I, and o 
Hh in Note to Perſons of the Dialogue, is this, as amended ; — ce 8 
| 1 Ar spag.! Len. elo, eue! OpacvAr®c, c7@ a ay ein o weg elfter. 
avwruuO, T Weg! Ohorn 9 Ar S0 rage, G5 {inſtead of rege, 
as it is printe Te £y TH 5 Cnga ru 0urArt Ie) oyorer®> WEL þ ogpagrng f 
las [here we omit the 2 Snoiy, 005 wer t bol 0. ede. x av 
ws d is tv QtAogoPiIE wirr. Tz 98 p noxnTo las /. 2 
rightly reads from Su1das) 2] Ta ble, aa % To habn, 2 es | 
EV KUXA1LSS Xo Bs, * Weg! TEY1GV Waowy [inſtead of wacer] © ev PT piu. NE 
: D. Laert. L. 9. F. 37. © 1f the Rivals be a Dialogue of Plato's, ſays © 
BZ | 0 Thrafyllus, the Anonymous Perſon there introducrd, as the Friend of _ 
: * Thoſe who were arſputmg abayt Oenopiles and Anaxagoras, "muſs be 
« this Democritur; ; who in the Converſation he had with Socrates con- 
% cerning Philsſophy, there related, Jays, that' a Philoſopher it lite a 
General Combatant in the Games. And He himſelf” was in fact. a 
« General Combatant in Philoſo phy. For be Ba cultivated Phyficks, 
© and Ethicks ; moreover, -Mathematicks, and all the 0 N 
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explain himſelf more fully and clearly, aſked him, whether 
he thought the Good, in any way of Life, to be Uſefull 
Men, or Uſeleſs.Uſefull without Doubt, Socrates, ſaid 


He. Af then the Good are Uſefull, are not the Bad Uſe- 
leſs. He agreed. Well then, ſaid I; do you take Phi- 
loſophers to be Uſeſull Men, or not 7 He acknowleged; 
they were Uſefull: and not only ſo, ſaid He, but I account 
them the moſt Uſefull of all Men. Come now, ſaid I; 
let us examine whether this be true. How can they be even 


of : any. Uſe at all, theſe Second-Rate Men ? For it is plain, 
that your Philoſopher is inferior in every Art or Science to 
the Man who is a perfect Maſter of it,——This he acknow- 
leged. Well; fu ppoſe now, ſaid I, that You: your Self, 
or any Friend of yours, for whom you have a great Regard, 
ſhould happen to fall fick, I aſk you, whether, with a View 
to the Recovery of Health, you would ſend for that Second- 
. Rate Man, the Philoſopher ; ö whether you would ſend 
for a Phyſician. For Both of them, ſaid He.] aſk you - 
not That, ſaid. I; but Which of the Two you would ſend 
for in the. firſt * or in preference to the Other. No E 
Man, faid Ne, would doubt in ſuch a Caſe, to. give the 
Preference to the Phyſician. And how in the caſe of a 
Storm at Sea, ſaid 17 to whom rather would you: chuſe to 


intruſt your ſelf and your Concerns; to a Pilot, or to a 


: Philoſopher 7 To a Pilot, ſaid He, 1 for my part — F 
And thus it is in every other Affair, faid I; fo long as a 


21 See the latter Part of Note.3 1.to the Laer ä | 
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| who profeſs Skill therein, are to be found. 


before, that the Good in any way were he Udall 1 Men, 
and che Bad were the Uſeleſs. He was forced to on it. 


A 79 any Queſtions that You pleaſe, ſaid He——Nay, ſaid FE 
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Man, proſeſſing Skill. m it, i to be found, a a Phil . 


of no Uſe. Thus it appears, ſaid e Philloſophes 7 
therefore, ſaid I, we have :diſcovered to be à Man intirely 
Uſeleſs; ſinee it is Clear, that in every Affair of Loy en, 


hut now, ſaid I, that we have carried our Reaſoning to 
this Length, may I go on with my Queſtions? or would it 
not be rather unpolite and rude to puſh the Point farther? 


3 T deſire nothing elſe, than to recapitulate hat has been 
43 ſaid. The preſent 8tate of the Argument then is this: 
We acknowleged; that Philoſophy was an honorable Study, 
and profeſſed to bo Phlloſophere, our Selves: we acknowleged, 
that Philoſophers were, in Their way, good as well as . 


honorable; that the Good, in any way, were Uſefull Men, 
and the Bad Ufeleſs. On the other hand, we acknowleged, 
that Philoſophers were 'Uſeleſs, whenever we could find 


good Workmen and Men of Skill of every Kind; and that 
good Workmen of e 


Knowlege in the Arts and Sciences, the ſpending our time 
in philolophibng' is then a Bad and Wilen * of Liſe, and 
2 FF Philo- 


very Kind, Profeſſors of the ' ſeveral _ 
Sciences, and Practiſers of the 'feveral Arts, were always to 

be found. For was not All this granted 7— Ut was, ſaid 
He. We grant therefore, agreeably to thoſe - aur ⁷]ã n 
| Conceſſions, that, if Philoſophy be, what Vou fay it is, 


. 7 5 


© way 'f reproach, dirty * 0 2 


0 * e ee 8 this Kind of 8 
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ers are Uſeleſs Men, and good for Nothing, But 


Win Wey e af chew GUT be'vilicitvife Þ what, if the 


Philoſophic Life conſiſt not in ſtudying the Arts; nor * in 


bufying a Man's {elf about a Multitüde of Experiments, 


Aid continually Poring over them; nor in acquiring a Mul- 
tiplicity of Knowlege; but in e en elſe? For! chought, 


tat fuck big a arent my” avian diſhonorable and 
ed them, were called, by 
char nicks and. 9 „Kaare ee. 


oon ou? 


Learned Readers may conſult Mower de Polymathid, Cab. 2. F. 3. or 


| Suidgs in voce *AoxAmmiador@-.. Democritus not only took the Pains 
to diſſect the Body s of Animals, in order to inveſtigate | the Animal 


Oeconomy, but all expreſſed the Juices of every Plant and Herb he 
met with, to make Expetiments of their ſeveral Virtues. Onmium 


5 Herbarum fuccos. Demacritus expreſſit,. days Petronius; & ne lapidum 
 virgultorumque vit Jateret, atatem inter erperimenta confumpfit. We 
A Nane ſome Inſtances of bis Knowlege of this Bon "arch in Pliny 4 


atural Hiſtory 


00 In the at. 1 BV this Name ers cities” all Artiſts, 
who. operated by means of Fire; but properly ſpeaking, they were 


Such only, as fed, F urnaces in their Operations. For ſo He efychius,—— 


= Favauoin, waa Tian due cugds, xugict' de 1 gl Tas, ve. In bag 
this Word, Plato ſeems to allude to the Metallurgie and the C= ymical 
Experiments of Democritus. Concerning this very Fact indeed, its 


ther Demecritus made any ſuch Experiments, or not, much Contro- 


verſy has ariſen, particularly between Olaus Borriabius and Conringius, 
in contending, the Firſt of th 


i the Other for the Novel Invention of chat uſeful Art. Each of them 
| perhap 8 has puſhed his Point farther than the Truth will bear him 


am for the high Antiquity of 'Chymiſtry, 0 


out. The T reatiſe, which W wrote * * Abs, Was cer- 
= ͥG = „ r 


* ; 
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Whether my guſpicions are juſt or not, will ae appear, 


if you but anſwer * ® to the ity be ht What 
7 15 L Men 


tainly not ane g the Phil fo per's Shane; as — and. the 


Alchymiſts pretend; but cancerning the Magnet, or Loadſtone, which, 


perhaps for its peculiar and celebrated Virtues, was by the Ancients 
eminently ſtiled The Stone. See alſo Note 32 to the Io. Yet we do 
not ſee, how it can with reaſon be denied, that the Great Man in 
Ne was Philoſophus per ignem ; becauſe he could not, but thro. 


uſion by Fire, have done what Ancient Writers agree he did, con- 
verted Common Stones into Precious; nor could he well have found 


out the Virtues of Herbs and Plants without the Help of Chymical 
Experiments. 


Interpretation of the Word Bar, given by He Hebius, tho it agrees | 


-However, we would not lay too much Streſs on the | 


with the Etymelogy. It ſeems too confined. The Word, as uſed by: 


many, of the Ancients, particularly by Ari Hotle in the 8th Book of 
his Poeicks, and by Plutarch in many places, feems to compriſe all 
thoſe Arts we call Mechanical : Plato's Argumentation requires, that 
we ſhould underſtand it to be uſed here with the ſame Latitude: And 
this larger Meaning beſt confirms the Suppoſition, that our Man of 


Learning and. Knowlege i in this Dialogue was Demecritus. To expreſs. 


therefore the whole Meaning of Plato in this place, we have uſed in 


our Tranſlation Both thoſe Terms of Son, Which 285 anſwer 
to the full Senſe of the Word gAανν. 


% We are now come to the third and laſt Part of the Telgte 


In the two former we have ſeen, what Philoſophy, truly ſo called, 


is not; in this latter, Plato: will ſheww us, what it 17; for which he. 

here briefly prepares his Readers; by informing them, that Socrates: 

will now: open. a. new Scene; and begin a new Series of Queſtions... 
+ Plato:lays the Foundation of true Philofophy in the Knowlege- 


of our Selves, that is, of our own Souls. He begins with the Inferior: | 
Part of the Soul; the Seat of the Paſſions and Animat- A fectiont. 


Theſe he characteriſes, as is uſual with him, under the Allegoricat : 
Names of Brute Köln, Horſe, and Dog ; to which ſoon afterwards 
ke adds that of Ox.—The . is. a OO: Emblem. * the Zove-. 


I 5 


- * 
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Ken are Abt who underſtand how to give proper Chaſtiſe- 
ment to vicious n ? are vidual thoſe 1 6 Men, „ who can 


| TVET, 5 rh give 


of 85% ö of all Brute Aniaals the Horſe is the only one, 
which appears to be delighted with fine Trappings, to be oftentatious, | 
do be emulcus of Glory, and fond of proving his Superiority over his 
| Rivals——N6o' leſs properly does the Dog repreſent the Pafſion of. 
? Anger ; becauſe of all Animals he is the moſt ſubject to it, has . 
rouſed in him on the {lighteſt Occaſions, entertains it the longeſt, and 
is the moſt. vindictive. —And the Ox is the fitteſt Repreſentative of , 
Senſualh ;:y,. becauſe that Animal, when not employed by Man in labo- : 
rious Offices, is always either eating, or chewing the Cad, that is, 
cating over again what he had eat before: as Senſual Men, after they 
have feaſted, are apt to feaſt it over again in Reflection; as well as 
before they feaſt, to feaſt in Imagination. Plato makes a Distinction 
at the ſame time between the Good, and the Bad or Vicious, amongſt 
theſe Animals. Of the latter Sort are the perverſe and refractory ; 
EEK Horſes, that are almoſt unmanageable by heir Riders; Dogs gs, that 
hardly can be broken, or made to obey their Maſter's Will; ; Oxen. 
that are {ubborn, - that refuſe to quit the Stall, and to labour. 
Theſe are the Emblems of Bad Men; whoſe, Paſſions, ſuch as = 
correſpond to the Tempers of thoſe ſeveral Animals, are immo: ©. 
deèrate or inordinate, and not to be governed, or reſtrained within 
cheir due Bounds, without. much Difficulty. Good Horſes, Dogs, 
and Oxen, he calls thoſe, whole natural Temper. is gentle, and pliant, 
and cafily made obedient. And by Such he Gignifys to us Men natu- 
rally Good, that is, Men, whoſe 10 Paſſions of each Kind are by 
Nature moderate, and eaſily obey the Government of Reaſon, Hi 
7 Superior Part of the Soul, ici whole Office and Government he 
delineates or ſketches out in the following Manner. —If any of our 
Paſſions are wild and. irregular, if our Horſe, for inſtance, would 
throw off and trample on his Rider, if our Dog barks at his Maſter - | 
or his Maſter's Friends, or if our Ox knows not. bis Owher and his 
Feeder, they are to be chaſtiſed and reduced to Order. If our Paſ- 
mor are * tame and of a it is the Buſineſs of Reaſon to employ | 
CO 7 O00. 
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ive a Horſe all the NETS bs — of; or are” 

they a different Sort of Men ?-—The very ſame Men; It | 
anſwered.— And Thoſe, faid I, who are able to improve 
the uſefull Qualitys of a Dog; do nat the ſane Men know 
how properly to chaſtiſe Dogs which are vicious 1 
do, ſaid He. By One and the Same Art then, ſaid I, are 
thoſe Animals improved, and. properly chaſtiſed.——I agree; 1 
ſaid He. Well; but, faid I, is it alſo the Same Art, thro 
which a Man diſtinguiſhes amongſt thoſe Animals the Good, 


from the Vicious ? or is This an Art different from That, 
thro which they receive I mprovement, and: due Correction F 
It is fill, faid He, the Same Art. Will you admit 
then, Kid I, that This holds true with regard to the Human 
Species in like manner that the Art, Whaterer it be, by 
: which Men are made to excell in Virtue, is the Same Art, 


them in hap own Service; to to apply a each to its proper Ute, and 
thus to make them highly benefieial to the Whole Man. — But 
Neither of theſe Offices can be well | performed, unleſs it be known, 
what is moderate and regular in the Paſſions, and what the contrary ; 
hat is, unleſs the Boundarys between Good and Evil be well ſettled, 1 
ſo that the One may be diſtinguiſhed from the Other. The making 
this Diſtinction therefore is the inward Operation of Knowlege in 
the Mind; as the Application of it to Practiſe, in the Diſcharge of 
thoſe Offices, is an Exertion of the Mind's Pawer over the inferior 8 
Man. The former is the Theory of Moralr; the latter is Profiic: 
Virtue.— This properly is Art; That, Science. 'But Plata in this 
place uſes: the Term Art to expreſs Both ; as he frequently does elſe- 
where, when he means any Art which is founded on Science, and 


without Seience cannot be Vena. For this Note. thus much. p 
AA . | 


b : * . 
— * -» 1 * 
o 
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with Phat; thro which Bad Men are properly chaſtiſed, and 
the Same alſo with That, thro which the Good and the 


Bad are known, and diſtinguiſhed, One Sort from the 
6 Other — y all means, faid He. Now the Art, which 


* Plato N in the next place to the Knowlege of Mankind; 

that i is, to the Knowlege of the ſame Paſſions and Affections in the 
Souls of Other Men, that we feel in our own. He ſhews it to be 
conſequently one and the ſame Kind of r Knowlege 
of our Selves, differing only in the Objects of it; as it is applied 
either to Many Men, or to a fingle One; for of Men every 7 One is a Man. 
He therefore; who thorowly knows Himſelf, who knows What is 
right and good in his own Soul, and what is there wrong and evil, 
muſt know at the ſame time All Men in general, muſt know what is 
good, and what is evil, in the whole Human Nature: and He who 
thus knows Others, muſt alſo thus know Himſelf. | The Subject of 


with the Paſſions and Animal- Affections there ſeated. The Know- 


lege of its Self implys the Knowlege of its Pb wer over the Inferior 
| known Good, nor can help 


. 


Part. Now as no Mam can help / 


auoiding known Evil; the true Knowlege of Good and Evil muſt be 
attended with an Exerciſe of that Power over the Inferior Part, im- 
-proving what is there found right and good, and rectifying what is 
wrong and evil. And fince all Men partake of the fame Nature, 
the ſame Knowlege, thro: which a Man manages Himſelf. rightly, 
betters what in Himfelf is good, and corrects what in Himſelf is evil, 


- muſt qualify him as well to diſpenſe Juſtice to Other Men, to en- 


courage the Good, and to correct the Bad. Not this is the Office of 


the judge and of the Mags giſtrate ; and the Science, which enables 


bim to execute his Office _ is the Judicial Science, which is no 
other than the Science of Faſtice: It follows therefore, that the Wiſe 


and Good Man, He who is Maſter of this Science}! and employs it: in 


the proper Management of Himſelß. is 1 for the Office of 4. 
Judge 8 and of a Magiſtrate. 


5 3 i CV gives 


all this Rnowlege is the Superior Part of the Soul of Man, Mind and 
Reaſon: the Object is. its. Self, and alſo that Part which is Inferior, 


cools laid I, with reſpect to the e of my 1 | 


Q 
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gives this Power and this Knowlege with reſpect to „ One 


Man, has it the ſame Efficacy with reſpect to Many Men? 
And the Art of thus managing and judging of Many, has 


it the ſame Abilitys with reſpect to One ?——Certainly.; ſaid 
He,—Is it fo in the Caſe of Horſes too, ſaid I, and in all 


other Caſes aſter the ſame manner Beyond a Doubt; 
ſaid He. Now What Science, ſaid I, is That, thro which 
proper Chaſtiſement is given to the Licentious and the Law 


leſs in Civil States? Is it not the Judicial Science, t that of 
Judges and other Magiſtrates? It is; ſaid He. 18 the 


Science of Juſtice, faid I, any Other than This Science 8 
No other; ; anſwered He. And is it not thro the dame 


Science, that the Good and the Bad are Both known! 8 
He PSS, 'twas thro the Same Science. And the Science, 
ſaid I, which One Man is known, will give equal Skill 
to know Many Men.--—True ; faid He.----And whoever, 


ſaid I, thro Want of this Science, hath not the Skill to 


know Many, will be equally deficient in the Knowlege of 
One.----Right ; ſaid He.----If a Horſe therefore, ſaid I, as 
being but a Horſe, be incapable of knowing and diſtin- 5 
: guiſhing between Good and Bad Horſes, muſt he not be 
ignorant, of which Sort He Himſelf is ?---- Certainly ; ; ſaid 


He.----And if an Ox, faid I, being but an Ox, knows not 
how to diſtinguiſh. and judge of Good and Bad Oxen, is it 
poſſible that he can know, of which Sort he is, H imſelf? 
----Certainly.not ; faid He.----And is not the ſame Thing 


n 
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It is; ſaid He. And r is it in the Caſe of Men; ſaid 


I? Wen a Man knows not, Who are the Good Men, and 


Who the Bad, is he not at the ſame time ignorant of Him- 
ſelf, and unable to tell whether be is Good or Bad, in as 
| much as He alſo is a Man le allowed it to be true. 
N ow to be ee of One $ Self, Wd 10 5 is it * to be ſound 


| 98 | : * | i ef 


43 Roger þ 18g ooo ctv. No Words "PRE more puzzled us, in 


the tranſlating of Plato, than the Words ge 5 oh, and c 


cum. The Difficulty ariſes from this, — that in different places they 
are uſed in different Senſes; and we could find no Words in the 
Engliſh Language, anſwering to them every where. At length there- 
fore, we found ourſelves obliged, if we would every where expreſs. 


their preciſe Meaning, to uſe different Words in different” places. 
Our Labours, however, on this Point have enabled us to give a kind 


of Hiſtory of thoſe Words, and of the ſeveral Alterations they have 
undergone in their Meaning. Homer, the moſt ancient Greek: 
Writer extant, by the Word TwPpITUIN evidently means Prudence, or 
Diſcretion. See his Odyſſey, Book 23. ver. 30. from which we con- 


elude, that the true Etymology of the Word is from od Geir, a Sound 


Mind. To which agrees this of Porphyry,— 4) 55 owpgeouyn c 
o xis. Apud Stobæum, Serm. 19.-—In the time of Homer, and for a 


1 long time after, the Doctrine of Morals was far from being improved 


to ſuch a Degree of Perfection, as to become a Science. It was de- 
5 Henkel in looſe and unconnected Precepts, agreeing to the Experience 


of Wiſe Men, without any &nown Principles for their Foundation. 


The Firſt, who attempted to raiſe it into a Science, and to treat of it 
with Order and Method, were the Pythzgoreans. Theſe Philoſophers, 
Having conſidered, that the Soul of Man was the Subject of Virtue 
and of Vice, conſidered next the Conſtitution and Oeconomy of this 
Soul: they faw it diſtinguiſhable into two Parts, the Rational and: 


che Irrational ;-and' the Irrational Part again into Iraſcible and Con— 
cupiſcible.. - Now as every Thing in Nature has a peculiar YVirtue'off 
its own: 1 to it, the Defect of * is its W 50 4 
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of Mind, or to be inſane ro be inſane ;. he replied 


_ Mind, 
4s 8 Quality its Vice, the FRET 1 Fay Primary. 
Diſtinction of the Yirtues of Man, according to their Diſtinction of the 
Parti of his Soul. The Virtue of the Rational Part they termed 
opovnois, Prudence; the Virtue of the Iraſcible Part, rd gel, Fortitude ; 
that of the Concupiſcible, owpgcoumn, Temperance ;-and the Virtue of 
the 2phole, Soul, or the Habit produced therein by the Harmony of 
all its Parts, they called Srxawoourn, Fuſtice —Thus far did theſe 
Philoſophers advance in the Science'of Morals ; deducing all the other, 
the Particular Virtues, which are exerciſed but occaſionally, from theſe 
Four, which in every Good Man are in conſtant Practiſe. But they 
aſcended no higher. It was left for a Socrates and a Plato to put a 
Head to this beautiful Body of Moral Philoſophy, to trace all the 


Virtues up to One 3 and thus repreſent them to our View. 


united. Vet thus only can the Doctrine of Morals be properly termed 
a Science. This Princi ple is Mind. For Mind, being Meaſure its 
Self, and Good its Self, and being alſo the Governor of all things, 
contains the Meaſures of Rectitude in all things, and governs all things 
aright and for the Beſt. . The Principle of Virtue therefore. being 
Mind, on the Soundneſs of Mind i is all ſincere and uncorrupt Virtue 
eſtabliſhed : for the Soundneſs of every Thits depends on the Sound- 
neſs of its Principle. And thus alſo, as Morals are founded on Mind, 
and as no true Science of any Thing, according to Plato, can be 
without the Science of its Principle, the Science of Morals either is 
the ſame Thing with the Science of Mind, or is. immediately thereon 
dependant. Accordingly, Plato, in the Charmides, ufes the Word 
c in its original Si je Rs as it means Soundneſe. of Mind. 
In the ſame Senſe is the ord ggg uſod by Xenophon, in Axre- 


aur. L. I. C. 1.5. 16. where it is oppoſed t to pavia.,. See Dr. Sinp- 


fon's. Annotation to that Paſſage. 80 it is again uſed by Pluto, and 
oppoſed to pariz, in his firſt Book de Republics,, pag. 16. Ed. Cantab. 
Moſt. commonly, however, Plato uſes this Word in the Pythagarean 
Sedle, to e One of che Four Cardinal Virtues : in which, Senſe 


it 
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65 
Ea eee : 4 in the * Delphi Inferip= 
WW 3 i tion, 


1 af by iſa 10 0 bis Moral Teenies. Yet grep. in” this. 
particu] ar Senſe, the. peculiar Relation, which it has to Prudence, the 
proper Virtue 'of the Rational Part of the Soul, is well obſoryed by 
the very learned Author'of mes in kle Notes, {for His they are) 

to Ariftoth's Treatiſe : wep NN 5 new, lately publiſhed by Mr. 
Fauconer, pag. 116. Yes ode 163 to che Hangurt. Zeno like- 
_ wiſe, who followed the ſame Distinction of the Cardinal Virtues, 

defined every one of them by Science; of one Kind or other; as 


ppears from Scobæus, Edbg: L. 2. pag. 167. ie One Seience, the 
Selence of Mind, includes them all. 


44 The Inſcription, here meant, is that moſt ancient one, in the 
Temple of Apollo at Delphi, TN SEATON, KMOw THY SELF. 
This was generally ſuppoſed ta he the DiBate: or Reſponſe of the 
Pythian: Oracle, to the; Queſtion--afked of it. — What was Man's 
greateſt Good. See Menag: | Annotat. in Leertium, pag. 22 and 23s 

and Dr. Simpſon's Note an Nenaphot's Meindrab. L. 4. C. 2. f. 24.—— 
In what Senſe Flats underſtood this truly Divine Precept, is evident 
from. his brief Definition of it in this Sentence, as explained by the 

5 dic g Argumentation. From which it appears, that by the Know- 
e one's Seff he means the Knowlege of the whole Soul, or the 
| Knowlege of What is Good and what is Evil. For the Superior Part 
of the Soul contains in its Self the Seeds of all Moral Good the 
Inferior; the Seeds of all Moral Evil. But the Subject of all this 
 Knowlege, of both Kinds, is only the Superior Part of the Soul, the 

Raa For, as the Stole wen expreſs themſelves on this Point, 
no other Faculty in Man contemplates. and knows its Self, beſides 
the Faculty of Reaſon. This alone alſo knows and judges of all other 
Things, whether without or within the Soul: for in its Self it hatn 
the Rule and Standard of Right, according to which-it judges, and 
diſtinguiſnes between Right and Wrong; approving the one, which 

is agreeable: to its own Nature, and diſapproving the other, which is dif- ER. 
n * to it. 0 and Fropesy 1 | 
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tion 4 Fr to exerciſe Wiſdom and Juſtice. — t Could . 
ſo; replied He. And thro the ſame Science, we know 
how: to correct Others duly and rightly.——True ; faid He. 
—— Now That, thro which we have this Knowlege, i is the 
Science of Juſtice ; and That, thro which a Man Bas the 
Knowlege of. Himſelf, and of Other Men, is Soundneſs of 

Mind, or dem it appears ſo to be; ſaid He. The | 
Science therefore of Juſtice, ſaid I, and the Scienee belong-- 

Ing to every Sound Mind, Wiſdom, are. One and the Same. 

Science, n ae -aid He, 20 ba i 12 A Again; = 
355 Fg ſaid 


2 falf i is | Rub 2 ee being the Mealare ad thei Ns, of All 
Things. The Science of Mind therefore, which is Wiſdom, is the 
Science of Right and Wrong, gives the Diſcernment of Good: and 

Evil in our Selves, and enables us at the ſame time to diſtin guiſh, 

rightly between Good and Bad Men; and thus is it the Science of 

J]iuſtice, and the Judicial. Science, belonging to the Magiſtrate and to: 
the Judge.——After what has been ſaid, we preſume it needleſs to- 

make any Apology, or to give any farther Reaſon, for tranſlating: 

owppoovyn in this place Miſdim.— But concerning this Wiſdom; or 
 Knowlege of Self, "© more at 8 in ach s F Ku une whore 
it makes the principal Subject. 

From the Science of Erbicls, and at of "As nl 0 called, 
(tor, in a Philoſophical Senſe, - Right only is Law, Law Eternal and 
Divine ;) Plato derte a ſhont and eaſy. Step to the Science of-Politichs, 
and the Art of Government. The Art ef Government is founded = 
on Knowlege of the different Tempers and Humours, Minds and 
Characters of Men. For None can have the Skill to manage them, 
but Thoſe who knom them, and: who know by what Methods to lead 
the Good and Gentle to Obedience, and to prevent the Diſobedience: 
of the Perverſe and Evil. This Knowlege of Mankind ſuppoſes the- _ 
| Knowlege of Who are the Good, and Who: the. Euil which ſuppoſes 

alſo 


1421 ; a 
- 


Kid I: by on A are Civil States well governed; 
i is, when the Doers of Injuſtice are duly puniſhed. — 


Right; faid He. The ith Science therefore, ſaid I, is 
the Science. of Politicks. He aſſented.-And when a 


Civil State is thus well governed by One Man, is not that 
Plan called * either a A * ee or a King ?——He 3 is; faid 
* 5 3 «+ Fo 117 He. 


allo che Knewlen e of What i is ed. and What 3 18 Evil; the ſame, 
which is the Knovlege of our Selves. See Note 40. . 


4 In the Greek, TVpearas Teo acid, tranſlated literally, both 5 


4 Tyrant and a King. But Plato does not mean, that Tyrant and 
King. are ſynonimous Terms: ſo far from That is his Meaning, that 
in his Dialogue called Leda rurds, The Politician, he ſays, that 4 
« Tyrant and a King are &rollolö rere, moſt unlike, one to the other: 
and in his gth Book 4e Republicd, that * the beſt of all Governments is 
« the Kingly, and that the worſt of All is the Tyrannic.” What he 


means by 4 King, and what by a Tyrant, will be explained in the 


very next Note. But in this they agree, that Government by a King 


and Government by a Tyrant, are Both of them Governments by 
One Man. Which is the whole of his Meaning in the place now 


before us. However, to prevent his Meaning ſrom being miſunder- 
ſtood. we have taken the Liberty of uſing the Conjunctions Disjunctive, 
in tranſlating this Sentence. Monſ. Dacier as well here, as in what 
follows, has intirely omitted the Words Hrant and Tyrannic; thro 


9 5 exceſſive Caution, we imagine: - but, for ſuch Caution in England we 
haye no Occaſion. A King of England, while the Engliſh Conſti- 


tution laſts, and the Fundamental Laws of Englifh Government ſub- 


ſiſt, can never de de of n what tis een for him to 


boy; a/ÞTyrant;.{© 53; 


_ The Word i. in the Original hare; is rene, The ee of 
7 Word, as it is always aſed by Plato, and fully explained by 
anſwers to Our Idea of an Arbitrary Monarch, 


Ariſtolle in Politic. I. 3. 
governing his People, not according to giabliſped Laut, but according 


. his on 1 ur Rees Whether ſuch his Will and Pleaſure be | 
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who made the Laws ęffubliſbeu in his Country, \ 


WL | | 
of mn: | AE. 


fv A L 8. 


He. Does Ke not t thus „ Haid 1, tre the Kid 
Art, or the Tyrant He Joes; Raid E. Fes Arts 
7 therefore, 


: OE, to- n pr hs 95 FO ahi Equity, or not. On the 
other hand, by the Word Gees, Or or Ning, was underſtood a Perſon 
whether written or 
cuſtomary, the Rules of his Government. The Regal Office was to put 
theſe Laws into Execution, and to adininyter the Government; which, 

properly ſpeaking, was a Government of the Laws. Such were the: 
moſt ancient Kings in Greece; where Kingly Government at firſt: | 
univerſally prevailed, long before any Laws were written for the Rule: 


of Conduct beth to Prince and People. And, whatever Some Men- 


pretend, concerning the high Antiquity of arbitrary or deſpotic Go 
yernments:;\. or Others fanoy, concerning Governments: aeaay 
veſted in the People; the en ancient Records of Hiſtory in all. 
Nations prove, that Kingly Government took place the firſts every 


where upon Earth. -IIt is natural to ſuppoſe, that General: Cuſtoms- 
in all Countrys, were founded origine 


ally on Reaſon, One: Univerſat: 
Reaſon; | adaptin g itſelf to the Genius of each Country, that is, to- 
the peculiar Scituation and other relative Circumſtances of Each, and: 


do the peculiar Temper of the Inhabitants, naturally thence ariſing :: 


o that, altho, in ſome Inſtances, what was reaſonable: and right to- 
practiſe in One Country was unreaſonable and wrong, in Another; yet 
One Univerſal” Reaſon,. the natural Law of all Men, was the wary 
and Legiſlator to- them All; And, whereas all true Authority is: 
founded in the Opinion of ſuperior Wisdom, it is natural alſo to- 
ſuppoſe, that, in the Infaney of every State, the little Multitude 
ſhould look up to · the Perſon deemed the Wiſeſt amongft them; that: - 
they ſhould hear; attend. to, and obey him, as the beſt Conſervator- 
and Guardian of their unwritten: Laws or General Cuſtoms, acknows-- 
leged by them all to be right. It is, farther, as natural to ſuppoſe,. 


that theſe petty Princes, having eſtabliſhed their, Authority with the 


People by Wiſdom and Good Government, ſhould derive a particular 
Regard in that People towards Their Familys; and that their Sons, 
HADES Ip in Obedience to the Laws, and bein g. preſumed to have 
learnt, 


iS 
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Gerber, aid * be nh, and the Tyrannic, are the 
lame 
) = DER from 905 Kia 1. 41 private Inſtructions of their Paten, 


the Art of a ae, ſhould cakily, by the tacit Conſent of all the 
People, ſucceed, to their Fathers in their Authority and Dignity; 
_ unleſs. they were apparently unfit, thro Nonage, known Want of 
Underſtanding. or. of Prudence, or other Incapacity for Government. 
Ihe firſt Regal F amilys, being thus for many Generations well ſettled 
in the Throne or "FB of Royalty, claimed a Kind of Legal Right, 
s Right of Cuſtom, to their Kingly Thrones : änd in that Chinn 
the People acquieſced for the ſake of Peace and Order. And thus 
aroſe Hereditary: Kingdoms,— In Proceſs of Time, as the People 
increaſed in Number, and many private Perſons increaſed in Riches, 
. and in Power thence ariſing, neither the Rich nor the Poor were any 
longer to be governed by the meer Authority of One Man: the Mul- 
titude grew ſeditious, and the Powerful grew factious. It became 
neceſſary to rule by Foree and Compulſion, if the Regal Eſtabliſhment 
was ſtill to be preſerved. The Perſon of the King was to be defended 
by a Guard, and the People were to be kept in Awe and Obedience 
by a ſtanding Army. Then was the King poſſeſſed of Power to change 
the Laws md Cuſtoms of his Country at bis own Phiſire, and to 
make all his People ſubmiſſtve to his Vill. Such was the Origin and 
Niſe of Hranny, the natural Degeneracy of Kingly Government in 
a great and powerful Kingdom.— Now it is well known, that un- 
limited Power in Man is every Moment liable to he abuſed. To 
Wiſe Men indeed Right Reaſon i is Law; and in the Government of 
Themſelves and of Ochers, they follow the Dictates of Wiſdom. But 
Men Unwiſe are, in the princ acipal Part of their Conduct, in that which 
zs the moſt important to Themſelves and: Others, governed by their 
Paſſions: and the evil Conſequences of Human Paſſions under no 
4 Reſtraint, either from within the Soul or from without, are infinite. 
Few Men therefore being wiſe, What Evil i is not to be expected from 
Tyrants, that is, arbitrary Monarchs? In fact, the Tyrants of old 
were, moſt of them, kin of of numberleſs and. flagrant Acts of In- 
- juſtice, i * * * ancient unwritten Laws. But Thing 8 
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fame with that Art and Science, juſt before mentioned. 


could not. remain long in this Scituation, 1 Common Senſe 


remained in Men, a Senſe of their natural and juſt Rights. Among 


ſuch People then were found Patriots, Men of true Fortitude, de- 


ſpiſing all Danger i in the Public Cauſe; and Theſe undertook to free 
their Country from ſo inſupportable a Yoke. Their Undertakings 
were ſucceſsful. The Tyrants and their Familys were either expelled 
or murdered. New Civ Eſtabliſhments were formed; but not on 
the ancient Plan : That was the Work of Nature; and began natu- 


turally in the Infant-State of Civil Societys. Government was now 


to be the Work of Art and Reaſon. And what proved very favorable 
to this Work, was the Cultivation of true Philoſophy about the fame 
; time, and the great Advances conſequently made in Moral and Po- 


litical Science. Accordingly 'tis to be obſerved, to the Honour 


of Philoſophy, that wherever this favorable Conjunctute happened 
not, in all Countrys whither Philoſophy never travelled, when the 


People could no longer bear their Tyrants, they only changed them 


for Others; the Tyranny ſtill continued. For Wiſdom was wanting 
to frame good Conſtitutions of Government: ſo that, if ever they had 


the Spirit to emerge from Slavery, and riſe to Freedom, immediately 
they ſunk again. But wherever true Philoſophers were found, they 


undertook on ſuch Occaſions the Office of Legiſlators. New Laws 


were made, written, and promulged, obligatory alike to all. By theſe 


Laws was the Power of Princes and of Ma oiſtrates limited and aſcer- 
| tained ; and by their known Sanctions the 2 890 Obedience of the 


People was ſecured. And thus were Legal Governments firſt eſta- 


bliſhed, of different Forms in different Countrys, Monarc lis, Ar No- : 
| cracys, Democracys, or mixed Govern ments, as beſt ſuited the Numbers - 


and the Genius of each People. The ancient Kingly Governments, 


| however, {till remained in ſome Places in the time of Plato; and the 
few Tyrants, ſubſiſting amongſt a People enlightened by Philoſophy, > 
now ruled with ſome Degree of Equity and Mildnefs, thro Fear of 


their intelligent Subjects, ready to be ſuccoured and protected, on 
Ocealion, by their free, and . brave, Neighbours. This ſhort 
| e ee 
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ry of Civil Governments, from their Beginning down to the 


Age when Plato lived, we thought neceſſary, to ſhew the Diſtinction 


then made. between the Kingly and the Hrannic; giving an Account 
of the Riſe of each; of the former, built upon Authority and Eſteem, 


and by them alone' ſupported ;/ of the latter, acquired often by falſe 


Pretences, and intriguing Practiſes at home, and ſometimes by Con- 
Aueſts from abroad made in War; but always maintained by Military 
Force. A Tyrant therefore, according to the foregoing Explanation 
of the Word, may, as well as a King, be a Wiſe and Good Governor, 


if he has Wiſdom and the Science of Juſtice; tho the Ways and 
Means, by which he governs, muſt be very different from thoſe of 


a King. We cannot but obſerve, that Plato here ſpeaks only of 
a Government by. One Man, that is, a Monarchy ; for this reaſon 
perhaps, that the more ancient Governments, whether Kingly or 
Tyrannic, were all of this Kind. But his Argument is equally ap- 


ws to Governments of later Date, adminiſtered by More than 
One.. The Kingly Authority may be veſted in a Few ; and the Go- 
F is then Ariftocratical : ſo may alſo the Hrannic Power; and 


in this caſe the Goveanment is to be called an Oligarchy. Kingly 


Authority may alſo be divided amongſt Many, amongſt Thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed duly qualified for it, and are freely choſen by the Teſt of the 


People to govern them by Turns, according to known Laws, if they 


ean be contented ſo to govern ; $ and ſuch a Government is a true 


Democracy. But Tyrannic Power in the Hands of the Multitude, 
which is the Caſe, when the Government is overturned by the Army 


or by the Multitude themſelves, is no Government at all, and is 


therefore rightly termed Anarchy ; which muſt always ſucceed to 


cither of the other Kinds of Tyranny z but can only continue for 4 
ſhort Space. of Time. All the Forms of Governments, hitherto 
mentioned, are ſimple and unmixed. And if the Neceſſity of Wiſdom 


and Juſtice in the Governors, whether of the Regal or the Tyrannic 
Kind, if they would govern well, be apparent ; the ſame N. eceflity will 
eaſily be admitted, where thoſe Forms, that is, Government 57 One 
Peri, by Few, or by the Many, are all Three, or any Two of them, 
_ Intermixed. And the ſame Thing appears evident, (whatever be the 


| Bo orm of Government, and whether it be fim 8 or e in that 
Mixture 


* 


„ 


* 


80 erer ſaid He--—Wells ad I; —_— a 
1 bs in n like manner r well g 


faid He-—-Whether 3 is it 2 See of Farce con " laid 1 
which enables this Man alſo to govern well his Family? ork 
it RP other Art or 1 ene, af apr only; 1. 


in Hp Order of Thing p Seed oy . of f Politicks, 'F or a Siva | 
State is compoſed of many Familys ; and ariſes from the A greement 


of their Minds, in perceiving the Neceſſity of Civil or Kivaly Go. 


vernment for their Common Good. But Plato here ſpeaks of it the - 
laſt, probably for this reaſon, that the Government of” a Family i is like 

that Species of Civil Government, mentioned at the End of the pre- 
ceding Note, faoinxy Te * TURAL VIA, partly Authoritative and Kingly, 5 
partly Compulſive and Tyrannical : the Paternal Part of it is Kinglys 
and thus a King is as the Father of all his People, and governs them 
as thro Paternal Authority, and Filial Awe : the Deſpotic Part is Bran- 
ical; and thus a Tyrant is the Lord and Mafter of the whole People, 
ruling them by Cod fon, as a Maſter rules his Slaves, and ſuch were 
all Domeſtic Servants in the Age and Country of Fa. | 
e O1corop©-, It was uſual in Ancient Times, as well as it is in 
Modern, for Princes, and other Rich and Great Men, who kept a2 
Multitude of Domeſticks, to depute the Care and Management of 
them all, and the Diſpenſation of Juſtice amongſt them, to One Man, 
whom They called oizorcu®-, and We call Major- Domo, Maitre 
d' Höôtel, or, in the Engliſh Term we chuſe to make Uſe nf in an 
Engliſh Tranſlation, Steward of the Houſholde. | 
59 Agron. that is, the Lord and Matter himſelf, governing ; in 
his own . with Authority and Tower underived. 


faid He. The Lime Kind of FIR it PHY i, faid 1. 


is a King, a Tyrant, a Politician, a Steward of a Houſhold, 


a Lord and Maſter of a Family, a Man of Wiſdom, and a 


N 1 ot R y 8 1 F 
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Juſt and Good Man. And One and the Same Art is the : 


"4 Kingly, the Tyrannic, the Political, the Deſpotic, and the 
Oeconomical, the ſame with the Science of Juſtice, and the 
ſame with Wiſdom.----So, ſaid He, it appears. Well then; 


ſaid I: is it a Shame for a Philoſopher, not to underſtand 


what the Phyfician fays, when ſpeaking of his Patient's 
Malady; nor to be able to give a judicious Opinion, Him- 
ſelf, upon the Caſe? and ſo with regard to other Artiſts and 
their Arts, is it a Shame for him to be ignorant? and yet, 
when a Magiſtrate, or a King, or Any of the Others, juſt 
now enumerated, is ſpeaking of the Affairs or Functions of 
his Office, is it not ſhamefull in a Philoſopher, not 0 under- 
ſtand perfectly what Any of Theſe Perſons ſay, nor to be 
able to give Good Counſel, himſelf, in Such Caſes ? How, 
Soc rates, aid He, can it be otherwiſe than ſhamefull to him, 


5 an This Word, as uſed by: Plato, and the other ancient 
85 Writers on Politicks,'i is of a very large and extenſive Import,. including 
all thoſe Stateſmen or Politieians in Ariſtocracys and Democracys, who 
| were, either for Life, or for a time certain, inveſted with the whole 
or ua Part of Kingly Authority, and the Power thereto belonging. 
And Such are here particularly meant by Plato. Agreeably to this 


Paſſage, he tells us, in his. Paliticus, that the Science of a Politician 


differs only in Name from the Kingly Science. | For the Proof of 
which Pofition we refer our Readers to that Dialogue, where the 
Nature of 978 e N is ay ets well ns _ 5M 
| 2 
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to have nothing pertinent to Tay on Subjects Io impetthat? 
——Are we of Opinion then, faid I, that: in Theſe Caſes it 
becomes a Phil8fopher to be like a 'Combitant, a 
Second- Rate Man, to come next rler All who have theſe 
Offices, and to be Uſeleſs, fo long as any Such are to be 
found? or do we hold quite the Contrary, that he ought, 
in the firſt place, not to commit the Management of his 
Domeſtic Affairs to another Man, nor to come next behind 
ſome Other in his own Houſe; but that he ought, Himſelf, 
to be the Ruler, Oorrector, and impartial Judge, if he would 
have right Order and good Government at Home ?——This 
he granted me. And beſide this, ſaid I, if his Friends 
ſhould ſubmit their Differences to His Arbitration, or if the 
State ſhould refer to His Judgment the Deciſion of any con- 
troverted Point, is it not a Shame, that he ſhould appear in 
Such Caſes to be but a Second or a Third-Rate-Man, and 
not to have the Lead? I muſt own myſelf of that Opi- 
nion; ſaid He * .——Philoſophifing therefore, my Friend, 


5 It equally follows from the fore-going reaſoning, that a King 
ought Himſelf, in the firſt place, truly to philoſophiſe : in the next 
place, that he ought to chule a true Philoſopher, if ſuch a Man can 
be found, to be of his Council: and laſtly it follows, that a true 
Philoſopher, when Duty to his Prince, or to his Country, or other 
Good Occaſion, ſent to him from Above, calls him forth to Light, 
and places him in his proper Sphear of Action, muſt always be found 
adequate to any Part of the Kingly Office. Theſe Concluſions may 
ſeem to ſavour a little of what is called Philoſophic Arrogance; and 
for this very reaſon perhaps it is, that Plato has declined the making 
them, eſpecially as from the Mouth of his Great Malt. 9 a Man fo 
een for his rare aden. 5 
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nt, we find, from the acquiring a Multi- 
various Knowlege, or the being buſied in the Circle 
1 Sciences. When I had fai This, the Man of 
„ wr aſhamed of what he had before aſſerted, was 
. Man without earning ſaid, I had made it a clear 
N Cal the of our Audience gave their 
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